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PREFACE 



.The growth of programs designed to involve parents in the education 
of their children is part of a national effort to intervene educationally 
in the lives of children in low- income areas. Many of the programs de- 
veloped in the last decade in this overall endeavor have been exp^irimental 
and exploratory — based on experience and on assuraptilons about the nature 
of early education and the ways it is affectc<i by the social environments 
of the young. There has been relatively little systematic review of the 
effectiveness of various program alternatives and of different curricula. 
Tfctis sunnnary is an attempt to offer a resource for those who are interested 
in one type of intervention — preschool programs in which parents play a 
central role. 

. The suimnary was prepared for use in the Urban/Rural School Development 
Program, a project for school- community collaboration supported with funds 
from the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development, U.S. Office of Educa- 
-tion. It has uore general application, however, and may be useful for a 
wider audience. 

The effort and cooperation of many persons went into this report. 
Directors of the parent training programs were especially helpful in sup- 
plying materials describing their programs and in making comments on pre- 
liminary drafts of relevant sections of the report- We hope the descrip- 
tions of individual programs are accuralra. Those distortions that remain 
are our responsibility. We hope -they are few and minor. 

Several people deserve specific mention. Louise Manning helped edit 
early drafts of the report; Debbie Younggren helped organize and type early 
drafts; Martha Puff assisted in it» production, typing, and coordination 
through later stages. Elizabeth Lucchesi and Jay Thorp produced the final 
typed version, and Betty Smith gave us useful editorial suggestions on 
the final draft. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The spirit of innovation and social reform that characterized pre- 
school educational programs in the sixties is giving way to the consoli- 
dation of programs "in educational and legal structures. Through publication 
of materials, workshops, conferences, and guidelines, the experience gained 
from experimental efforts is being used to develop early educational pro- 
grams and install them in school districts through local, state, and fed- 
eral programs. The politicization of early education and child care has 
created pressures on .state and federal legislative bodies to formalize 
training, credentialling, and guidelines into legal requirements. The 
experimental and "special" programs of the sixties are apparently becom- 
ing budget line items of the seventies. 

This incorporation of programs into bureaucratic and organizational 
structures seems to have been motivated more by a conviction about the 
importance of early intervention and child care than by the success of 
the programs themselves. Definitive evaluation studies are not yet avail- ' 
able, and the general tone of preliminary studies has typically not beert 
positive. Consolidation and evaluation do not necessarily go hand in hand. 
Concurrently, however, there has been pressure to assess the effectiveness 
of early intervention programs. This inti^rest stimulated several major 
evaluations and reviews of programs (White et al., 1974; Bronf enbrenner > 
1974; Cicirelli, 1969) and numerous conferences and publications. 

Evaluation of the overall effectiveness of programs has, usually been 
the primary focus in large-scale studies (the Head Start planned variation 
studies are an exception) . There have also been demands for evaluation of 
the relative effectiveness of alternative types of curricula .and instruc- 
tional strategies used within major intervention formats. This review is 
is oriented toward a particular type of intervention with low- income fam- 
ilies — preschool programs, often home-bajed, in which parents have a cen- 
tral role. This intervention strategy was developed as an alternative to 
child-centered, school-based efforts. In this paper, we examine and sum- 
marize information about the success of intervention programs that are 
focused on parents. 

One major feature of social experiments of the I960' s was the involve- 
ment of families and communities in a variety of pc^tterns of conflict and 
collaboration with schools. The extent of the home-involvement movement 
is not documented and probably cannot be, since many local programs oper- 
ate without public recognition and with little printed material or records 
to make an inventory possible. On the basis of Information acquired in the 
course of this review, it appears likely that preschool programs in which 
p irents have a central role number in the hundreds. 



This trend is illustrated by the findings of a forthcoming policy study 
(Forgione that the volume of early childhood legislation at the state level 
was seven times greater in the 1973 legislative sessions than in the 1970 
sessions; by the continuing activity in the Congress for child care legis- 
lation; by the continued funding for Head Start; and by an outpouring of books 
instructional materials, filmstrips, etc, on curricula and programs. 

C^) P.D. Forgione, Jr. An exploratory analysis of kindergarten legi 
lation in select states between 1971 and 1973 legislative sessions. Stanford 
University, dissertation in progress. 
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PareBt-centered educational programs for young children are only 
one form of parent participation^ and it is worthwhile to distinguish 
among different types of participatioa in school activities by conmiunity 
and family members. The forms these interactions take are shaped by the 
ideological orientation of the sponsoring groups and their political, 
social, and educational concerns. The parent-centered programs reviewed 
here are usually not a response to the political issues of comnunity con- 
trol, but their approach and rationale grow out of several themes that 
recur in descriptions of the nature of educational and social disadvan- 
tage. In this review, we indicate what some of these themes are and de- 
fine some categories that can be used to sort parent involvement into 
distinct types of school-parent interaction. 

The proliferation of preschool programs that include parent partici- 
pation thus stimulates, several questions: 

I^at are the assumptions underlying the involvement of parents, 
and what rationale is offered as a basis for the programs? 

In what ways are parents being involved, and what roles are 
they expected to play? 

Is there evidence that some parent involvement programs have 
more effect than others on the academically relevant perfor- 
mance of the children toward whom they are directed? 

This review is organized around three objectives: (1) to ^Jentify 
four distinct categorie of parent participation in early education; (2) to 
describe programs designed to teach parents to train their own preschool 
children; and (3) to summarize the studies that have evaluated the effec- 
tiveness of involving parents as teachers of their own children. 

Types of Parent Participation in Education 

Parent involvement and parent participation are terms that are widely 
used and that have diffuse meanings. The terms can refer to a broad range 
of contacts between parents and schools and parents and children. We dif- 
ferentiate four distinct types of parent involvement. Each type repre- 
sents an approach used by intervention programs; each type represents to 
some degree the implicit or explicit goals of the program or activity for 
the parents. Programs that involve parents are concerned with changing 
the parents—their knowledge, behavior, attitudes, or some Combination of 
the three. The extent to which changing the parents is given priority 
varies greatly from one type of program to another. The focus of a pro- 
gram's impact helps identify the type of parent participation. 

These four focuses cover most early education intervention, programs 
and will be in a general sense familiar to the reader: 

Parents as policy-makers 

Parents as more effective teachers of their own children 

Parents as supporting resources for the school 

Parents as better parents 
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In programs with the goal of parents as policy-makers, it is usually 
assumed that parents should have a greater degree „pf control over the 
educational programs affecting them and their children. This goal is 
essentially political, with the aim of increasing^arent power. (In fact> 
however, the Impleihentatibn of the goal through groups such as Parent 
Advisory Boards often gives little actual power to the parents.) It is 
assumed that reform the educational curricylum by parents will ultimately 
result in a better educational experience for the children of these parents, 
lid ^ few lirograms, there is a subsidiary educational purpose: it is 
assumed that giving parents more control over the schools will increase 
the parents* sense of control over their own lives and will subsequently 
influence their behavior with their children. Pareiit^ who feel powerful 
may be more likely to feel responsible for their child's development and 
to take an active part in his education. 

Programs with the aim of assisting parents to become better teachers 
are designed to give parents new competencies. They specify desirable 
new parental behaviors to be developed which are intended to support in- 
creased cognitive and social development of the children. Efforts to make 
parents more aware of their potential capabilities as teachers are based 
on reserrch showing the efftict of the style cf mother/child interaction and 
language patterns on the child's intellectual performance. Parents are 
seen as crucial in the child's development, and direct efforts are applied 
to parental behavior as a way of reaching the child. Education is brought 
into the familial relationships. 

In a number of programs, parent participation is organized to utilize 
parents as supporting resources. In these programs parents are encouraged 
to be more iiterected in and supportive of educational activities in general 
and of their own child's schooling in particular. Program sponsors want 
parents to become more involved in their child's education. Programs with 
this goal do not usually specify particular behaviors to be developed in 
parents. The primary aim seems to be to develop a spirit of home/school 
cooperation and sense of working together toward common educational ends 
for the child- The assumption is that incn^ased home support and involve- 
ment in education will improve the lox^r-lncome child's motivation to learn 
and achieve- The goal is to reduce the distance between home and school 
by bringing the family into the school environment. 

Finally, thaie is the goal of producing better parents. In these 
efforts, "better" implies parents who are better informed about child 
development principles, nutrition, home economics, and their Individual 
child's developmental progress. It is assumed that one reason for the 
relatively lower performance of many low-income children by school-age 
is that their parents are unaware of their child's changing needs. As 
a result, the parents may fail to stirrrulate their child sufficiently 
or frustrate him with unrealistic demands. This conception of the program 
assumes that what low- income parents lack is knowledge to guide their 
child-rearing, and this knowledge the school can offer. Changes in parents* 
knowledge presumably will change their child-reari^ig practices. In this 
case, parents become another set of students. 
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These four goals are similar in invoking an implicit standarvH of 
parenting that is considered most likely to produce intelligent, well- 
adjusted, academically successful ckilciren. This standard of parenting 
draws more from the middle-income than frpm the low-income stjie of 
parent/child interaction, language, and valuec. The goals set for low- 
income families iii parent-irivolvement programs £&re not goals shared solely 
by program sponsors or professionals. They are common to a large segment 
of the population-^teachers, school administrators, and middle-class 
families share the goals of interested, supportive parents, more know- 
ledgeable parents, parents who are teachers. The value of achievement 
in school is also shared by low-income families. Ready acceptance by 
the public of home- involvement programs may be related to general accep- 
tance of the goals of the program. 

Program?? that are initiated with any one of these goals are concerned 
with changing parents in ways that will positively influence children's 
school performance. The children's intellectual development is the pri- 
mary concern of these programs, although social and emotional development 
are often secondary concerns. The four goals for. parents indicate that 
programs differ in what they offer to parents as a way of reaching the 
children. Programs with the goals of parents as policy-makers, more effec- 
tive teachers, or supporting resources attempt to give parents new compe- 
tencies. The programs offer parents opportunities to make decisions, train- 
ing in patterns of teaching and parent/child interaction, and opportunities 
to talk with teachers or join in classroom activities. Programs with the 
goal of better-informed parents offer knowledge or information. This 
paper focuses on programs with the goal of increasing parents T effective- 
ness as teachers. These programs seek to give parents teaching competen- 
cies that, are hypothesized to be related to children's development and 
potential for school success. 

Historical Shifts in the Role of Family and Community in Education 

In some ways, these programs are new; in other ways, they represent an 
extension of activities and approaches to family involvement in the past* 
Schools and parents in certain respects seem to have a natural, inherent 
zone of conflict that may easily bring them to confrontation. In the his- 
tory of education in the United States, the main responsibility for educa- 
ting children has shifted among the family, the school, and the church, 
producing different arrangements for sharing control at different times. 
The redistribution of power between community and school has followed 
periods of dissatisfaction and confl'ict. 

The recent push for community and family involvement in the educational 
functions of local schools represents one pressure to change the balance 
of power# On the other hand, it seems to coincide with a trend toward 
more autonomy for schools from political and community control. The impli- 
cations of the growth of parent«centered and other parent-participation pro- 
grams are not confined to the educational achievement of the child or the 
betterment of the parent. The development of such programs also has signi- 
ficance for the distribution of power between 'the Tamily and the school. 
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Historically, formal schooling played a small part in the lives of 
most children in the United States. Whether with respect to the number 
of hours in school, the months of the year that school was permifceed to 
consume of the child *s time, and the age of compulsory at tendance r, if any, 
the role of formal schools was not a major one, despite the great commit- 
ment to education held by the settlers who came to America. There were 
geographical reasons for the limited role of the school: for instance, in 
the southeastern United States, the dispersion of families made it unfeas- 
ible to have organi^Scci classes. There were economic reasons: families 
needed the work that children could contribute or the income that a part- 
time or full-time job would provide. The schools that were established, 
primarily in New England, were usually in the hands of the minister or 
church, and training in piety was the goal. In colonial education dur- 
ing the seventeenth and much of the eighteenth centuries, the family and 
the church were the institutions society held responsible for socializing 
and educating children. Children learned values, skills, morals, as well 
as reading and writing, at their home, at church, or from their neighbors 
in on-the-job training as apprentices. It was a highly integrated system 
of education, in that the families who were interested in having their 
children educated held roles in and responsibility for that education 
(Cremin, 1970). 

Formal schooling increased in importance during the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth century for a number of reasons. For example, ..denominational 
competition led to the establishment of schools and belief in education as 
the key to social and financial advancement. The growing importance of 
Sotmal schooling created a change in role for parents, who less often acted 
as teachers of their children. Until the late nineteenth century, however, 
the basic building block of the expanding system of public education was 
the "village school" or community school (Tyack, 1974) , and this meant 
that the local patrons controlled the school their children attended. Re- 
sponsibility for the actual teaching passed almost completely from the 
family, but the conmiunlty controlled the hiring of the teacher and the 
choice of curriculum. Parents were involved in making the important de- 
cisions about the kind of education their children would receive. 

In the period 1890 to 1920, an important shift occurred in American 
education, a shift ft6m the community school system to the urban school 
system (Tyack, 1974; Klrst & Mosher, 1969). The educational professionals 
advocated the transfer of control over the schools from the local community 
to the professionals. This involved the consolidation of a nximber of 
loosely connected schools under a small group of administrators' and the 
introduction of an expanded bureaucratization of education. The rural sys- 
tem of education was seen as archaic and inadequate for preparing future 
members of the new technological society. As Ellwood Cubberley put it: 

Because the rural school is today in a state of arrested develop- 
ment, burdened by educational traditions, lacking in effective 
supervision, controlled largely by rural people, who, too often, 
do not realize either their own needs or the possibilities of 
rural education, and taught by teachers who, generally speaking, 
have but little comprehension of the rural^-life problem. . . the 
task of reorganizing and redirecting rural education is difficult 
(in Tyack, 1974, p. 21). 

10 
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The educatioaal professionals i:adertook consolidation with the purpose of 
"keeping politics out of the schools," that is, eliminating local involve- 
ment in the running of the schools. This reorganization was highly success 
ful. 

The twentieth-century legacy of these developments was a separation 
of the family and comnunity from the schools, both in roles and power. 
The prof essionalization of teachers and school administrators further in- 
creased the distance between home and school. For low- income groups, 
differences between their own culture and that of the school system and 
teachers (which was the middle-class culture) accentuated the social dis- 
tance between houie and school. 

The Upstream Struggle for Greater Parent Participation 

Parents in individual family units and in community groups have beei? 
attempting to reduce their isolation and to have greater involvement, both 
participatory and political, in the schools. The resulting conflicts and 
collaborations and the issues they evoke are widely discussed in academic 
literature and the public media. It is not appropriate to try to review 
this literature here or recount even the most notorious school/community 
battles or* accommodations. Some have been intensely hostile and bitter; 
others seem to be models of consensus and cooperation. It is wqrthwhile, 
however, to summarize some of the major Influences that have moved the 
field of early education toward greater school/family collaboration and 
indicate how different these influences are for the several distinctive 
types of parent and community participation. 

Minority and low-income communities are one major source of pressure 
for increased parent participation. Dissatisfaction with the disparity 
between community and ethnic values and culture on one hand, and the 
materials and instructional program of the schools, on the other hand, 
along with a growing demand for self-determination in minority cotnmunities, 
has created a politicization of these communities and a demand for com- 
munity control of social institutions, especially the school. Community 
group's began to press for greater membership on school boards, greater 
opportunity to influence the school program. Program sponsors and fund- 
ing agencies often responded positvely to this desire for increase in 
community power in school decision. Through a progression from individual 
involvement to advisory board to parent-run schools, a number of changes 
were made in federal and in some state legislation to assure parental 
participation in policy decisions through mandatory provision in legis- 
lation. This change, if it has a lasting effect, will indeed be a slight 
step away from school autonomy to greater sharing in the politics of 
educational systems. 

The fervor of interest in this country in developing academically 
superior and politically equal educational opportunities for young chil- 
dren inspired a series of studies of the prior-to-school envirotments of 
young children and a more thorough examination of the academically rele- 
vant competence that young children brought to the classroom. The prob- 
lem was defined as one of low educational achievement, and a considerable 
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number of social scientists set about to study the "problem^^ and offer 
solutions. The most prominent diagnosis of the ''problem" in both public 
and academic areas was that the relatively reduced academic achievement 
followed from an educationally impoverished environment* Analysis of 
children's performance seemed to indicate difficulties in the early 
grades that were not changed by the experience of schooling. This pattern 
came to be known as "cumulative deficit" and the initial efforts in Head 
Start were oriented toward compensating for, the presumed lack in the 
child^s experience and home environment.. Although there were other inter- 
pretations of the nature of the problera, especially those that described 
it as an expression of wide-spread social and economic inequities in the 
society and that described the school as unresponsive and ineffectual , 
the dominant view was that the child *s environment was inadequate to pre- 
pare him for successful achievement in the classroom. 

The central features of the presumed environmental deficiencies were: 
lack of verbal stimulation, exposure to inadequate verbalization in the 
home, lack of cognitive stimulation in the home environment, and absence 
of attitudes that developed achievement motivation in the child. The 
family was seen as the mediating agency through which the social and 
economic deprivations of the community were transmitted to the child. 

The compensatory education movement that dominated early education 
in the 1960*s was one of several crusades of reform that influenced 
schooling of the young in the past. Maria Montessori^s philosophy and 
schools were developed to help the poor children of Rome during the late 
nineteenth century. Robert Owen, a Welsh socialist, developed schools for 
children whose parents worked in factories. The kindergarten was developed 
in Germany by Froebbel to ameliorate the effects of urban and industrial- 
ized society upon the young. Some of the arguments of thesci reformers 
who viewed early education as the route to achieving better conditions 
for children sound remarkably similar to the public arguments that led 
to the establishing of Head Start in 1965 for a still younger group of 
children. 

The desire to improve the child's educational performance and the 
view of the family as a contributor to his problems in school inevitably 
made the family, especially mothers, targets for intervention efforts. 
■It was, perhaps, this justification that made it difficult for program 
developers to recognize the other implications of the "clinical model" or 
"deficit approach" to early education in low- income and minority areas. 
The potential insult to the self-esteem and competence of the mother and 
its possible impact upon her and the child were too frequently ignored. 
This, however, was one of the educational developments that pave rise to 
the types of parent involvement which made the family and community the 
targets of special educational attention. 

A related tactic was to involve the parents in more of the activities 
of the school program. This came from a . cognition of both the rights 
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of the mother and of th^ resources she could offer the teacher and the 
child. In some instances, however, it took the form of volunteer contri- 
bution to the program of the school, as in cases where mothers served as 
aides ^ in the classroom. The rationale for these associations of family 
and school was that they benefited the mother and the child. They thus 
seem to have much in common with the philosophy underlying the deficit 
approach to family involvement. Some of the motivation for these con- 
tacts with the family may be the awareness of the SES and cultural dif- 
ferences that exist between the middle-class white school and the low- 
income or minority community. In any case, this type of participation 
does not really reverse the nation-wide trend toward autonomous schools 
which are relatively isolated from family influence. Professional domina- 
tion continues in these educational programs. Professionals may be de- 
signing new ways to involve parents, but the professionals control the form 
and functioning of the education. 

It should be noted that our selection criteria for this review favored 
programs that had been evaluated and thus were usually funded and managed 
by professional groups rather than initiated by the parents themselves. 
We recognize that there are parent-initiated and -controlled programs 
that may be as effective as these described here* There is undoubtedly 
a great deal of merit in such programs, and chey may be preferable in some 
ways to programs brought to the community from outside. They do not, how- 
ever, offer the information about program effects needed for adequate eval- 
uation and could not be included in this report. 

Previous Efforts to Educate Parents 

Efforts tec educate parents are not unique to the 1960 *s and 1970 ^s,. 
at least not in their conception. Although the goals and the type of 
parents in the programs have changed, there are common elements with 
earlier movements. Studies of the history of parent education (Brim, 1959; 
Sunley, 1955) show the idea to be an old one. Reports of child-rearing 
advice were communicated to mothers through pamphlets as early as the 
eighteenth century (Brim, 1959), and organized mothers' groups existed 
previous to 1820 (Sunley, 1955). These groups, called Maternal Associa- 
tions, met to discuss child-rearing problems. The women were usually 
Protestant-Calvinist mothers who were concerned about the religious and 
moral education of their children. The existence of these Maternal 
Associations attests to the continuous interest in the importance of child- 
ren and child-rearing problems in the United States. The middle-class 
status of the women involved is also a constant feature of parent educa- 
tion in the United States through most of its history. These early efforts 
in parent education, however, can be characterized by the religious basis 
of their ideology of child-rearing, which made them unique to their time 
period. 

In the late 1800* s, three national groups developed which greatly 
increased the organized efforts in parent education: the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the Child Study Association of America, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. All three groups were con- 
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cerned with educating parents in child development in order to help them 
become more effective chJ. Id-rearers. Mothers themselves were instrumental 
in forming the Child Study Association. As with the Maternal Associations, 
the parents themselves sought education on child-rearing. However, the 
trend was toward parents looking to professional groups for assistance in 
their education, rather than depending on themselves. During the early 
1900's, professional groups were also beginning to offer education to parents. 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, for example, was formed by 
concerned philanthropists, religious and political leaders, who expressed 
a desire to stimulate parents to learn more about child-rearing. The 
efforts of the three national organizations typically reached middle- and 
upper-class women. The NSSE Yearbook of 1929 stated that the parent edu- 
cation programs of the period around 1920 wore not remedial programs for 
underprivileged families but were "supported by parents already giving 
thoughtful consideration to training" (p. 276). Underprivileged mothers 
received some parent education through the settlement houses being estab- 
lished during the same period. 

Both Brim and the NSSE Yearbook indicate that the period 1925-1935 
was one of sudden expansion of interest in parent education (and with 
early education). By 1920 there were over 75 major organizations con- 
ducting parent education programs. These included the national private 
organizations, university-based research programs, teachers^ colleges, 
state departments of education and vocational education, public and pri- 
vate school systems, social agencies, child guidance agencies, health 
agencies, and religious groups (Brim, p. 328). As Mary D. David (1927) 
stated in a bulletin from the United States Bureau of Education, "Parent- 
hood is becoming a real profession." 

Since 1930, there has been an expansion in the extent and variety 
of parent education. The focus of parent education efforts changed be- 
tween 1820 to 1940, from the early interest in children^'s moral and reli- 
gious development, to an interest in children's emotional and personality 
development, to an interest in physical health, and then in mental health. 
The focus on cognitive and school-related behavior that has preoccupied 
the post-Head Start programs was not evident until the last 15 to 20 years. 
Middle-class parents continue to be primary participants in parent educa- 
tion efforts. Even the conceni with developing skills that would pre- 
pare the young child for successful school performance has not been confined 
to programs designed for low- income parents. Major public media corpor- 
ations have begun to offer a range of records, toys, magazines, and tele- 
vision programs oriented toward middle-income families . 

The parent participation programs reviewed here defined low-income 
families as the target population and increased cognitive development and 
school achi:*''ement for the children as the goals. These programs are, 
in short, another expression of the compensatory education movement. 
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Assumptlons Underlying the Programs 

The developers of most of these programs share several assumptions 
about parent involvement. The first, which we call the home deficit 
assumption, is that the home in a low-income community often is an environ- 
ment that does not adequately prepare the young child for successful entry 
into the first grades of public school. This assumption is based on re- 
search showing that lower-class or lower-income homes are different from 
middle-class homes on a number of variables potentially significant in a 
child^s development, such as level of home stimulation, type and pattern 
of stimulation, language style, pattern of parent/child - interaction, 
motivation, etc. The research results, however, are not unequivocal 
and are still the subject of much controversy. 

The second assumption, drawing from research on critical periods in 
development, is that the early years are particularly important in setting 
the pace and direction of cognitive growth. The choice of preschool child- 
ren as the target population is often justified by interpreting research 
on intellectual development as showing that most of a child *s intellectual 
potential relative to his peers is predictable by age four (Bloom, 1964). 
Program sponsors cite research that emphasizes the early development of 
important intellectual functions, such as language ability. Consequently, 
It is assumed that successful intervention in the cognitive and language 
development of low-income children would optimally take place at the time 
of the most important changes — the preschool years (Hunt, 1967). The con- 
cept that low-income children fall farther and farther behind the older 
they g t (cumulative deficit) is another source of motivation for early 
intervention. 

The third assumption, the family effects assumption, is that the im- 
pact of the family is not usually overcome by later schooling. This assump- 
tion is drawn from both old and very new research showing that the family 
has a major effect upon the educational outcome of its children (Coleman, 
1966; Hess, 1969; Jencks, 1972). The impact of the family is not, it 
seems, greatly modified by experience in school, at least not for most of 
the children of the nation. The effect of these reports is to support a 
policy of reallocation of educational resources toward including parents 
in the educational process at an early age. Parents whose own educational 
opportunities were limited might benefit and assist their young children 
by becoming involved in programs offered by the lociil schools or other 
professional groups.* 



Although these programs are focused on the parent/child relationship 
in the home and its influence upon educability, some program developers 
also believe that the schools also fail to offer a suitable educational 
environment for low-Income children. They advocate changes in the 
schools to make them more responsive and accommodating toward low-income 
and culturally-different children. This would give the child the support 
of both home and school. The complex issues surrounding demands for 
changes in the schools, while obviously important, were not usually raised 
in the descriptions of the programs reported here. 
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lt is important to recognize that the three shared assumptions repre- 
sent a particular pariod of thinking in education. Most of the programs 
reviewed in this paper were initiated in the middle and late 1960*s, at 
a time when the concept of intervening in the home of low-income families 
was accepted as an effective way to equalize opportunities for children. 
Most recently, in new programs that have been developed and in modifica- 
tions of older programs, assumptions have changed. Some program developers 
see themselves as facilitators rather than interveners. That is, they 
attempt to identify parents' own goals and then help parents plan and 
implement their own programs with their children. The educational inter- 
change between parents and professionals seems to be moving toward a 
sharing process and away from a didactic intervention. 

The Conceptual Outline for Reviewing Programs 

Four ways that programs engage parents were identified: (1) those 
that attempt to place parents in policy-making roles; (2) those that train 
parents to teach their own children; (3) those that encourage parents to 
support the efforts of the school; and (4) those that attempt to train 
parents to be better informed in child development, nutrition, and early 
education — in short, to be better parents. The programs reviewed here fall 
into the second category — those intended to teach parents to prepare their 
children for school. Some of these programs • include activities of the 
other categories. The outline devised for describing and analyzing the 
programs accommodates activities oriented toward teaching parents to be 
tUi-cb^rs. It includes four major areas of consideration: 

(1) the salience of the parent component in the total program 

(2) the content of the parent component 

(3) the teacher/parent ratio 

(4) the specificity and structure of the parent component 

1. Salience of the parent component 

This factor concerns the program format; that is, who is the target 
of the program efforts — parents, children, parent/child pairs, or both 
groups separately but equally. Four types of program format make up the 
four levels of this factor: (a) home visits only, (b) parent classes only, 
(c) home visits plus preschool classes for the children, (d) parent classes 
plus preschool classes for the children. 

The programs using home visits or parent classes only are considered 
to have the greatest emphasis on the parent component. The total program 
efforts are put into working with the parents; the parent component is 
the total program. The effects of the programs on tl children are assumed 
to be indirect, dependent on changes in the parents. Programs that work 
with mother/child pairs, but concentrate on the mothers, also are considered 
to assign highest priority to the parent component. 

In some programs, the program efforts are divided between parent train- 
ing (through home visits or parent classes) and an instructional program 
for the children which is independent of the parent training. Program ef- 
forts are oriented toward both parents and children, with both the parent 
and child components integral to the plan of intervention. The effects of 
these programs on children are assumed to be both direct and indirect — 
direct effects from the preschool classes and indirect effects from the par- 
ent training. ^ /> 
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The programs with the least salient parent components offer parents 
forms of involvement that are often considered less central to the pro- 
gram; parents and children participate in independent activities. Parents 
are invited to particpate in a Parent Night or parent/ teacher conferences, 
but the focus of these programs is on direct instruction or intervention 
with Che children. Programs concerned with parents as teachers are not 
likely to fall in this category. 

2. Content of the parent component 

The programs reviewed are all concerned with improving parents' skills 
in working with their children. They differ, however, with respect to the 
specific area of parent behavior focus of the training. Four distinct cur- 
ricula are distinguished among the different programs. Three of the cur- 
ricula emphasize different aspects of children's development which parent/ 
child interaction are intended to stimulate: verbal sensory-motor, general 
cognitive. The fourth kind of curriculum emphasizes parents' knowledge 
of child development principles. 

Some programs encourage parents to elaborate their language in daily 
interaction with their child in order to better stimulate his language 
development. The parents' language itself is also a focus of training. 
Other programs encourage parent/child interactions that facilitate the 
child's sensory-motor development through specific physical activities. 
A third group of programs focus on parent behaviors that promote the 
child's overall cognitive growth, including language development , concep- 
tual development, reasoning, and so on. In a fourth group of programs, 
the parent program does not focus on parent training and parent/child 
interactions but rather on increasing parents' understanding of child 
development principles. 

3. TeacKer/parent ratio 

The ratio of teachers to parents varies from one program to another. 
In some programs, teacher and parent work together in a one-to-one rela- 
tionship. In others the ratio is larger: either the teacher or teachers 
work with all the mothers as a group, or work with small groups of four or 
five mothers. The programs offer rationales for the method chosen. The 
one-to-one interaction is seen as more intense and personal; a group of 
mothers learning together is considered to provide group reinforcement for 
change. 

4. Specificity and amount of structure in the parent component 

The programs differ in the degree of specificity of suggestions 
given to parents for improving their interactions with their child. In 
some programs, specific teaching techniques are explicitly described. In 
other programs, suggestions are more general and open-ended. For instance, 
parents are encouraged to increase their use of language, to be more 
responsive to the child's comments, to play more teaching games, etc. 

Programs also differ in the amount of structure evident in the 
parent training. "Structure" refers to the degree to which program spon- 
sors set out the parents' behavior during the actual training and when 
at home working with their own children. In some programs, the parents 
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participate in specific, predefined tasks, presentations and practice 
sessions; in other programs there is more flexibility in determining 
each session^s activities, or parents hava some choice in their activities. 

Three levels are distinguished for each of the two factors of 
specificity and structure. High specificity means that the program for 
the parents has a specific focus in terms of desired parent behaviors, ■ 
usually a set of techniques to be acquired by parents for their interac- 
tions with their children. Medium specificity means that the parents' 
program has general goals for parents in terms of skills and techniques, 
but the final parent behaviors desired are not specified in such detail. 
Low specificity means the program does not define goals in terms of parent 
behaviors or skills. 

High structure means that the parents' participation jc; organized 
around a specific set of tasks. Medium structure ireans that parent acti- 
vities are more -f lexibly organized. Programs may involve parents 
primarily through active tasks that are not necessarily part of a se- 
quence and thus not standard across mothers or across groups of mothers 
in a program. Low structure means that parents do not participate in 
planned tasks. 

These four factors — salience of the parent component, content of the 
parent component, teacher/parent ratio, and level of specificity and struc- 
ture in the parent component — were selected as potentially important 
variables influencing program effectiveness In the next section of the 
paper, 29 programs that trained parents as teachers are briefly described 
and their evaluation results presented. In the light of these program 
evaluations, four questions will be discussed in the Summary and Conclu- 
sions section: 

Is there a relationship between the salience of the parent component 
and the effectiveness of the total program in producing changes in 
children and parents? 

Is there a particular content for the parent component that makes the 
total program more likely to be effective in producing changes in chil- 
dren and parents? 

Are programs with a smaller teacher /parent ratio more likely to be 
effective in producing changes in children and parents? 

Are programs with greater specificity or structure in the parent com- 
ponent more likely to be effective in producing changes in the chil- 
dren and parents? 

A Cautionary Note 

Certain problems are inherent in comparisons of the effectiveness of 
parent participation models in early education programs. First, in this 
review, program effectiveness is primarily judged in terms of the criterion 
of cognitive gains for the children, but many programs were designed to 
achieve other important goals, such as improvements in children's and 
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parents ' sr*lf ^concepts . These other goals obviously should be considered 
in any final conclusions • Second, there are methodological problems. 
Comparable tests are not used in all program evaluations. Some programs 
rely on standardized, normed tests; others develop and ufie their own 
tests. There is variation in the rigor of the evaluation! efforts. 
Often, choices are made for programmatic reasons which lilmit the scope 
of afn evaliiation. It would be easy to assume that the programs with 
the most extensive evaluations are the most effective. There is evidence, 
however, that the sophistication of a program's evaluation is not relai^ed 
to reported program effectiveness (Jamison, 1974) • Third, there is 
variation among the programs on factors that are not examined, such 
as age of children anJ number of hours of intervention. The potential 
effects of these factors make comparisons less than conclusive^ Fourth, 
it is likely that programs which fail to produce results are not re- 
ported, leaving a reviewer with a biased sample of programs showing 
varying degrees of success. Fifth, some of the most important questions 
about the effects of parent participation require follow-up data, and 
such data are often not available* 

These problems with cross-program comparisons justify a cautionary 
note to be added to conclusions made at this time. There are trends 
emerging across programs, but these must be considered as tentative. 
Several programs have onrgoing evaluation activities and new information 
is accumulating. The data available now, however, will contribute to 
more precise ways of talking about parent participation. 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS AND EVALUATION:^ 



The 29 programs described and evaluated in this section are' listed in 
Table I* Th?^ order of appearance of the prograins is based on their "pro- 
files" on each of the four features described in the Introduction. In 
general, prograins with similar profiles are clustered together. (See 
Table 2, p. 217 for the "profiles.") 

A number of sources were used to identify programs for consideration 
an^ several criteria were applied in selecting a program for review. To 
generate a pool of parent participation programs from which to choose, the 
follov^ing sources were used: ERIC Clearinghouse (a computer search) , 
other bibliographies of parent participation and compensatory education 
programs, references to other programs in program reports, and any "fugi- 
tive," unpublished materials we could obtain on individual programs. Two 
criteria guided selection of a program for this review. One criterion was 
the availability of a program evaluation. The other was the adequacy of 
the information on the working details of a program. 

Because of differences in the quality and completeness of the written 
program reports, not all of the programs are equally well covered on each 
of these topics. 

We attempted to present the descriptions from the point of view of 
the program sponsors. Their program reports were the basis of our descrip- 
tion and classification. Staff members in each program were contacted be- 
ginning in the spring of 1974 to solicit the most current evaluation data. 
Review of each program description by. the program sponsors was invited, 
and several descriptions were revised in response to sponsors' comments 
and criticisms. We do, however, assume full responsibility for any inac- 
curacies or distortions in the presentations of the programs and apologize 
for any inadvertent errors. 

The program descriptions follow these topics: 

General introduction to the program (demographic data) 
Age, race of children involved 
Date and length of program 

Target population characteristics, recruitment 

Assumptions underlying the program 

These draw primarily on the three assumptions: home 
deficit, critical period, family effects;. Further, 
individual programs are sometimes based on assumptions 
specific to their purpose which have influenced the 
design or approach of the program; these are described. 

Goals of the program 
For the children 
For the parents 

How the program worked 
For the children 
For the parents 20 
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Distlnctive, features of the program 

This is a brief summative description of how each 
program looked, particularly in terms of the factors 
mentioned in the Introduction, 

Hypotheses tested by the program 

What were the main questions that the program was 
interested in answering by the experimental manipu- 
lations? 

Evaluation results 
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List of Programs and Their Developers 
in Order of Appearance 

MCHP Mother-Child Home Program (Levenstein) 

PCDC Houston Parent-Child Development Center (Lelar, Johnson) 

First Generation Mother Study (Barbrack at Demonstration and 
Research Center for Early Education— DARCEE) 

Second Generation Mother Study (Barbrack at DARCEE) 

Three Home Visiting Strategies (Barbrack at DARCEE) 

Infant Intervention Project (Forrester at DARCEE) 

Study of Intrafamily Diffusion Effects (Gray and Gilmer 
at DARCEE) 

Ypsilanti-Carnegie Infant Education Project (Lambie, 
Weikart , Bond) 

ECSTPEP Early Child Stimulation Through Parent Education Program 

(Gordon) 

PCDC New Orleans Parent-Child Development Center (Andrews, 

Bache, Blumenthal, Weiner) 

PCDC Birmingham Parent-Child Development Center (Lasater, 

Malone, Weisberg, Gilliom) 

Parent-Child Course (Rayder at Far West Laboratory) 

Mothers Training Program (Karnes) 

HOPE Home-Oriented Preschool Education (Appalachian 

Educational Laboratory) 

Early Training Project (Gray and Klaus) 

SKIP Special Kindergarten Intervention Program (Kingston 

and Radin) 

Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Program (Weikart) 

Ypsilanti Curriculum Demonstration Project (Weikart) 

Spanish Dame Bilingual School (Mlcotti and Santa Clara 
County Office of Education) 

Ypsilanti Early Education Program (Radin) 

Hawaii University Center for Research in Early Childhood' 
Education (Adkins) 

Hawaii Program I 
Hawaii Program II 
Hawaii Program III 
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Table 1 continued 

Learning to Learn Program (Sprlgle) 

Structured Language Program (Mann) 

Teachiag Parents Teaching (Champagne and Goldman) 

PATTP Parents are Teachers Too Program (Boger) 

Project Early Push (Powney and U.S. Office of Education) 

Oakland Preschool Program (Waters and Oakland Unified 
School District) 
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THE MOTHER-CHILD HOME PROGRAM 



Program Director: Phyllis Levenstein 

The Mother-Child Home Program (part of the larger Verbal Interaction 
Project) was a home-based, preschool cognitive intervention program, first 
field-tested in 1967. It was a home-visit program for modeling for low- 
income mothers ways of interacting verbally with their child. Partici- 
pation in the program began when the target child was two years old, and 
each mother/child pair was part of the program for two years of interven- 
tion. The families received a maximum of 46 home visits for seven months 
during each year of participation. The program was implemented solely with 
low- income families, since one assumption of the program was that lowrin- 
come families would benefit from having a model for doing with their chil- 
dren what many middle- income families did on their oxm. Both black and 
white families have been involved. Originally, the program was instituted 
in three separate housing projects on Long Island, New York; a number of 
other organizations since then have replicated the Mother-Child Home Pro- 
gram in areas outside of Long Island. 

To recruit families for the program, entire housing projects were 
approached. Letters were sent out explaining the program to the mothers, 
followed by door-to-door contact. Those mothers expressing interest were 
then visited by a program supervisor. The only eligibility requirements 
were that the family's income level qualify for low- income housing and 
that neither parent have an education higher than high school. No reim- 
bursement was offered for participating, although the families kept the t:oy 
and book materials used in the home visits. Mothers who were willing to 
enroll their children in the program obviously were motivated in ways that 
unwilling mothers were not~a fact that reduced the generalizability of 
the results. However, the program plan did try to control a second source 
of difference in motivation by first having all participants in the pro- 
gram willing to participate and then assigning whole housing project groups 
to the experimental or control conditions. 

Goals of the Program 

For the children: The Mother-Child Home Program was aimed to better 
prepare low-income children for success in school by modifying their early 
experiences in ways that increased cognitive development. Verbal abilities 
were the area of particular concern. Low- income children were assumed to 
be especially vulnerable to educational disadvantage in verbal abilities, 
and this area of cognitive development was seen as crucial to school per- 
formance. The specific language development goal was to bring the chil- 
dren to a symbolic level of language use through an emphasis on labeling, 
categorizing, and concept-building. 

For the parents: The program's goal was to train by example low- 
income mothers to assume the function of "cognitive socialization," that 
is, to develop their own verbal-cognitive curricula to use at home with 
their child. The aim was to build verbal interaction into the very 
fabric of each family's experience, so that it would become an integrated 
part of the mother/child relationship. 
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Assumptions 

Low- income children were assumed to make inadequate use of publlr. 
school education due to "dysfunctional" preschool preparation. Similarly, 
low- income homes do not completely prepare children for school, especially 
in language abilities. Thus, the program focused on improving children's 
language development. The best time to intervene in children's verbal 
development was thought to be at age two or three years, during the early 
stages of speech development. 

Another assumption of this program was that more lasting changes 
would be produced if the cognitive enrichment program were embedded in 
the child's relationship with Important family-figures, since the cogni- 
tive stimulation would be continued when the program ended. Permanent 
assignment of the toy and book materials to the family was a further method 
of reinforcing the effects of the program after the program's termination. 

How the Program Worked 

The intervention consisted of biweekly home visits to each of the 
mother/child pairs by trained "Toy Demonstrators." The visitors were 
either volunteer middle-class women or paid low- income women who were form- 
erly mother participants in the program. The average length of time for a 
home visit was one-half hour- At the first visit, the weekly Verbal Inter- 
action Stimulus Material (VISM), consisting of books and educational toys, 
was introduced. In play sessions, the visitor demonstrated to the mother 
verbal interaction techniques using the VISM. Each mother was encouraged 
to practice these techniques with her child during the week. At the 
second weekly visit, the techniques were reviewed. 

The demonstrator's primary goal was to help the mother to assume gradu- 
ally the roles of teacher of her own child and facilitator of her child's 
cognitive development. The overall curriculum goal for the children was 
to build concepts through verbal interactions with their mothers. These 
goals were approached through guiding mothers to utilize verbal interaction 
techniques shown by the visitor. The sequence of structured tasks intro- 
duced weekly stimulated verbal interaction between mothers and children by 
providing a basis for meaningful, interesting dialogue. The play. tasks 
wemlntroduced in a sequence based on developmental principles; they pro- 
vided a focus for the program, ensured sustained efforts by the mothers, 
and guided the mother's involvement in educational activities with her 
child. The interaction techniques were modeled for the mothers by the 
demonstrators. These techniques were "operationalizations" of various ver- 
bal interaction variables, such as "naming your actions." The teaching 
methods primarily used with the mothers were modeling, and positive rein- 
forcement. The methods were meant to be nondidactic and to encourage par- 
ent par ticipaticn in the learning: The title of Toy Demonstrators was 
adopted to emphasize the nondidactic nature of the visits and to reduce any 
threatening aspects. The Toy Demonstrators were trained not to act as 
counselors. They tried to increase the mothers' self-confidence in their 
awn skills. 
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The demonstrator *s role as a colleague to the mother was more a goal 
than an immediate reality. The Toy Demonstrator was more active as teacher 
at the beginning of the home visit program than later. As the visits 
continued, she became gradually less initiating, aiming toward the mother ^s 
independence. 

Distinctive Characteristics 

The Mother-Child Home Program strongly emphasized the mother/child 
dyad, both in its theoretical base and in the design for the intervention. 
All intervention took place in the home, with both the mother and child 
present. The program statements emphasized that the mothers were considered 
to be the most important teachers, with the home visitors as colleagues. 
The parents had active roles in the program, which were quite structured by 
means of the concrete tasks presented weekly. The tasks focused the 
mothers* involvement in a sustained, sequential, structured series of ac- 
tivities. Mothers were given genuine involvement and responsibility in ways 
hypothesized to be ^educationally meaningful. 

Main Hypotheses 

The main hypothesis tested was that a rise would occur in both the 
general and verbal intelligence of low-income children exposed to home- 
based stimulation of verbal interaction in the mother-child dyad. A sub- 
sidiary hypothesis was that since the intervention was dependent primarily 
on the mother, the stimulation should continue beyond the end of the pro- 
gram, and intellectual gains should be maintained. Also, superior psycho- 
social behavior in school was predicted for program children. 

It was also hypothesized that the intellectual gains should be grea- 
ter for two-year-olds than for three-year-olds, because the younger child- 
ren would be receiving intervention at an earlier stage of language devel- 
opment. 

Results 

The first evaluation of the Mother-Child Program was conducted in 
1967-68. In each year of testing since then, there has been confirmation 
of the major hypothesis of the program with respect to a rise in .general 
and verbal intelligence. The immediate cognitive effectiveness of the 
program has been demonstrated for each group of subjects receiving the 
intervention. Two-year-olds, however, have not done significantly better 
than three-year-olds on the test used in the evaluation. 

In the 1967-68 evaluation, children were divided into an experimental 
group (E) and two comparison groups — one received no intervention of any 
kind (C2) and the other received home visits by social workers bringing 
gifts not meant to induce verbal interaction (CI). This second comparison 
group was included to test for the effects of the attention and gifts, 
independent of the cognitive curriculum of the treatment group. At pre- 
testing on the Stanford-Binet and Cattell intelligence tests, E scored be- 
low CI and C2, with C2 significantly superior to E. After one year of 
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1 tet^f?^ E»8 general IQ score rose above both C groups, but the post- 
r^gt "®^ce was significant only between E and CI. Group E gained 17 
llintK ^° ^ *ean score of 102; C2 gained 2 points, to 94. E's gain was 
llfod^^t^^^^ higher than gains made by either C group. On the PPVT, the 
3e ^^^^^ emerged, with E moving from behind both C groups at pre-test 
lTot}f^^T''l^°t\i gtoups at post-test. Again, the difference was signifi- 
l^t <?*^y/°i: E and CI. E gained 12 points, C2 gained 4 points, and CI 
3^t ^ P°^^*:s. Although verbal interaction was the primary means used in 
tte P<il^ foster cognitive growth, the gains in verbal intelligence 
^deV not as great as the gains in general intelligence. 

Demonstrators did find "cognitively st%lating material" 
avail^ J ^° the children In the homes of all subject groups. This fact 
iigge^J ^^at the materials theniselves were not sufficient to stimulate 
Tr^mi-^Z^ ^^^eiopment. The 1969-71 evaluation included a comparison 
TyomV AiT '^ceived the VISM only, without training of the mothers. This 
fvoup '^^1^°^ show comparable gains to the E groups, a result which corrob- 
T^Ate^ ^^riier conclusion about the inadequacy of materials alone, 
f^bts f^^'^ental group, however, did outgain control groups, suggesting 
^^at ^^'^^tcuiar materials had some influence.) 

j^othera ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^he PPVT in 1967-68. No significant pre- or 

st^<^^^^ differences were found between groups during the first year. 

^ne-haif original E group had no further contact with the program 

u.t ^^^^.^^^ follow-up tests 30 months after the program pre-testing. 
S^ey '^^^ a mean of 12-7 out of their original 17-point IQ gain. On 

tJe V^i* retained 14 points out of their original 15-point gain. The 

g^in^ retainad were statistically significant. 

pi the. yggr, it was decided that maximum benefits would be 

^^hle^ Chlidiren participated in the Mother-Child Home Program for two 

v!ar^' decision was based on the results of five children of the 

tiei^ J ^oup who were given the home visits and VISM for a second year, 
tb^ t °f that year, their general IQ scores had risen 24.8 points, 6 
toi-nt^^n''^ their 18-point gain after one year. Their PPVT scores had 
tiseii ^°^^ts, compared to a gain of 9.6 after one year. 

jjew tre^^^^^^ groups were formed, made up of new children and children 
from fx,°'^8tnal Cl group. A new comparison group was added, which re- 
:^iv^ ^"^,^811 only. Xhe immediate gains on the IQ tests were signif i- 
!nt ^ ^ ^ groups, including the ViSM-only comparison group, although 

outgsined the comparison group. All E groups gained at least 
in D(7^ ^ the PPVT, statistically significant gains were made by the 

S grcJ^^n' ^^thougb the gains were lower than for IQ. The PPVT score of . 
ti,e C^ ^'^^^on group fell 6 points. 

iTiie gro^p g children received a second year of the program. In 
-His ^^^"""d year they increased their mean IQ gain by 6 points, making a 
l^taX 17 !z points. The mean IQ score for the group was 108.6. 

Zti^ PPVT, the group increased their gain to 17.6 points from their first- 
0^^ ^atn Of 5 p^|nts. Both these second-year gains were significant. (The 
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second-year program evaluation was probably affected by the introduction 
of nonprofessional women as the Toy Demonstrators, Slightly lower gains 
were expected to occur as a result.) 

The third-year evaluation, conducted in 1970, again demonstrated the 
strong effectiveness of the program in producing substantial immediate gains 
in both general IQ and verbal test scores. Children In the program for 
one year showed a mean jain of 16 IQ points, to 107. Children in the pro- 
gram for two years showed a mean gain of 18 IQ points. Most of the rise 
in IQ scores was shown during the first y^r of intervention. 

Data from treatment groups entering the program subsequent to 1970 
showed IQ gains ranging from 14 to 22 points. Short-term socioemotional 
effects of the program also began to be measured by Toy Demonstrator rat- 
ings of children's home session behavior. (A measure was developed by 
program sponsors, called the Child's Behavior Traits.) Results for the 
1971 experimental group indicated significant gains for program children 
in socioemotional competence. 

Most mothers in the program reported improvement in their family ver- 
bal interactions. Mothers' comments were generally supportive of the pro- 
gram. 

Longitudinal and follow-up results: There was a significant pro- 
gram effect on children's followMip IQ scores. A positive linear rela- 
tion was shown to hold between follow-up IQ and amount of treatment re- 
ceived. In general, children with tuo years of full treatment retained 
their significant IQ gains at least into first grade, while all other 
treated and untreated groups demonstrated IQ retention on a continuum 
dependent on their amount of exposure to the program. 

Subjects receiving two years of full intervention maintained signi- 
ficant gains over pre-test scores, up to 20 months after intervention ended. 
Not only were the immediate post-test gains sizeable (an average of 1 per- 
cent gain in IQ) , most of this gai'^. was retained into public school. Sig- 
nificant differences were found in tirst grade between two-year treatment 
groups and untreated groups, in cognitive and socioemotional functioning. 

The groups of children who had received less than two years of full 
treatment showed some diminishing of IQ gain; however, the groups generally 
retained a statistically significant level of IQ gain over their original 
pre-test scores, at each post-testing in public school through first grade 
(over two years after intervention had ended). One group of subjects who 
had received the full program for one year and a shortened second year 
(reduced number of VISM and visits) retained nearly all of their 19 point 
IQ gain in first grade; another group who had received one full year plus 
a second year of some VISM retained an average of 16 out of 19 IQ points, 
A group who had only one year of the intervention retained half their 
original 17 point gain, when tested in first grade. Another group of sub- 
jects who had received ^'nonstimulating'* home visits for the first year and 
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then had a year of the full program maintained an IQ gain of 13 points 
into first grade. The different comparison groups of subjects did not 
show significant gains in general IQ over pre-test scores. 

Ratings by classroom teachers of children's school psychosocial 
behavior favored experimental children over comparison children. Gener- 
ally, the treatment groups were consistently rated above average in psy- 
chosocial behavior; there was evidence that children's scores fell on a 
continuum according to amount of treatment, similar to follow-up IQ 
scores. 

Replications: As of December, 1972, nineteen organizations were 
involved in repeating the Mother-Child Program In ^^J^, 
Eieht of the programs had reported first-year mean IC change, which 
r^ged fron. -2.4^o +23.8, with a mean of +11.0. ^The four progr^s^re- 
portlng second-year gains showed a mean gain oi: 15.0 points. The program 
IZXl the greatest gain had the largest sample size f -g^^^J^^^ 
that the smaller gains may have been due to experimental variables rather 
than to problems in adapting the program to other locations. 

Individual differences: Although the mean IQ score gains wer^^^ 
formly high for experimental children, gains for individual children 
dl^?e^ed widely. An effort was made to Identify variables associated 
with^Ss group diversity. A group of program children . 
Sgh and LOW diners. There was found to be a common pattern °f verbally 
rSated behavior In each of the two groups. High and Low. F^"!'^^^^™^ 
visitors' reports on the children's observed behaviors there f^erged a 
set of behaviors-Including asking and answering questions, initiating 
conversations, cooperation with the Toy °' ?t 

with the toys-which High Gainers did much more than 1^°" f ^^3^. 
anneared that the variables the program was stressing, the verbal-Inter 
l^??^n1arSbles! were significant in the children's intellectual develop- 

The children that weren't getting Involved In the interaction, for 
whatever reason, did not increase their intellectual performance. 

The Mother-Child Home Program was shown to be highly effective. The 
evaluation methods were comparatively strong: a large ""J^^^ "^^^JJ^f"" 
^ere involved; control groups were maintained; a number of standardized 
tests were applied; longitudinal and follow-up studies were carried outj 
and Relatively successful replications have been reported One of the most 
valuable aspects of the program evaluation is that the design of the 
comparison group allowed the specification of some of ^the variables in 
patent involvement that seemed to be important. The VISM without the 
explicit involvement of the mother and child with the toy was not nearly 
as v-ffective: home visits by a social worker were not as effective as^ 
visits by the Toy Demonstrators. The follow-up results also suggested ^ 
that the full, active involvement of parents as teachers in their child s 
cognitive development may have special significance in retention of initial 
gains made under fornu:'' intervention programs. 
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HOUSTON PARENT-CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER 



Program Directors: Dale L. Johnson, Hazel Leler, and Associates 

In 1968 and 1969, 36 Parent-Child Centers were established In the 
United States by the Office of Economic Opportunity. The Parent-Child 
Centers provided educational programs for children, comprehensive health 
care for the families , and parent activities to increase parent effective- 
ness. In 1970, four of these Centers were designated as research models 
in intervention for children under three years of age. Three have con- 
tinued Bince 1971: the University of Houston Parent-Child Development 
Center, the Bimlagham Parent-Child Development Center, and the New Orleans 
Parent-Child Development Center. Since its pilot phase ^ the Houston 
Center has operated for three years, 1971-74, and it is still in operation. 

The program is designed to provide a better educational experience 
for Mexican-American children. Changes In low-income preschool-aged 
children are effected by promoting changes in parent/child interaction 
and parent teaching style, and by strengthening family functioning. 
Families enter the program when the i:arget child is one year old and remain 
in the program for two years. 

The target area served by the program consists of two low- income, 
Mexican-American neighborhoods or barrios. Most of the families involved 
speak Spanish as their first language. Door-to-door visits were made in 
the neighborhoods to recruit families. The program was described in a 
general way to families ^o met the three entrance criteria: a child under 
one year, an unemployed mother, and economic disadvantage. If a family was 
interested in joining, it was randomly assigned to the experimental group 
(the educational program plus cosmunity referral services and medical ser- 
vices or one of the comparison groups (no services or community and medical 
services only) . A community worker was then assigned to the family to 
explain the program and the participation Xv^quirements. 

Program Goals 

For the children: The program is aimed to increase the children's 
intellectual development?, to encourage the natural interest and curiosity 
of the young children in order to promote learning, and to enhance the 
children's self-esteem. The long-range goal is to improve the children's 
school performance and increase the realization of their potential in all 
areas. 



See Review and Summary of a National Survey of the Parent-Child Center 
Program by Joan Costello, Yale Child Study Center, (for O.E.OO , 
August, 1970. 
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For the parents: The general program goal is to strengthen the 
parents as effective educational agents in the growth of their child. 
The program is aimed at helping parents become aware of their ability to 
influence their child *s performance and their importance in the child's 
development. Parents are offered ideas for improving their teaching 
skills and interaction patterns with their child and are encouraged to 
practice the new skills. A program goal is the development of home 
environments that will stimulate children* s intellecttaal, social, and 
physical development. 

Assumptions 

A primary assumption of the intervention is that a relationship 
exists between parental behaviors and a child* s functioning and school 
performance. Early family experiences are seen as important to all forms 
of a child's later development. Parents are considered to be the earliest 
and most intense socializing influence on a child. Parent/child inter- 
actions are in important source of learning for a child. Being an effec- 
tive parent is considered to require knowledge and skills for optimal 
stimulation of a child's learning and development; low-income mothers are 
considered less likely than higher-income mothers to have access to this 
kind of knowledge. As a consequence, low-income children might be less 
well-prepared for school. Another factor involved in the school perfor- 
mance of bilingual low-income children is their lack of proficiency in 
English. A third factor considered potentially responsible is the school's 
lack of responsiveness to special needs . of low- income and especially 
Spanish-speaking children. The Houston Center's program is focused on 
changing home-related variables, including parent behavior, and helpii g 
parents work with the schools, but changes in the schools are seen as also 
important. 

The fact that the population is Mexican-American as well as low- 
income led the program plamers to make some additional assumptions: (1) 
the fathers are probably heads of the households, and their support would 
be essential; (2) due to cultural and family patterns, mothers are more 
likely to remain at home, and a home-based program might thus be more 
acceptable to them. 

The theoretical basis of the program curriculum is eclectic, drawing 
from the developmental theories of Piaget and Erickson, behaviorist theory, 
and from Robert White's work on competence. It was felt to be important 
to the long-term effectiveness of the program for parents and children to 
develop feelings of competence in their own abilities in learning situations. 
The program sponsors hope to increase the awareness by Mexican -American 
parents of their own abilities to influence their child's learning and 
intellectual development. 

How the Program Works 

Each family participates for two years. The two years of the pro- 
gram involve different activities. When the target child is one year old, 
the family is enrolled in the In-Home programs. For a year, bilingual 
teachers trained in early childhood theory and practice make weekly home 
visits to the families in the experimental group. The goal of these 
visits is to help the mothers become more effective teachers of their own 
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child. It is expected that mothers will begin to feel more responsible 
for and capable of participating in their child's learning as a result of 
the home visits. Mothers are helped to develop their teaching skills, 
including how to assess their child's readiness for new learning, how 
to use household materials to help the child learn, and how to select and 
make toys appropriate for learning. Mothers are also helped to understand 
more about child development , e.g. , why certain activities stimulate a 
child's development. Child-rearing methods are also discussed. 

Program sponsors indicate that the present emphasis is on a sharing 
approach with the mothers rather than a training approach, which more 
nearly characterized the home visits at an earlier point in the program 
development. The sharing approach apparently places more emphasis on 
the parents' own knowledge and personal experiences with their child. Parents 
and staff are seen as working together and sharing knowledge to help the 
child. The mother is considered to be the principal teacher of her child, 
and the visiting teacher is an advisor/consultant to the mother. The 
teacher tries to keep her direct interaction with the child. to a minimum. 
The home visitors use didactic techniques and modeling to a minimum, relying 
on reinforcement and suggestions „ These latter methods are felt to be 
better for encouraging the mothers own ideas and increasing their sense of 
competence. The home educators oth offer ideas to the mothers and draw 
ideas from them. 

Each weekly session focuses on a different topic. During the first 
year of the project, the sessions were flexible, not based on predetermined 
topics or prepackaged in any way. A more structured set of 3 home ses- 
sions has been developed and is being used. Another change has been a 
shift in emphasis away from school-related terms such as "lesson" and "home 
assignment" and "home teacher". The program staff is shifting to the terms 
"session" (or topic), "home activity," and "home educator," apparently 
in order to express the special nature of the home teaching in contrast to 
more didactic school situations. The set of 3 sessions follow a structured, 
linear sequence. Each session has three aspects: the primary topic (e.g., 
a particular concept to be developed that week), an interaction session 
centered on a loan or gift toy, and a suggeoted activity for the mother 
to carry out during the week. (In the first year of the project's operation, 
a language lesson was included in each weekly sessions, but it was dropped.) 
The interaction aspect includes a mother/child interaction session during 
which the home educator model teaching behaviors for the mother to practice 
with her child. Now, however, direct modeling is avoided as too didactic 
and the mothers is encouraged to interact on her own. The home educator 
attempts to act as reinf orcer and advisor rather than as an expert com- 
peting with the mother. 

The curriculum with the materials includes a description of each toy 
and suggested activities for mothers to carry out with the toy. A sched- 
ule for loans and gifts of educational material*: was set up. Mpthers 
are presented a toy to give their child. While the child manipulates it, 
the mother is encouraged to discuss what the child is learning from the 
toy and what other uses the toy has for helping the child learn and enjoy 
learning. The mother is sometimes given a short description of ideas 
developed by other mothers and teachers on ways for using the toy. 
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Each mother is asked to collect data on her child's language, 
cognitive, motor, and social development, both to help the home educa- 
tors determine the curriculum and to sensitize the mother to her child's 
level of development. Each mother is given a notebook in which to put 
her data. It also contains summaries of the weekly sessions and the toy 
description. It was assumed that these would increase the parents' 
participation and encourage them to feel responsible for their child's 
learning . 

The first year of home visits was originally supplemented with four 
weekend workshops for groups of families at a residential retreat. These 
have been shifted to workshops held at the Center with the expectation that 
this will reduce costs, increase attendance, and encourage ties between 
the families and the Center. Groups of eight to twelve families are invited 
to one or two afternoon socials and three or four one-day center-based work- 
shops (on a weekend). The fourth workshop may be a residential workshop 
away from the Center in a natural, recreational environment. One purpose 
of these workshops is to involve the father and older siblings, so that 
the entire family particpates. 

Group interaction sessions are held in order to encourage workshop 
participants to examine more closely communication, decision-making, and 
role-relationships. Sometimes these are held in peer groups, fathers and 
mothers separately, and the children in age-groups. Sometimes parents 
meet together. At other times, the families meet in family units, and 
occasionally all meet together. Children's groups are engaged in activ- 
ities related to the workshop theme, including creative art, nature hikes, 

and sports. 

During a family's second year of participation in the program, mothers 
and children attend an In-Center program away from home. The children are 
enrolled in a preschool classroom in which the curriculum emphasizes con- 
ceptual, language, and self-concept development . While the children are 
in the preschool classrooms, the mothers attend group sessions. The 
mothers and children attend four mornings each week for eight months. 

The mothers' curriculum has two aspects. Mothers participate in 
sessions on home management skills, such as nutrition, cooking, sewing, and 
also in sessions on child development which are aimed at increasing the 
mothers' sensitivity to their child and improving their own teaching 
skills. The home management skills are taught through lectures, discus- 
sions, demonstrations, and practice sessions. In relation to the child 
development sessions, program planners felt that during the first year of 
the project, there was tod much emphasis on the educator as the "expert". 
Consiequehtly, in these sessions as in the In-Home visits, the focus was 
changed to a sharing philosophy, with the mothers contributing from their 
own experience and knowledge and the educator contributing from her train- 
ing and experience. Lectures were avoided and discussions, films, role- 
playing employed. Micro-teaching is valued as a tool. Each mother is 
video-taped interacting with her child with an educational toy. The mother 
views her own videotape and then it is viewed, with her permission, by 
other mothers. Emphasis is on positive feedback focusing on the mother's 
positive teaching techniques. Mothers visit the children's classroom 
with a specific goal selected by the mother and the child development 
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educator In mind, such as observing a certain behavior or teaching a 
specific concept to the child. After participating In the child's 
classroom for a morning, the mothers, the educator, and the teachers meet 
to evaluate the day and clarify what was happening. 

Fathers and mothers are also Invited to attend biweekly evening dis- 
cussion meetings on topics of Interest to parents, especially to the fathers 
such as budgeting or credit. 

Bilingual language skills are emphasized for both parents and children; 
In relation to the children this emphasis takes several forms. When fami- 
lies are In their first year In the program (the In-Home year) , the home 
educators discuss with the mothers ways they can stljuulate the child's 
language. The mother is urged to Interact with the child in the language 
in which she is most comfortable* In the second, In-Center year, language 
development and stimulation are again discussed with the mothers. The 
classroom teachers speak to the two-year old in his dominant language, 
since he is just beginning to master it. This provides a natural bilingual 
environment in the classroom since some children are spoken to in Spanish, 
some in English. The child hears and begins to grasp both languages. 

Language instruction and practice also take several forms in relation 
to the mothers. During the first In-Home year, mothers who want English 
instruction are offered a weekly class in English at the Center « During 
the second In-Center year when the mothers attend the Center four mornings 
weekly, a half-hour English is offered daily to those mothers desiring it. 
In all adult group activities, including Family Workshop and In-Center 
discussion groups, the parents conduct most of their activities in Spanish, * 
moving to English if they desire or to meet individual needs. An effort is 
made to include English terms and phrases in various areas of the curric- 
ulum, especially in the home management activities where mothers need to 
know English labels for foods and isewing materials when they shop. 

Another part of the program for the families is referral to medical, 
educational, and welfare services. The community workers help make the 
families aware of services available in the community. Each target child 
is given a medical examination and follow-up. 

A Parent Advisory Council elected by the parents meets monthly for 
program input on their needs, evaluation, and suggestions for change. The 
actual power held by the Council is limited to recommendations. 

Distinctive Characteristics 



The Houston Parent-Child Development Center involves parents in a 
number of ways. The In-Home participation focuses on helping parents 
learn new teaching skills. The home sesssions are parent-centered, and 
nothers are encouraged to feel primarily responsible as their child *s 
ceacher. The increasing eu^phasis on the parent's own ideas would seem to 
futher strengthen the parent's role. Although the atmosphere is less 
didactic, the change decreases the level of explicit structuring of 
parent /child home interactions. 
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In the second year of the program professional teachers are given 
more responsibility for teaching the children, making parents partners 
with other teachers. It appears that the In-Center classes continue to 
encourage parents* home teaching efforts, although there is greater 
emphasis on general knowledge (e.g. , of nutrition and child development), 
and concrete home tasks were not mentioned). The classes for the parents 
put them in a student role, but the teaching techniques used (such as_ 
role-playing, video-taping) require parents to participate actively. The 
new program emphasis seems to increase the Importance of the parent s own 
knowledge, with professionals offering suggestions on how to best apply 
it. The Family Workshops are concerned with changing intra-family 
relationships and family attitudes. The different forms of parent par- 
ticipation vary in the level of parent responsibility, although all forms 
were designed to encourage active parent involvement. Parent participa- 
tion is considered essential if the children in the program are to u^in- 
tain the gains made during the Intervention. The parents are considered 
responsible for learning new skills and attitudes so that the impact of 
the intervention on the children will be retained after the program ends. 
Parents, particularly the mother, are expected to provide the environ- ^ 
mental force instigating and maintaining competent behavior by the child. 
In this sense, the program assigns a great deal of responsibility to the 
parents and offers active teaching of the skills considered necessary for 
this role. 

The program involves a comprehensive plan for changing the home 
environment in which the Mexican-American children develops. The program 
design seems ambitious in its envisioned range of influence. The program 
planners are interested in strengthening the whole family structure in 
ways deemed beneficial to child development, and all the components are 
aimed at this goal and justified by the same assumptions. 

Main Hypotheses 

The main hypotheses being tested in the evaluation of this program 
are (1) children whose families are involved will Improve in their 
intellectual performance; (2) mothers will improve in their teaching 
techniques; (3) the homes of the families involved will become better 
learning environments. 

Results 

Results, have been analyzed only for the first program year, 1971-7?. 
In this year, a group of one-year-olds and their mothers were enrolled in 
the In-Home component; another group of two-year-olds and their parents 
received only the second-year, In-Center experience. The full plan of the 
program includes two control groups ~ one group to receive the outreach 
community services, called the Services Control; the second control group 
is called the No Services Control. For the year 1971-72, there was only 
a Services Control group for comparison with the experimental group. (197Z- 
73 wta the first year with the full program design.) Fifty-three families 
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with one-year-olds were initially enrolled, and there was 35 control 
families with one-year-olds; 27 families rrfth two-year-olds were 
enrolled, with 22 control families. Final data were collected on 34 
experimental group families with one-year olds and 30 control families, and 
17 experimental families with two-year-olds plus 17 controls. Although 
families were randomly assigned for the treatment groups, there has been a 
differential attrition rate between the.- experimental and control groups, 
both at the point when each family's exact participation was described 
and during the intervention. 

During their first year in the program, the one-year-olds were tested 
with the Bayley Test -- the Mental and Psychomotor Development Indices. 
The post-test scores at the end of the year on the Mental Development 
Index indicated a significant difference In scores favoring the experimental 
children, 95,7 to 88.6. Only the experimental-group children had made a 
significant pre-post gain (10 points) . The two-year-old group was tested 
with the Stanford-Binet at age three. The year-end Binet IQ scores signifi- 
cantly favored the experimental children, 97.9 to 88.2. Intelligence test 
scores on children under three years of age, particularly the Bayley Test, 
are not known as good predictors of a child's later school performance, 
so the relevance of these measures in terms of the children's later academic 
success in unclear. The two-year-olds were also tested with the Concept 
Familiarity Index (CFI), at the end of the In-Center program when they were 
age three. Their curriculum was partially based on Palmer's system of 
concepts, and the CFI was a measure of how well the children learned the 
concepts they were being taught* The experimental children were successful 
on 64 percent of the Items, significantly higher than the 52 percent success 
of the control children 

Mothers in the program were administered a measure of their teaching 
behavior. The MISS. (Maternal Interaction in a Structured Situation) was 
given, which involves video-taping each mother teaching her child, using 
a set of standard toys. Only the mothers of the two-year-olds took the 
test at the end of the In-Center program year. On the Control dimension, 
the experimental mothers were significantly more autonomy-granting and 
less intruding. On the Affection dimension, experimental mothers were more 
often rated warm and less often rated neutral. The evaluation reports 
globally described the treatment mothers as smoother and more attuned to 
their children during the teaching sessions. 

Caldwell's HOME Inventory was used to measure changes in the home en- 
vironments of the families. The partially analyzed data showed no signi- 
ficant differences between treatment and control families for the first- 
year group. For the second-year group, the data showed a trend favoring 
the home environment of the experimental families, especially in "Maternal 
Involvement with the Child and "Provision of Appropriate Play Materials." 
On the Psychological Mindedness Scale, the experimental mothers signifi- 
cantly exceeded control mothers on one part, the Developmental Change 
measure. They were higher on the Behavior Shaping measure, but not signi- 
ficantly so. 
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It is premature to form conclusions about the effectiveness of 
this program, since even the first-year results have not been completely 
analyzed. The results at this point have been more substantial in the area 
of maternal teaching behavior and less substantial in the areas of maternal 
attitude change. The program was successful in increasing the cognitive 
development of the children. This pattern of program effects is consis- 
tent with the program's goal of making the parents able to carry on the 
intervention after the formal program ends. The changes being made in the 
program in the direction of more parent responsibility seem promising for 
future Immediate and long-term program success. One question that remains 
is whether the wide range of parent participation strategies makes a program 
more effective or whether it dissipates the effectiveness of any one activity, 
especially the individual parent /teacher sessions of mother/child interaction. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERVENTION IN THE HOME AND PARAPROFESSIONAL CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



Program Directors: C. R. Barbrack and Horton: DARCEE 

Barbrack and Horton, at DARCEE,^ condtacted a series of studies 
Investigating ways to improve the educabilify of young children from 
low- income homes and modify the- home environsjent to enhance and sustain 
children's long term intellectual growth. Several different home-based 
mother-straining programs were compared for cost and effectiveness. Of 
particular interest was the "vertical diffusion effect" which appeared 
in Gray's Early Training Project (pp. 105-110), which suggested that 
mother-training programs benefited younger siblings of target children. 

Children in the programs came from low-income areas and housing 
projects in south central Tennessee. In recruiting, letters describing 
the program were sent out to eligible families. These letters were 
followed up by a home visitor presentation to the eligible mothers. 
Interested mothers were then enrolled. No money was paid to the mothers, 
although some of the materials such as books and toys were left with the 
families for the duration of the program* In some cases. Head Start: 
program families were used as the subject population, recruiting from within 
an already-motivated, involved group of parents. 

Program Goals 

For the children: The program directors sought to increase the 
educability of the low- income children. This included greater competence 
in the areas of language and concepts, knowledge about how to learn, an 
improved self -concept, and more positive attitudes toward learning. 

For the parents: Each mother was expected to take on two new roles: 
teacher of her own child and change ageni: in improving the lifestyle of 
her whole family. Mothers were trained in specific teaching techniques, and 
the program goal was for mothers to use these techniques on their own at 
home. It was also hoped that mothers would increase their ability to 
control and order the home environment in ways beneficial to child develop- 
ment, e.g., provide structure, organize learning opportunities for the child, 
and increase verbal interaction. As a result of their participation, it 
was expected that mothers would develop new attitudes, including a better 
self-concept, more independence, and an ability to delay gratification. 



Darcee refers to the Demonstration and Research Center for Early 
Education, Nashville^ Tennessee. This Center has been actively 
involved in research on home intervention programs since the late 
1960*8. A number of the DARCEE projects are included in this review. 
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The program sponsors believed that low- income children do poorly in 
public school because they lack two basic skills necessary for academic 
success: competence in using language and knowing how to learn. The 
low-income home was assumed to inadequately prepare children in these 
skills. The environment of the home did not provide sufficient adult/child 
verbal interaction, nor was the child in the home encouraged to explore. 
Low- income parents had to concentrate on struggling to survive and consequently 
were likely to feel powerless, to lack self-respect, and to be unaware of 
their role in enhancing their child's development. Low-income children 
thus learn less than do middle income children from their environment and 
do not develop good strategies for or attitudes toward learning. 

Parent training was emphasized on the assumption that the home 
environment and parents were crucial in a child's emotional and intellec- 
tual development. By directly involving the parents, programs would be 
more likely to produce lasting changes in the educational potential of 
the children, both target children and siblings. 

First Generation Mother Study 

The first project. First Generation Mother Study, operated in 1968- 
1969. Of particular interest to this study was the "vertical diffusion 
effect" or benefits for younger siblings in intervention by home visits^ 
Four mothers who participated in an earlier program were trained as home 
visitors. Twelve urban black families were selected from a housing pro- 
ject to serve as the study sample. Target children ranged in age from 
three to five years. A comparison group was formed of twelve black chil- 
dren from the same low-income housing project. It was not stated whether 
housing project families were randomly assigned to treatment groups. 

How the Program Worked 

Each mother/child pair received forty weeks of weekly, one hour 
home visits. No group classes were offered for the children. The home 
visits were intended to train mothers to take on teaching responsibilities 
at home and to consider themselves as effective change agents in improving 
their family's life style. 

The two roles for mothers that served as teaching goals (mother as 
teacher and mother as change agent) were the same roles the home visitor 
assumed with respect to the mothers. The visitor guided the mothers 
in gradually increasing participation in their child's educational activi- 
ties. Mothers began as observers of the interaction between visitor and 
child and eventually were expected to take over complete teaching respon- 
sibility. 

In case studies of home visits, the home visitor seemed to main- 
tain active participation in the teaching of the child. There was quite 
a bit of direct interacting between the child and the home visitor. The 
amount of teaching responsibility assumed by the mother depended on the 
individual mother — how fast she learned the teaching techniques, how 
shy she was about taking over from the home visitor. Home visitors were 
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tralned not to rush mothers into positions of responsibility for the 
teaching. Thus, although the mother was to be the main focus of the 
visitor's efforts and to be the primary teacher of her own child, 
these goals were not always reached in individual sessions or in the set 
of sessions for some mothers. The primary teaching techniques that the 
home visitors were expected to use were modeling and demonstration; the 
case studies indicated, however, that the visitors assumed a more advi- 
sory role, particularly in the early home visits. 

Although there was not a preplanned series of specific tasks that 
functioned as the curriculum of the home visits for each mother/child 
pair, the home visitor had lessons in mind when she came and used materials 
around the home to demonstrate the lessons. Mothers were assigned concrete 
tasks to carry out during the week only after they had moved beyond the 
initial, more dependent observer role. They were, however, encouraged to 
practice the activities shown during the home visits and to generally do 
more interacting with and teaching of their child. 

Hypothesis ' 

The main hypothesis was that children in the Rome Visitor group 
would show significant gains in intellectual, verbal and conceptual 
perfonaance and that they would be superior to children in the comparison 
group at post-test. 

Results 

Neither the Home Visitor group nor the comparison group* showed 
significant pre-post gains on the Stanford-Binet or the PPVT. On the 
BARGEE Concept Test, the Home Visitor group made significant gains on all 
three subtests. When the Home Visitor group was compared with the com- 
parison group, the Home Visitor group was superior on the Binet and 
the PPVT, and the differences neared significance. 

Three reasons were suggested for the unexpected poor showing by the 
Home Visitor group. First, the home visitors were newly-trained para- 
prof essionals who gradually gained confidence in their roles and o:ily 
gradually used all their skills in working with the mothers; second, the 
intervention was very short; third, the sample size was quite small. The 
lack of substantial differences between the Home Visitor and comparison 
groups might also have been related to variables in the treatment Itself. 
The home visits were not focused through the use of a series of specific 
tasks which the mothers were to practice during the week. The inexperience 
of the home visitors might have increased the. amount of direct teaching of 
the children done by the visitors and thus decreased the amount of parent 
training and parental assumption of the teaching role. Inexperience also 
might have reduced the effectiveness of the home visitors in teaching the 
children. Finally, a longer program operation and more experienced home 
visitors might have increased the demonstrated gains for the participating 
families. Despite the relative Ineffectiveness of the treatment in produc- 
ing significant changes in the children, the home visitors themselves 
showed positive changes in their attitudes and teaching skills. 
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^Jf^ — ^< ^tlori_ mother Study 

St compared the effectiveness of three different home- 

ViSlt'^^jQ ^^tegieS which focused on mothers. The study was concerned 
Vi*^^ ^cie 8 the costs and benefits of the different intervention 
.^t?^t^mothe study operated for ten months in 1968-1969. Fifty urban 

bi^clc houa^^ their children were involved, all from the same low- 
Xxfi-ox^^ Q six project in Nashville, Tennessee. The children ranged from 
%o\xt ^ ^^ars age. 

^Our 

In r^^^PS were formed, three treatment groups and a comparison 
gj^oup'^^^^j^Oup I, mothers were visited by a professionally trained and 
^^er^^l^j-g ^^me visitor. Seventeen mother/child pairs were involved. 

c^^-g had participated for nin^j mothers previously as younger 
^jt>li<^^^j ^ ^^tget children in the earlier First Generation Mother Study. 

preS^^t during the earlier home visitation and were involved 
in ^^^en in training activities. These children were the target 

(vj^ild^ ^J^e Second Generation Mother Study. 

Isit^H ®^cond group, called MIT I, (Mother in Training I), families 
Vefe ^4sed K inexperienced paraprof essional home visitors who were 
^^per^ a professionally trained teacher. There were twelve children 

tn ^ho had all participated iti an earlier- home visitor study. 

In the 

/jfess^ third group, MIT II, mothers were visited in inexperienced 
Pa^^P^/ifes 4^^^^ home visitors who were suprevised by other experienced 
Pa^^P^f^ject (ex-home visitors). Ten newly recruited families were 

tb^ ^ at tK^^^^-^^^*^^^* ^ comparison group of eleven black children was 
fo^e^^ ^nd of the program 

^gf^^^^child pairs in the three experimental groups received one 
}\Qi)X ^?ess^ ^ome visits. The home visitors received similar training, 
^g^ar^J^g vi^^ theii^ level of experience and education. The content of 
th^ h^^h to designed to be comparable for the three groups. The 

^pj^ro^^iQ^ w^^rent training and the goals described under the First 
Gg^er^ ^ther Study also., applied to these three home visit projects. 



✓8 a^H^^^'''^^ interest was whether using non-professional home 
Vi^iti^ 3^ '^t sups^isors, which would be less expensive and would 
Of^er ^ional Opportunities to low- income women, was as effective as using 
PxO^^^a in bk' criterion of effectiveness was ability to produce 

Ch^^g^^d th intellectual performance of the children whose mothers 
X^C^±^ ^ ^^^^ visits. 



Results 



The three treatment groups were substantially but not significantly 
higher than the comparison group on the Stanford-Binet at pretesting. 
During the program, the children in Group I and MIT I declined slightly, 
MIT II children gained slightly. No group made a statistically significant 
gain. There were no significant differences among the groups at post- 
testing, although the treatment groups were still superior to the compari- 
son group. The same pattern occurred on the PPVT, with group I and MIT I 
declining while MIT II gained 11.3 points. There were no significant 
differences among the three experimental groups, but all three were signif- 
icantly superior to the comparison group. The home-vlsitlng projects in 
general stemmed the relative decline in intellectual functioning shown by 
the untreated comparison group. Further, children in group MIT II made 
consistent, if not significant , gains. 

On the DARCEE Concept Test, which measured mastery of the program 
content, children in both MIT I and MIT II gained significantly on the 
matching, recognition, and ide^itif ication subtests. Al three home-visitor 
groups were significantly superior to the comparison groups on the 
recognition and identification subtests, and MIT II was also significantly 
superior to the comparison gro^p on matching. These conceptual develop- 
ments were reflected only slightly in the children's Binet and PPVT scores. 

On the Maternal Teaching Style Instrument, all the home-visited 
mothers made significant positive changes on "cue labeling," "negative 
feedback," and proportion of positive feedback." MIT II mothers signif- 
icantly decreased in proportion of total feedback. No group of experi- 
mental mothers was consistently superior. 

Across the measures, MIT II was the superior group. This advantage 
was attributed by program planners to the fact that it was the most recently 
developed and carefully planned DARCEE program. The study indicated that 
paraprofessional home visitors could be as effective as professionals, and 
that paraprofessional supervision was potentially as effective as pro- 
fessional supervision. This conclusion has obvious implications for pro- 
gram cost and for opening up career opportunities for black, low-income 
women. 

Three Home Visiting Strategies 

Another study compared the effectiveness of three home visiting 
strategies in changing both mothers and preschool children. Seventy-two 
mothers and their six-year-old children were involved. All were black, 
and the children had all earlier been enrolled in an eight-week summer 
Head Start program. Five groups were formed, drawn from three different 
locations. Tl, T3, and T4 came from one community and were randomly 
assigned. T2 was formed from another community and T4 from a third. The 
groups were as follows: 
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Tl Mother- Involved Cognitive: Home visits were made to lu^ mothers, 

and the mother's participation in the visit was actively solicited. 
Mothers were shown how to work with their child on materials that 
supplemented the child's first-grade curriculum. The mother/ 
child activities that were encouraged were aimed at improving the 
child's cognitive development. 

T2 Child-centered Cognitive: The home visitors worked only with the 
children, with the same lesson content as Tl. 

T3 Mother-Involved Physical Training: Home visits were made, and the 
mother^s involvement was actively solicited. The content of the 
home visit lessons emphasized sensory-motor skills. Mothers were 
shown how to work with their child on physical exercises. 

Mothers in these three experimental groups were told that the tea- 
ching they did with their child would help him build on his Head Start 
preschool experience and do better in school. Mothers in Tl, T2, and T3 
received thirty weeks of home visits. 

T4 was a local control group. 

T5 was a "distal" control group (i.e., a control group formed in a 
different geographical area. 

The experimental design isolated two possible factors influencing 
program effectiveness: One, whether or not mother involvement in home 
lessons was actively solicited (Tl versus T2); two, whether the curriculum 
was cognitively oriented and verbal or focused on physical exercises 
(Tl and T2 versus T3) . The study also asked whether treatment effects spread 
within a community to nontreated children (T4 versus T5) . 

Results 

On the Stanf ord-Binet, all groups but T5 made gains from pre- to 
post-testing. T2 gained the most (4.66 points versus 1.29 points for 
Tl and 1.05 points for T3), but there were no significant differences 
among the group gains. On the Metropolitan Achievement Test, group T2 
was significantly superior to all other groups by almost twenty points. 
Tl and T4 were significantly superior to the distal control group (T5) . 

Measures were taken of both verbal and nonverbal Maternal Teaching 
Behaviors. For the verbal categories, only two showed significant differences. 
Mothers in group T2 were lower than all other groups on Question Responses, 
and Tl mothers were superior to T2, T3, and T5 on Information Responses. In 
nonverbal categories, Tl mothers were significantly superior to all other 
groups; and all other groups were significantly superior to T2 mothers on 
Non-Verbal positive Feedback. The mother- involvement groups were superior 
to T2 and T4 on Overall Number. of Nonverbal Responses shown by the mothers. 
T2 was the lowest, significantly lower than T4 and T5. On overall Number 
of Positive Feedback Responses, mothers of group Tl were significantly sup- 
erior to all other groups; T3 mothers were significantly superior to group 
T5 
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> The pattern of results did not uniformly favor one of the strategies. 
No one group made large gains in IQ. Barbrack attributed this to the 
brief duration of the program and to the initially low average IQ score 
for the children (average IQ » 80). This low average IQ was hypothesized 
as diminishing the program's chances for making large gains. The child- 
centered home intervention (T2) was the most effective in terms of increas- 
ing the achievement potential of the children immediately after the pro- 
gram. Tile achievement gains of children in T2, however, were not matched 
by gains in IQ that were significantly greater than gains made by the 
other groups. Barbrack suggested three factors that might have been respon- 
sible for the lank of superiority for the children In the mother-involved 
groups. One, the home visitors reported that T2 mothers worked with their 
children between visits, in the same ways being encouraged In the mother- 
Involvement groups. Two, the mothers In Tl were reported to be hesitant In 
assuming a formal teaching role, which would have diminished -the- effective- 
ness of the home visits. Three, the home visit program got off to a slow 
start due to the relative Inexperience of the community parapr of essional 
home visitors, as well as to the parents' reticence. 

If change in maternal behavior was considered the most important 
result, home intervention that involved the mothers actively was apparently 
a more effective strategy. There were significant differences on only five 
out of fifteen categories of maternal behavior, but Tl was superior to T2 
on four of these. Maternal behavior change could be considered crucial as 
a way of sustaining the children's growth after the intervention ended. 

On the question of curriculum content, Tl versus T3, Tl seemed 
to be more effective, as measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
and the maternal teaching variables. Program sponsors felt that the mothers 
did not take seriously the physical training curriculum, i.e. , they did not 
believe that it would increase their child's school performance. Sponsors 
concluded that program content probably was not a crucial factor, assuming 
different contents are taken equally seriously by mothers. It is also true, 
however, that T3 lacked the emphasis of Tl on mother/child verbal interaction 
and this difference might have been important. 

The results from the program suggest the variables in an intervention 
program which might be crucial. First of all, home intervention in which 
mothers are actively involved was shown to be the more potent way of 
changing maternal behavior and increasing chidren's performance on selected 
tests. (No follow-up studies were done, but It might be predicted that the 
children in Tl would sustain their gains longer than the children in T2, 
due to continued active parental support.) Second, the mother-involvement 
programs did not use a set of specific tasks as home assignments to guide 
and insure mother-child interaction. This might have been a factor dimin- 
ishing the chances of more substantial gains. Finally, all treatment groups 
showed gains on tests of the children's intellectual performance. Most class- 
room preschool intervention programs without parent training also are able 
to show some immediate intellectual effects on the children, regardless of 
content. Home intervention seemed to have at least the same general 
positive effect on immediate cognitive performance of children in the program. 
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INTERVENTION STUDY WITH MOTHERS AND INFANTS 
Program Sponsor; B. Forrester: DARCEE 



The DARCEE curriculum model and home visitor techniqucss-^ were used 
in a one-year home visit program for low-income mothers and their infants. 
Professional home visitors worked with and through the mothers to promote 
the infants* development and increase their educational potential. Twenty 
mothers and their seven-to-nine-month-old children participated in the 
study. Each mother/child pair received 24 weekly one-hour visits from 
April to November, 1970. The home visitors were black professional women. 
The families were recruited from recommendations by county public health 
officials .The home visitor contacted eligible families and explained 
the program, its purpose, the testing involved, and the time commitment 
required. An experimental group was made up from this pool. A control 
group of 20 other mother/infant pairs of similar background was formed. 
Program reports did not indicate if there was random assignment to the 
experimental and control groups. Both black and white families partici- 
pated. 

Program Goals ri^- 

For the children: Program objectives for the infants were set in 
five areas of development: in gross mpi: or development , the goal was 
control of the large muscles used in waij^n&^^ etc,; In fine 

motor development, the objectives were" SidCll in using hands and fingers 
and eye-hand coordination; In cognitive development, the goal was the 
development of "processes involved in knowing and understanding the 
world", e.g., attention, discrimination, exploration; In language develop- 
ment, the objective was developing the ability to hear, comprehend, and 
produce speech; In personal-social development, the program goals were a 
positive self-image and warm social relationirhips between the infant and 
adultSr 

For the mother: The program attempted to make the mother a more 
effective teacher and "change agent" in her child^s life. Increased 
teaching effectiveness involved learning new teaching techniques such as 
positive reinforcement, improving discipline, and increasing the amount of 
verbal interaction upon her child. As effective change agent, the mother was 
expected to increase her awareness of her child's behavior and development 
and increase her awareness of her own role la. observing the child, assessing 
his needs, and stimulating and facilitating his development through 
appropriate activities. It was expected that mothers would learn to select 
and develop play materials. 



See pages 33-41 and pages 45-50 for description of the DARCEE home visit 
model. 
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Assumptlons 

The principal assumption of the program was that both the home environ- 
ment and "caretaker'' behavior had a strong influence in the child's 
physical, emotional, social, and intellectual development. Certain con- 
ditions in the child's early environment were assumed to foster develop- 
ment. Warm, loving, interpersonal relationships were assumed to be a 
crucial foundation for development. Frequent contact with people and 
physical handling were conditions considered important for development. 
Frequent and stable contact of the mother and infant was assumed crucial 
in the child's development, since the quality and quantity of mother/ 
child interaction were assumed to be positively related to infant perfor- 
mance* Conditions in the external environment assumed to stimulate 
learning were consistency, routine and structure, variety, modulated 
visual -and audio stimulation, and appropriate toys and objects to be 
manipulated. Freedom to move and explore and verbal stimulation from 
an adequate speech model were considered important elements of a stimu- 
lating environment. 

No explicit assumptions were made about low-income homes. Since ?ow- 
income families were the target of the intervention, it was apparently 
assumed that low- income mothers were less likely to be aware of optimum 
home conditions and their importance to a child's development and less 
likely to feel responsible as teacher and change agent for their child. 

How the Program Worked 

The home visitors worked with each mother /child pair individually 
at home. The home visitor's efforts were aimed primarily at the 
mother; the home visitor functioned as teacher and change agent for the 
mother . 

The home visits were not organized as a predetermined sequence of 
lessons, although the home visitor planned activities each week for the mother 
and infant to do during the visit. The activities were the focus of the 
visit. During the first visits, the home visitor assessed the existing 
situation — the mother's level of understanding of her child and his 
development, the infant's level of development, and the mother's own 
teaching style. The home visitor then functioned iu a number of roles 
in order to increase the mother's effectiveness. The home visitor showed 
or demonstrated teaching behaviors that were desirable. The home visitor 
acted as a model of how she wanted the mother to act and reinforced 
positive behaviors of the mother. In particular, the visitor provided a 
model of adequate language. The home visits were aimed at improving the 
mother's teaching skills. Verbal interaction skills were demonstrated, 
as were positive reinforcement and discipline techniques f The home 
visitor watched the mother in the home activities and suggested changes 
and new ideas. The home visits were not primarily aimed, however, at the 
acquisition of a set of specific techniques. Rather, the home visits were 
planned to help mothers be aware of their child's behavior and development 
and provide a home environment that facilitated growth. These conditions 
were considered to be a foundation for more efficient teaching and 
management of the infant. Directed observation was the first step in the 
development of the mother's awareness of her infant. The home visitor 
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gulded the mother in observations of her infant 's behavior and growth. 
The home visitor also pointed out to the mother ways of stimulating 
development. For example, the home visitor discussed how daily routines, 
such as bathing, had cognitive and social aspects and could be used as 
learning situations. The mother was encouraged to provide stimulation 
through activities, toys, verbal input, and freedom to explore. The 
mothers learned to select and present toys to her infant. 

The mother's level of responsibility increased during the home 
visits. Ideally, by the end of the home visits the mother was to be 
independent of the home visitor, able to initiate and carry out activities 
and observations on her own. Home activities between the visits were en-^ 
couraged, with more emphaaia on home activities during the middle and end 
of the home visit program. Specific assignments were not mentioned. The 
home visit or ac t ed as teacher and advisor- and - model- f or the mother ; Al- 
though the mother's own teaching style was acknowledged to be the basis of 
the teaching, the home visitor did function to offer the mother improved 
techniques and new laiowledge which was felt to be desirable. How dose the. 
mother and home visitor came to being partners seened to depend on how suc- 
cessful the program was in getting the mother to take on the roles of 
teacher and change agent. 

Distinctive Characteristics 

The program focused totally on the home environment and the parent/ 
child relationship, because these were considered crucial factors in an 
infant's development. The home visitors offered mothers concrete sugges- 
tions about how to improve their teaching, their relationship with their 
child, and their home environment. The home visitors also encouraged 
mothers to be active in their child's learning as facilitators and change 
agents. Modeling was the main training technique, along with direct 
suggestion. The. home visitors seemed to function as experts advising the 
mothers, at least during the initial visits. The goal of independence of 
mothers from the home visitor's guidance would seem to depend on a fairly 
rapid transition from the expert /student relationship to a partnership. 

Main Hypotheses 

Children who received the home visits were expected to score signif- 
icantly higher than no treatment children on measures of mental develop- 
ment. 

Results 

On the three measures used—Griffiths Mental Development Scale, the 
Bay ley Scales of Mental and Motor Development, and the Uzgiris-Hunt Infant 
Psychological Development Scale ~ the experimental children significantly 
outscored the control children at post-testing. 

Each mother wrote a short evaluation titled "What This Program Meant 
to Me." The evaluations were quite favorable to the program and indicated 
that mothers felt that the program influenced the total home envirotment — 
other children and the father as well as the mother and target infant. 
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The evaluation results supported the hypothesis that the home visits 
would significantly Increase Infants' mental growth. Other kinds of data 
would be desirable. A greater range of measures on the children's growth 
would be optimal; the durability and nature of infant changes would also 
be of Interest, but would require long-term follow-up and supportive 
data. The program attempted to help low- Income mothers become change 
agents , i.e. , conscious arrangers of the home environment and their own 
behavior in order to facilitate learning. It would seem particularly 
important to have some idea of whether mothers were doing their own 
assessment and were implementing their own ideas. This kind of behavior 
could potentially be quite supportive for a child's development and have 
long-term benefits educationally. 
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INTERVENTION WITH MOTHERS AND YOUNG CHILDREN : A STUDY OF INTRAFAMILY EFFECTS 



Progicam Directors: Susan Gray, Barbara Gilmer, James 0. Miller: DARCEE 

Gray, Gilmer, and Miller, working at DARCEE^, carried out an inter- 
vention study designed to investigate the effects of different kinds of 
parent involvement on the development of preschool children and their 
younger siblings. Gray had earlier initiated the Early Training Project 
(see pp. 105-110) in which an unexpected "vertical diffusion effect" 
appeared in the evaluation results. The younger siblings of those chil- 
dren who had been in the project the longest scored significantly higher 
(13 points) on the Stanf ord-Binet than the siblings of the untreated group. 
On the hypothesis that the diffusion effects came from the home visit 
component of the Early Training Project , Gray, Gilmer, and Miller imple- 
mented their study of mother involvement to investigate the diffusion 
effect more systematically* 

The study operated from 1966-1969. The target children involved 
In the study were three- and four-year-olds; all were black. The 
children all had younger siblings at least 18 months old at the start 
of the study. The 80 families in the study were recruited from the 
same low-Income housing project in urban Tennessee, 

Program Goals 

For the target children: The stated program goal was t6 "foster 
socialization for competence." It was hoped that the children would learn 
how better to order their world, deal successfully with it, and feel com- 
petent about their own abilities. These changes would be complemented 
by increases in the children's intellectual development, including language 
usage, concept formation, and cognitive functioning. 

For the younger siblings: The program goal was to increase the con- 
ceptual and intellectual development of the younger children by means of 
their mothers* contact with the program. 

For the parents : Mothers were encouraged to change their patterns of 
interacting with their children to include more verbal interaction and 
more interaction centered on educational activities. It was hoped that 
mothers would begin to chink of themselves as change agents both in their 
child's education and in the family *s home environment. 

Assumptions 

Low-income families were the target population because of the rela- 
tively low achievement of many low- income children in public school. It 
was assumed that the home environment is crucial to a child *s intellectual 



-"■DARCEE is the Demonstration and Research Center for Early Education; 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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development and that the low-income home environment is deficient in 
certain ways that are related to children's school performance. low- 
income homes do not foster a sense of competence in children, and a sense 
of personal competence was considered essential by program sponsors to 
educational success. Low-income homes were also assumed to inadequately 
stimulate intellectual development, because of a lack of variety and order 
in environmental stimulation, lack of opportunity to use language, and 
lack of encouragement of exploratory behavior. 

The involvement of parents was considered important if an interven- 
tion program had the goal of permanent changes in the home. Also, by 
including parents, the effect of the intervention might benefit off- 
spring other than the target children. 

How the Program Worked 

Three methods of intervening with low-income families were compared, 
all with the goal of "promoting the cognitive development and competency" 
of young children from low- income homes. Group I was the Maximum 
Impact Group; Group II was the Curriculum Grdup; Group III was the Home 
Visitor Group. 

Group I mothers came with their child to the preschool center, 
where both attended classes. Mothers received training once a week; the 
child attended preschool five days a week. 

The classroom program for the children in Group I had a structured, 
developmental curriculum. The overriding goal for the children was 
social co'iupetency, which included emphases on the children's coping 
abilities, on ilheir abilities to order their environment, and on teacher 
reinforcement of children's successes. 

The mothers received carefully supervised training. They were first 
involved in observation of the children in the classroom. The observa- 
tion was directed and elaborated by a supervisor. Mothers learned to 
diagnose and make predictions about what they were seeing in the class- 
room. The mothers were trained in teaching techniques through role-play- 
ing and modeling. They then participated as aides to the classroom teachers, 
using their new teaching skills. During the later part of the training, 
home teaching was emphasized. Home visitors called on parents to rein- 
force and stimulate the mother's use of teaching skills in the home. 
After the training, the mothers continued to meet in small group meetings 
in the homes to discuss their changes. The training program was geared 
toward self-help. 

The program worked for various types of change in the mothers. One 
type was change in the pattern of mother/child interaction. The teacher 
provided the mothers with the skills and resources for stimulating their 
child Intellectually. The methods of teaching the mothers these skills 
were primarily direct didactic teaching and demonstration. It was hoped 
that the new patterns of mother/child interactions would provide a better 
"support system" for the child*s classroom learning. A second kind 
of change concerned methods of motivation: mothers were encouraged to 
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increase their positive reinforcement of positive behavior and to be more 
supportive of the continuing development of their child. A third type was 
change in the mothers' "personal style," specifically, an improved self- 
image and the development of home management skills. ("Home management 
skills" seemed to refer to the ability to create a home environment 
that offered the child an ordered, systematic, stimulating learning 
situation.) Finally, the program encouraged mothers to prepare more 
nutritional meals and to be concerned with better health for the whole 
family. Overall, the one-word goal for the mothers was "planfulness," 
in the mothers' own lives and in the lives of their children and families. 

Group II was the Curriculum Group. The target children were 
enrolled in the same preschool program as Group I children, and their 
mothers were not involved. Groups I and II received treatment for two 
years . 

Group III was the Home Visitor Group. Each mother/child pair in 
this group was visited once a week. The visiting teacher worked with 
the mother on teaching techniques, using the target-age child to demon- 
strate techniques and procedures from the preschool. The home curriculum 
was highly concrete and specific. Activities were planned by the home 
visitors in accordance with the general program goals. Assignments were 
left for the mothers to complete during the week. The first group of 
children received home visits for one year. r^^^ v^>unger siblings formed 
the second year's treatment group. 

Comparison children attended year-round non-DARCEE preschool pro- 
grams. 

Distinctive Characteristics 

r 

The mothers in the Maximum Impact (I) and Home Visitor (III) Groups 
had intensive involvement in the program. Both sets of mothers were con- 
sidered responsible for gradually becoming teachers of their own child . 
Both sets received highly structured lessons based on the DARCEE class- 
room curriculum. The program for these mothers was concrete, specif ic 
In its objectives, carefully-planned and sequenced. There were dif- 
ferences between the treatments received by the two groups of mothers. 
In Group I, both mothers and children came to the center. Although it 
was emphasized to the mothers that they should consider themselves as a 
primary teacher of their child, the children were also taught by a pro- 
fessional classroom teacher. With Group III, all the intervention took 
place in the homes, and the mothers were solely responsible for teaching 
their children. The home teaching efforts of Group III mothers were the 
only focus; it was left up to the mothers in Group III to undertake teach- 
ing at home, and home interactions were not structured by concrete tasks. 
On the other hand, the mothers in Group I seemed to receive more inten- 
sive training and more guidance in a range of situations and training ex- 
periences. 

Hypotheses 

It was predicted that the mothers who were trained to work with their 
older children (the target children) would also change their interactions 
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with their yoimger children, although not specifically encouraged to do 
so. As a result, the intelligence scores and conceptual developmeaat of 
the yoimger siblings of Groups I and III were predicted to increase (the 
vertical diffusion effect) when compared to Group II siblings. Group I 
target ^ged children were predicted to be superior to Group III; the 
home visit program was not predicted to have as great an effect on the 
older children. 

Results 

After one year of the intervention, all three groups had made sig- 
nificant gains on the Stanf ord-Blnets Group I had gained 11 points; 
Group II had gained 16 points; and Group III had gained 4 points,v The 
posttest averages of Groups I and II were significantly superior to that 
of Group III and the comparison group. Group III was not significantly 

d if f er ent from the comparison gr oup . .Jhe .poor^ showing pf . the^Rgne^V 

tor Group III hypothesized as possibly due to the subjects being a year 
older than children in the other two groups. Group III children were 
the only ones not receiving the DARCEE preschool classes. 

Groups I and II received two years of treatment. At the end of that 
second year» Group I children had continued to gain; Group II children sig- 
nificantly declined in IQ score; and Group III children, with no treatment 
during that year, stayed at about the same level with a slightly increased 
score. The children whose mothers were involved showed greater continuing 
effects of the intervention. 

On the PPVT, all three treatment groups made significant gains after 
one year of treatment. Groups I and II continued to score significantly 
higher than their pre-test scores after two years of treatment. 

After one year of treatment, a new Home Visitor II Group was formed 
of three- and four -year-olds, who received two years of the home visits. 
Although their final post-test scores were not as high as those of Groups 

I and II, there were no longer significant differences in the performance 
of children in Groups I and II who had attended two years of DARCEE pre- 
school, with or without parent involvement and children with two years of 
home visits. 

The younger siblings were tested after their older siblings had 
had two years of treatment. Siblings of the groups with maternal involve- 
ment, the Maximum Impact Group (I) and the Home' Visitor II Group, were 
superior on the Stanford-Binet. The younger siblings of the Home Visitor 

II Group and Group I also did significantly better on all three subtests 

of the Basic Concept Test of the DARCEE curriculum. There were no signifi- 
cant differences between the siblings of children In Group I and the Home 
Visitor II Group, nor between the siblings of the Curriculum and Comparison 
Groups. 

In terms of within-family performance patterns » younger siblings of 
Home Visitor I scored significantly higher than their older siblings after 
one year of treatment. After one year, there was no difference between the 
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target chlldr^fi of Groups I and XI and their younger siblings. After 
Cwo years of treatment, the target children in Groups I and II were sig- 
nificantly superior. These tesults suggest that the mothers in the groups 
with parent involvement were changing their home behavior in ways that 
benefited younger, non-target children. 

The program sponsors noted that the parents who participated in the 
program made Improvements in their life styles. Some mothers went on to 
finish high school; others went Into training courses. Parents showed 
more interest and participation in community affairs, and mothers ini- 
tiated more social contacts. These changes were noted but not system- 
atically measured. 

It was concluded that mother involvement in Intervention programs 
would not produce greater limnedlate effects beyond those of child-centered 
programs. The Curriculum Group III, with no mother involvement, scored 
as well as Groups I and II. The one-year results did not favor any one 
of the Intervention strategies. There was, however, some suggestion in 
the two-year results of more lasting effects for the children in the 
mother-Involved programs. Long-term follow-up would be essential for 
examining this trend. The positive effects of parent training on con- 
tinuing support for children is a potentially Important rationale for this 
kind of intervention. The programs .with mother Involvement did benefit 
younger siblings more than the child-centered program. 

The differences in effectiveness between Groups I and III~individ<- 
ual home visits versus mother training in a group outside the homes- 
did not consistently favor either group. If change in the mother's style 
of interacting with her child was the primary goal of the intervention, 
'^"^'^J^^^ home visitor program effected changes similar to the more ex- 
penslT^e, combined preschool/parent-training program, as indicated by the 
performance of both target children and younger siblings In the two 
groups. This study was primarily interested in diffusion effects In gen- 
eral and not in comparing Groups I and III, except in terms of economics. 
Parent behavior measures and further long-term results might permit fur- 
ther differentiation of the two strategies of parent involvement. 
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YPSILANTl-CARNEGIE INFANT EDUCATION PROJECT 



Program Directors: D, Z. Lanible, J. T. Bond, D. P, Weikart 

The Ypsllanti-Camegie Infant Education Project began operation In 
1968, The Project aimed at Increasing the development of low--lncoine 
children by means of home visits to mother/child pairs and mother train- 
ing. This approach--' home-based mother-training— had been tested ^ 
earlier In the Ypsllantl Home Teaching Project (1966), In this earlier 
Project, teachers were sent into the homes of low-income families to (a) \ 
tutor the four-year-old preschool children in areas ccnaldered as Vneces- 
sary foundations for cognitive growth,; and (b) Interact with the twith^^^ 
training them in language, teaching arid child management skills •Mothers 
furictibried M 

assistants, and eventually as teachers themselves, when their skills and 
confidence increased. Their training enabled them to undertake daily 
implementation of the home teaching program. The mothers became actively 
involved in the home education of their children. The content of the 
home visits did not follow rigid sequence of "packaged" lessons, although 
a set of cognitive goals had been identified which guided the tutoring for 
each child. The teacher identified what each child needed and what se- 
quence of lessons would be optimal; V; Home;as8lgim for the mothers were 
not uniformly given, but depended upV%^.^H|BVmdth^ «d.lllng- 
ness to assume responsibility for tHfec^tieach^ 

In the immediate results from ; the evaluation, the experimental group 
of four-year-olds showed significantly gteater^^^^ 
the few mon*.hs of the program, and tJierei-wSs^ 

tween post-test scores of the experimental and control groups on the 
Stanford-Binet. On the PPVT (used to measure language growth) , the experi- 
mental group made greater gains, but the gains were not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

The Ypsilanti Infant Education Project continued this plan of inter- 
vention, with some changes. The children involved were younger—under one 
year on entrance. The focus of the home visits shifted from direct tutor- 
ing of the children toward working with the mothers, and away from teacher- 
determined lesson content and pre-specified goals toward implementation of 
educational goals set by the mothers. The program was aimed at facilitat- 
ing children's cognitive development by facilitating the mothers' growth as 
teachers. The program helped mothers provide opportunities for their in- 
fant to actively engage his environment and helped the mothers learn 
to take advantage of infant-initiated activities to introduce development- 
ally-appropriate learning. Each mother/child pair was in the Infant Edu- 
cation Program for 16 months. 

Recruitment of the families was done, first, on the basis of geo- 
graphic location (within a selected target area); second, on the age of 
the child; and third, on the family's score on a socioeconomic scale. Al- 
though families were not selected on the basis of income, most families 
were in the low- to middle-income range for this geographic area. Names 
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of prospective families were obtained from school census data, city birth 
records, and from personnel of conanunity projects serving the area. Staff 
teachers were used as project interviewers to visit the hoaes of potenti- 
ally eligible families, describe the program, collect data from the fami- 
lies, and ask whether families wanted to participate. At this point in 
the recruitment, the control and treatment conditions were described in the 
same way to the parents; thus, families were not aware of differences in 
treatment when their children were subsequently randomly assigned to one 
of the three treatment conditions. All parents who joined, regardless of 
the condition they were assigned to, had to agree to receive home visits 
and to be at home during the visits. Parents in all groups were told that 
the study was concerned with how babies learned through play. 

Program Goals 

For the children: The program directors wanted to support the infants' 
emerging cognitive skills during the important sensory motor period of 
development. The skills included language and cognitive skills, as well 
as socio-emotional growth. Maximum development during this early period was 
expected to help each child achieve the goal of the fullest possible development 
at later points. 

For the parents: The program's aims were to assist parents in real- 
izing their individual potential as child-rearers and in clarifying and 
realizing their own child-rearing goals. This involved both changes in at- 
titudes and changes in behavior. One goal for mothers was a change in 
self-concept — to think of themselves as teachers, capable of facilitating 
their child's development. Another goal was for mothers, to change their 
behaviors — to provide opportunities for learner-initiated activities in the 
homes, to create a socicil and physical environment in which- their child's 
intrinsic motivation would not be frustrated, and to introduce developmen- 
tally-appropriate learning activities. The program directors wanted them 
to understand their child's development; in particular, to see growth as a 
sequence, recognize their child's changing interests and needs, and to see 
the Importance of their child's active experimentation. 

Assumptions 

It was assumed that teaching was a natural part of child-rearing 
which jttost parents were unaware of in their interaction with their chil- 
dren. Therefore, the goal of the project was to make parents aware of the 
Importance in child-rearing of how parents responded to their ciiild and the 
importance of the types of opportunities they provided for their child. The 
project emphasized the capacity of parents as effective inteiractors rather 
than instillers of knowledge. The program de-emphasized the view of par- 
ents as needing expert knowledge and special training in how to rear chil- 
dren; instead, the knowledge that parents and educators had was to be com- 
bined to provide the most satisfactory situation for infant development in 
each family. The directors assumed that parents needed and would welcome 
support in reaching their own child-rearing goals, and also assumed they 
had the capacity to rear their own child adequately. 
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The choice of very young children as the target of the program was 
based on the assumption that efforts with children under three years of 
age would not actually be intervention as much as support for the intel- 
lectual and socio-emotional developnients occurring during this fundamental 
period of infant growth. 

The curriculum was based to a large extent on Piagetian theory. 
Early learning was seen as change in the child's cognitive structures rather 
than the acquisition of any specific content. Early learning was considered 
to be the product of active engagement by the child of his envirotment. 
Consequently, the role of parents and other teachers in facilitating de- 
velopment was to provide opportunities for engagement. The sequential na- 
ture of child development was emphasized, with achievement during the sen- 
sory-motor period considered crucial to all later development. 

Although the program gave little attention to wider social changes, 
sponsors recognized the need for changes in the social structure in order 
to achieve the goal of maximizing the potential of individual children. 

How the Program Worked 

Three different conditions made up the experimental project: an 
experimental group, a contrast group, and a control group. The experi- 
mental group received weekly home visits of from 60 to 90 minutes from a 
professionally trained staff. The professional introduced organized 
-infant activities (based on Piagetian theory) planned to reflect the 
approximate development level of each child and then supported the parent 
in observing and interpreting the child's behavior. The professional 
assisted the parent in planning other ways to provide and respond to . 
similar types of situations during the family *s everyday activities. 

The curriculum consisted of a viewpoint on child development, a set 
of developmental objectives (changes in the children that were positively 
valued); information on learning and development to help the mothers in- 
terpret their children's behavior; and criteria for assessing teaching 
activities. The curriculum did not offer mothers predetermined sets of 
programmed activities nor training on a set of specific teaching behaviors. 
The content of the lessons was individualized for each mother/child pair, 
although the home visitor did present formally organized tasks at each 
lesson. The emphasis was on guiding each mother in a nondidactic way to 
develop her own ideas and teaching, and to formulate her own effective 
child-rearing strategies. The home visitors were to provide alternatives 
rather than definitive models of adult/child interaction and were to 
discuss with mothers the relative effectiveness of different teaching 
strategies with respect to each mother's own child. 

The behavior of the child was the focus of the home lessons, but the 
home visitor was expected to work with the mother, letting her primarily 
teach the child. The professional teacher's activities often focused on 
the child when she was offering the mother a teaching model. Program 
sponsors report that there was an initial tendency for the home visitor 
to overemphasize her own interaction with the child. However, mothers were 
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encour&ged to ^sume increasing responsibility for the content and the 
process of the home visits. Mothers were positively reinforced by the 
home visitors when they actively assumed the role of teacher during the 
visits (i.e., choosing an activity, accurately observing developmental 
changes, making a game out of an activity started by the child)* 

The home visitor was expected to function as a resource for the mother 
rather than as an expert telling her what to do. Just as the mother was 
encouraged to support her child's own discovery and exploration, the home 
visitor facilitated changes in the mother by supporting her discovery and 
exploration. The home visitor did demonstrate activities. She also en- 
couraged using supportive language in teaching— to support and extend the 
child's activities, to expand the child's utterances and to ask questions. 

The second treatment condition was the contrast group. It was origi- 
nally designed to offer unstructured home visits to some families in con- 
trast to the planned home visits of the experimental group. Volunteer 
college students were assigned to make the weekly home visits and to in- 
troduce informal, intuitive play activities while the mother observed. 
Program sponsors reportes that there was a serious breakdown of relations 
between these students and the families, which led to a disrupted treatment. 
Women from the community were hired to complete service to this group. Not 
only was the treatment for this group of families inconsistent, it might 
have been a negative experience for them. 

The third group was a control group, designed to be a no-treatment 
group with only periodic testing. This "no treatment", however , was 
apparently interpreted by some control group mothers as being a stimulat- 
ing program, and the group ended up functioning as a minimal treatment 
group. Certain of the measures Administered, such as the Picture Sorting Inven- 
tory (which required mothers to pick out the pictures showing their child's 
behavior now and in the future) seemed to have focused the mothers' atten- 
tion on general development. The testing may have provided a situation in 
which some mothers could develop a new awareness of their chfldTen, and 
consequently change their expectations and interaction. 

Distinctive Characteristics 

Home visits were the sole type of intervention used; thus, the pro- 
gram focused exclusively on what went on in the home environment, versus 
the school environment. The visits were child- and mother-centered. The 
home visitor introduced activities designed to increase the infant's devel- 
opment. The mother was actively involved in the activities and encouraged 
to recognize her role as a primary teacher of her child and as an equal 
with the teacher in operationalizing lesson goals and in formulating ap- 
proaches to teaching. Primarily nondidactic teaching methods were used by 
the teacher in interacting with the mother. The program was not based on 
a pre-developed series of specific, concrete tasks. Parents were encour- 
aged to participate in determining the kinds of tasks to be used. The pro- 
gram was different for each mother /child pair, since the mothers developed 
their own teaching styles. 
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Hypotheses 

It was predicted that educational support during infancy could pre- 
vent the depressed performance in later childhood commonly observed in 
children from low- income homes. The main treatment effect expected for 
the children was increased cognitive and linguistic development. Mothers 
were expected to begin to use more supportive verbal interaction, and be 
more accurate in perceiving and forming expectations of their child* s 
development. The experimental group was predicted to be superior to 
both the contrast and control groups; the contrast group was predicted to 
be superior to the control group. 

Results 

The sample population consisted of 65 families, about 22 mother/child 
pairs in each treatment group. Attrition reduced the sample from 88 
families, but the rate of attrition was not different for the three groups. 
The children entered the program at either three, seven, or eleven months — 
the ages supposedly just prior lo major developmental changes. They were 
tested repeatedly during the program and at one year after the program had 
ended. 

The main measure of cognitive performanca was the Mental Scale of the 
Bayley Scales of Infant Development. At the end of the program, the ex- 
perimental and control groups scored significantly higher than the contrast 
group. There was no significant difference between the experimental and 
control groups. Experimental group children gained an average of 10.3 
points and the control group children gained an average of 10.3 points, 
while the control group children gained 9.4 points over the 16-month treat- 
ment period. 

The Stanf ord-Blnet was given one year after treatment had ended for 
the program children. (The children then ranged in age from 31 to 34 
months.) The same relationship between treatment groups was obtained (ex- 
perimental>control^contrast), but there were lo significant differences 
between the group means. None of the group means showed an indication of 
"cognitive deficit" which commonly appears in low-income children at this 
age. The overall sample means at the Dne-year follow-up were even slightly 
higher than the mean score of a comparably aged middle-class standardiza- 
tion population. At this point in the longitudinal study it is not poss- 
ible to attribute any special "deterrent effect" to the planned home visits 
treatment on the basis of measured IQ. In the continuing follow-up of the 
children more extensive developmental data are being obtained and an un- 
tested control group will be incorporated into the design so as to estab- 
lish more adequate developmental norms for the sampled population. 

When all cognitive test scores from all testing points were combined, 
the overall test performance differed significantly by treatment group, 
with infants from the experimental group significantly superior. In terms 
of the immediate effect of the program on cognitive performance, the experi- 
mental treatment of planned home visits had a significant but slight effect 
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on the children's cognitive performance. The results of the one-year 
follow-^p were more equivocal as to the effectiveness of the specific 
experimental curriculum, although all three groups showed positive effects 
of being involved. 

Tlie children's linguistic and communicative development was measured 
by the Language Scale, an observer's rating system developed by the 
project staff. Thescale included observations of 14 aspects of language, 
i.e., quantity, responsiveness, comprehension. At the end of the treat- 
period, the order of means was: experimental> control >contrast, with 
experimental and control groups significantly superior to the contrast 
group. The experimental group was substantially, but not significantly 
superior to the control group. 

On the Motor Scale of the Bayley Scales, there were no significant 
differences between the groups in motor development, which was an expected 
result. 

Socio-emotionai development was assessed by the Bayley Infant Behavior 
Record, part of the Bayley Scales. The hypothesis being tested was that 
experimental and contrast infants would be (1) more responsive to outside 
adults; (2) more likely to play imaginatively with materials, and (3) more 
likely to show traits related to good performance on cognitive tasks — coop- 
eration, responsiveness, goal direction, attention. The test at the end 
of the treatment period showed experimental and contrast infants signifi- 
cantly superior to control infants on "response to persons" and "more imag- 
inative play with materials." 

There was no significant difference between the children that were sys- 
tematically related to age of entrance into the program. 

The main measure of maternal behavior was the Verbal Jpteraction Re- 
cord, which involved taping a session of each mother eliciting verbaliza-^ 
tions from and teaching a block task to her child. The test score gave ^ 
positive weighting to a mother's expansions and questions and negatively 
weighted a mother's use of imperatives and negatives. These aspects of 
verbal interaction were those encouraged in the program curriculum. Experi- 
mental mothers scored fiignif icantly higher than mothers in the other two 
groups on the total VIR score. This result supported the program expecta- 
tions that experimental mothers would show the most supportive patterns of 
verbal interaction with their infants. 

Mothers' scores on the VIR correlated significantly (and positively) 
with infants' scores on intelligence and language tests. This suggested 
that the way in which a mother interacted with her child was related to his 
intellectual functioning. Also, the behavior patterns encouraged by the 
project were similar to those shown to be related to higher IQ gains for 
children. 

On the Mother's Observation Checklist, a mother's behavior was recorded 
while the Bayley Scales were administered to her child. Overall, the tesi - 
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ings, experimental and control mothers were consistently superior to con- 
trast mothers in terms of positive behavior, and the differences were often 
significant. At the end of the program, experimental and control mothers 
scored significantly higher on "relaxed posture" and "smiling to child." 

The Ypsilanti Picture Sorting Inventory, xn instirument developed by 
the staff, was used to assess mothers' expectations for their childretx. 
The program sought to increase mothers' sensitivity to the developmental 
needs of their children. The data from one age-group of children (those 
entering at three months) indicated no significant differences between 
mothers in the three treatment groups in maternal ability to perceive the 
actual level of the infants' development. 

The qualitative evaluations by home visitors of mothers in the experi- 
mental group indicated changes in attitudes and behavior. It was reported 
that the mothers became more observant of their infant and better able to 
understand the developmental significance of activities. They provided more 
play materials and freer access to them, took more advantage of naturally 
occurring situations to introduce learning games, and showed in general an 
increased interest in their children's education. Mothers were reported to 
feel more positive about themselves and their children and seemed to enjoy 
interacting with them. 

This infant education program showed relatively small but consistent 
results favoring the experimental group children on standardized meas- 
ures of cognitive performance. In terms of statistical results alone, 
neither the immediate results nor results obtained one year after treat- 
ment distinguished this program from a large group of programs able to pro- 
duce some intellectiial increase. On the other hand, the program's ap- 
proach to working with low- income mothers seems outstanding in terms of 
encouraging parents' awareness of their responsibility for the at-homr edu- 
cation of their child and encouraging parents to plan and initiate theJ^ 
own learning c^pisodes. It would seem important to have a measure of whether 
parents Mere formulating and carrying out their own home lessons after the 
visits ended. The data on maternal behavior changes were quite suppattive 
of the effectiveness of the planned home visits in altering the quality of 
mother/child interactions. The performance level of the control group sug- 
gested the effectiveness of home visits in influencing maternal behavior, 
even home visits which were not >primarily designed to change parents. Evi- 
dently the control mothers took their cues from the many tests given theilr 
children and the supportive style of the interviews and began to work with 
their children at-home. 

Long-term follow-up of these families as the children enter school 
could provide important information on the relative peirformance of the 
changes in mothers and children from the experimental versus control versus 
contrast groups. Control group mothers might not be as likely to continue 
in a teaching role rafter their ^^j^og^^m participation ended, since they had 
not been specifically encouraged and ailded in doing so. The form of the 
experimental group interv»?intion, on the other hand, (along with the posi- 
tive data on maternal behevior changes) would lead to a prediction of sta- 
bility of normal development for the children and superiority over other 
low-income children whose nothers did not benefit from similar training. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD STIMULATION THROUGH PARENT EDUCATION PROJECT 
Program Director; Ira Gordon 



The Early Childhood Stimulation through Parent Education Project 
(ECSIPEP) began as a pilot study in 1966-67 to train low-income women as 
"Parent Educators" to enter the homes of other indigent women and teach 
them how to interact with their infant. After Its pilot stages, the pro- 
ject continued to operate with increasing refinement, expanded both in 
number of families involved and in the program components themselves, A 
Home Center component was added in 1968 to operate in conjunction with 
but subsequent to the home units to the infants and mothers. Two-year- 
old children attended small group classes in the backyard of one of the 
mothers. The home visits were continued during the year of Home Center 
classes. Overall, the aim of the piroject was to break the cycle of 
poverty and poor school performance into which disadvantaged children 
were born. 

The age of the target infants entering the program ranged from 3 to 
12 months. Program participation in the home visits along lasted one or 
two years and was continuous or staggered during the two years, depending 
on the treatment conditions to which the pair was assigned. The home 
visitor program served an indigent population, primarily black, in rural 
and small-town Florida. Mothers and; ihfa;tiLts who satisfied program 
criteria were identified at birth by the staff of an area hospital. The 
criteria were (1) financial — the mother checked "indigent" for the 
economic code on the hospital form; (2) health — the infant's birth was 
normal and single; and (3) residential the family lived within a 
defined target area. Mothers were interviewed at the hospital, and those 
who agreed to continue were visited again six weeks later. No iMucement^ 
were offered for participation. : The families that agreed to accept home 
visits by Parent Educators were likely to be the parents with relatively 
high motivation for their child's education. The children were randomly 
assigned to the experimental or control group at birth, which served to 
control for motivational differences. 



Program Goals 

For the children: The aim was to bett^^r-equip low-income :hildren to 
be able to deal with school and eventually obtain meaningful Ixf e work. 
The program was intended to enhance the children's potential for full 
development and increase the level of their intellectual functioning. 

1 -r1/"r^^^ parents: The program was designed to help parents acquire 
skills of playing and interacting verbally with their infant, to enhance 
the infant s potential for development. The program attempted to in- 
crease parents sense of responsibility for their child's growth. The pro- 
gram sponsors also intended to help parents develop an improved concept 
of their own abilities as teachers, as well as more positive attitudes 
toward school and their own child. It was also hoped that parents would 
increase in their sense of control over their own lives. 
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Assimptlons^ 

One main assiimption underlying the program was that the early years 
' of .life ware especially important in the development of a child fs per- 
sonality and intellect. In particular, the emergence of intelligence 
was assumed to be a function of early stimulation and of the quality of 
interaction between the child and his environment. This emphasis on the 
impact of experience on early cognitive development was explicitly based 
on Piagetian developmental theory* 

The early years were considered critical, and early experiences for 
low-income children were assumed to be deficient for stimulating develop- 
ment. Low-income children were considered to be damaged in their educa- 
tional potential because they grew up in homes of fering (minimal) con- 
stricted intellectual activities, especially in language. Indigent mothers 
were assumed rarely to see themselves or to function as teachers. They 
were considered to lack motivational and instructional techniques and to 
have restricted language fluency themselves. The ECSTPEP put great empha- 
sis on the parent/child relationship as crucial in the child ^s intellectual 
and language development and in the child *s pattern of motives for achieve- 
ment. 

Program Itself 

Nonprofessional low- income women were trained as Parent Educators 
(PE's). They underwent intensive training before beginning the home 
visits. Women of background and neighborhood similar to the target fami- 
lies were selected in order to encourage a good working relationship be- 
tween the PE^s and mothers; it was expected that the mothers would feel 
more rapport with and trust in low- income PE's. 

Home visits were made by the PE*s once each week to every mother/ 
child pair. Visits were planned to instruct mothers in the mechanics of 
the program's stimulation exercises and to instill attitudes toward the 
exercises as play. The stimulation exercises were a sequenced, Piagetian- 
based series of tasks that were taught to the mothers. The exercises were 
specific and concrete; they did not involve toys or special materials but 
were primarily sensorimotor (perceptual, motor, audicory, tactile, kines- 
thetic) activities. The series was sequenced developmmtally in order to 
match tJie child's different stages of growth. The sequencing was supposed 
to produce maximum cognitive growth and to insure personal feelings of ade- 
quacy in both the mother and child as they saw the success of their efforts. 
Language interaction was assumed to be important, but the home activities 
did not focus on mother /child verbal interaction. The PE's verbal instruc- 
tions and demonstrations to the mothers comprised the only language train- 
ing. The PE's visited the homes to demonstrate a specific activity to 
the mother, show her how to carry out the task, help her understand the 
purpose of the task, encourage her to use the task, and reinforce both the 
mother and child in their learning efforts. The mothers were being taught 
(1) how to perform a set of sensorimotor tasks, (2) how to estimate the 
ability of the child In order to present the tasks appropriately, and 
(3) how to think about child development. Mothers could then work with 
the child on the tasks during the week. 
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The priraary teaching techniques used with the mothers were role-play- 
ing and demonstration (modeling). Some direct instruction seemed to be 
an inevitable part of the teaching sessions. The Parent Educators were 
instructed not to assume a mothering role with the children but to let the 
mothers be primarily responsible. In the program's final report, however, 
it was stated that the Parent Educators were least enthusiastic about com- 
pleting their progress reports on the parents alone, since they felt that 
their job was to work with the child and the parent. There may have been 
some ambiguity about the target of the intervention efforts — mother, child, 
or both. 

Distinctive Characteristics 

According to the program design, the mothers were the main target of 
the intervention. All the intervention took place in the „ home, which 
underlined the importance attributed to the home environment and the 
parents' behavior in the child's' development. Mothers were assigned a 
high level of responsibility in the program* The advantages of the 
intervention for the child was dependent on the mothers' behavior; the 
mothers were responsible for carrying out the tasks with their child. 
The teaching techniques used with the mothers required active participation — 
role-playing and modeling. There was, however, a didactic aspect to the 
mother /Parent Educator interaction. Their sessions involved direct instruc- 
tion in teaching behaviors and efforts to change^ parent attitudes directly 
through suggestion. 

The program activities were concrete and carefully planned, with a 
developmental basis to their sequence. The activities guided the mother/ 
child home interaction into patterns considered by program sponsors to 
be cognitively stimulating. The use of specific tools meant that the form 
of the home teaching activities was not left up to chance. The mothers 
were not responsible for planning the activities. The children involved 
were quite young, and the tasks were consequently more sensorimotor than 
verbal. 

The reliance on neighborhood women as paraprof essional Parent Educa- 
tors was a special feature. 

Main Hypotheses 

The ECSTPEP was expected to enhance the intellectual development and 
functioning of infants, based on standardized measures and performance 
tasks. It was also hypothesized that the program would increase the 
mothers' competence and sense of self -worth, produce a more elaborate 
linguistic code in the mothers, and produce a higher "expectancy of in- 
ternal control" in the mothers. Program sponsors felt that the mothers 
participating in the training would see their own usefulness and feel 
that they had more control over their child's education and development. 

Results. 

Nine different treatment groups were formed, based on different 
sequences of treatment over two years: E groups received the series treat- 
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ment for periods of from two mcntha up to two years; C/C received .no treatment 
over the two-year period; E/C and C/E received one year of no-treatment 
and one year of the series treatment, in different orders; Cl/C and Cl/E 
each received one year of nurse visits and then a year of either ho-treat- 
ment or the series treatment; C3 received a year of "other stimulation", 
.a planned curriculum that was not Piagetian. The groups had different 
numbers of children, ranging from 4 to 36. 

The first hypothesis tested was that the children in the program 
would be more highly developed at the end of intervention than those 
whose mothers received no instruction. After the first year of interven- 
tion, children who had received the series of tasks were compared with 
the children who had had no treatment, by means of their performance on 
the Series Tasks (38 tasks based on the content of the home lessons.) 
The children were one year old at testing. A signs test of all 38 tasks 
showed that the E children were superior on 24 and the C children on 11. 
This pattern significantly favored the E children. On eight itQns,E 
children were significantly superior to C children; on one item, this 
was reversed. The sponsors felt it was particularly important that four 
of the items significantly favoring the E groups were ones on which the 
children had not yet been formally trained, suggesting that the training 
was transferring to other areas of cognitive performance. 

Standardized measures of development, distinct from the measure 
based on the series of home activities , of fered another indication of the 
effects of the program. Of five subscales on the Griffiths Mental Develop- 
mental Scale given at 12 months of age, E children were significantly 
superior on three, as well as on the total score. 

It was hypothesized that the children whose mothers were educated 
continuously for two years (when the children were 3 to 24 months old) 
would be more highly developed than children whose mothers received no 
treatment (C/C) or whose mothers received treatment for only one of the 
two years, when the children were 3 to 12 months (E/C) or 12 to 24 months 
(C/E). Children from each of these groups were given the Series Tasks 
at age two. The E children, with two years of the program, scored higher 
on 15 of the 38 tasks, while C/C children with no treatment were superior 
on 7. The difference in number of tasks significantly favored the E 
children. On 4 tasks, E scores were significantly superior to C/C scores. 
Thus, the children with two years of treatment were superior to children 
with no-treatment, on the measure of program content. 

When the two-year experimental group was -compared with the E/C group, 
the E group scored higher on 20 of the 22 items that showed differences. 
When E children were compared to children in the C/E group, the E group 
was not significantly superior on any of the tasks nor was there a signi- 
ficant difference in the proportions of success for the two groups. The 
children in group E/C did not score significantly higher than C/C children. 
The C/E children were superior to C/C children on the basis of a signs test. 

In summary, the order of success across the four groups at 24-month 
testing was E/E, C/E, E/C, and C/C. The E/E and C/E groups were signifi- 
cantly superior to the C/C (no treatment) group, but the E/C group was not. 
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Both the E/E and C/E groups were also significantly superior to the E/C 
group* Two years of the program offered the greatest benefits to the 
children, as seen in the superior performance of the E/E group. One year 
of the program was better than no-treatment, but the timing of the one 
year made a difference. The children who received treatment at ages 12 
to 24 months and who were tested immediately at the end of the treatment 
were superior to the children who received treatment at age 3 to 12 months. 
It was not true in this case that "the earlier the better". The lower 
scores of the E/C group could have been due to a number of factors. They 
were younger, and the tasks might have been less appropriate for their 
age. Or, the- children might have made substantial and equal gains during 
their year of intervention, but failed to maintain them during the year 
of no-treatment before the testing. 

One group of children (C3) received a different pattern of instruction 
than the experimental curriculum of sensorimotor tasks. Their curriculum 
was also systematic, planned, specific, and made up of a set of activities 
to be carried out by mothers with their children; this other curriculiim, 
however, was not Piagetian-based. The PE^s designed a set of tasks based 
on their perceptions of the children's needs. C3 children were compared 
with children who received the standard curriculum of tasks. Children 
had been randomly assigned to the E and C3 groups at the same time. After 
each group had received one. year of their curriculum (at age 3 to 12 months), 
they were compared on the 38 Series Tasks and the Griffiths Scales. There 
were no significant differences between the two groups. Both groups scored 
better than a no-treatment control group on two of the five scales of the 
Griffiths. The two curricula were not differentially eft^ective, and both 
were superior to no- treatment. In both curricula, parents were trained 
using a set of carefully-planned, concrete tasks. With these similarities, 
it did not seem that the theoretical basis of the curriculxim made a dif- 
ference. This conclusion by the ECSTPEP sponsors was in agreement with the 
conclusion from the Ypsilanti Curriculum Demonstration Project (pp. 125- 
127) that the important curriculum variables seemed to be planning and 
specificity. 

One group (CI) of children and their mothers were visited monthly 
by nurses while the children were 3 to 12 months old. This treatment was 
intended to measure the effects on the children of a visitor in the home 
and attention to the family independent of the effects of the specific set 
of tasks. There was found to be no significant difference between this 
group and a no-treatment group on the Griffiths Scales. On the Series 
Tasks, five tasks showed a significant difference favoring the no-treat- 
ment group, but there was no significant difference in the proportioji "of 
successes on the Tasks between the group receiving nurse visits and the 
group receiving no visits at all. The presence of an interested visitor 
acting in an advisory capacity did not produce significant gains for the 
children. This result suggested that the effects of the program were due 
to the actual mother /child interaction centered on the tasks rather than 
due to the presence of the PE. 

The intervention of the PE's did enhance the development of the low- 
income children. The program sponsors considered the results very en- 
couraging given the small number of visits actually involved — 17 the first 
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year and 25 the second year. Confidence in attributing the results to 
the treatment was heightened by the evidence from the nursa visits. 
While the presence of a home visitor in Itself was not shown to be a 
crucial influence , the particular tasks were not shown to be crucial 
either. The careful planning, specificity, and degree of structure of 
the tasks might have been important variables; also, the actual inter- 
action between mothers and children around the learning activities. 

Maternal variables: Program sponsors set goals for the program 
that went beyond the children's cognitive development. They also at- 
tempted to produce changes in mothers' self-perceptions and in their 
language behavior. One hypothesis vae that mothers receiving instruc- 
tion would feel a stronger sense of control over their own environment. 
Scores were taken for both treatment and control group mothers when 
their infants were 3 and 12 months old. At the end of the nine months 
of instruction, the mothers in the treatment group had moved toward a 
more internal orientation (as tested by the Social Reaction Inventory!). 
Only mothers receiving the treatment showed significant changes. In- 
volvement in the program did not, however^ produce significantly higher 
reports of self-esteem, tested by the "How I See Myself Test No sub- 
stantial personality changes were shown by the mothers after nine months 
of participation (which was not unexpected) . 

No significant correlations were found between a mother's expectancy 
of internal control and a child's developmental level, although program 
sponsors had hypothesized that mothers who felt more in control might be 
more likely to prcvi4e better learning opportunities and stimulate their 
children's develor^*^.?.^.t . Nor was there a significant correlation between 
amount of infant in performance and the mother's development toward 

a more internal orlciitation. No clear relationship was established be- 
tween maternal attitudes and child performance, at either 12 or 24 months 
of age for the child. ' . 

Mothers were interviewed when their children were age three. The re- 
ports from mothers who had received the experimental treatment indicated 
that they were significantly more involved in play with their child 
than the control mothers; significantly more experimental mothers said 
that they had changed their behavior during the program period; signifi- 
cantly more said that they expected their children to be a college graduate. 

Assessment of maternal teaching behaviors was not part of the ECSTPEP, 
but in another project directed by Gordon and Jester (1972), maternal behav- 
iors were analyzed through the use of videotapes. Tapes were taken of mother, 



The Inventory was a modification of the Robber I - E Scale. 
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chlld (9-12 months of age), and parent educator. Patterns of maternal 
behavior were found that correlated with the children's Bayley scores. 
The behavior that correlated positively was termed the "ping-pong pattern" 
of rapid mother/child interactions, in which the two participated in a 
sequence of comments and responses. At entrance, the mothers varied con- 
siderably in their skill at this ping-pong pattern. All the mothers did 
not begin the program with the same "deficits" in pattern of interaction 
with their children. Some mothers, especially those in the control groups, 
were still unskilled at the end of a home visit program similar to the 
ECSTPEP, The maternal behavior that correlated negatively with the 
children's scores was "sustained adult behavior." That is, some parents 
did little interacting and responding, instead doing most of the talking 
themselves and directing the child. Certain language variables were also 
analyzed from the tapes. Both "number of different words mother used" 
and "mother's interrogatory sentences at age two" were significantly re- 
lated to the chi .d's Binet scores at age three and at age five. This 
data on the mothers' behavior suggested a relationship between the chil- 
dren's intellectual performance and home variables, variables that were 
supposedly affected by the treatment. The tapes did show that while the 
program was operating, mothers being visited increased their amount of 
interaction with their infants and the amount of instructional interaction 
increased. The variables of maternal behavior shown to correlate with 
children's performance were the kind encouraged in the ECSTPEP in motaer/ 
child interaction. 

Demographic factors: A final set of hypotheses involved home con- 
ditions and child performance. No difference in child performance was 
found as a function of density and crowding conditions in the home. The 
number of children in a family, the age of the mother, and the nximber of 
years of education of the mother were not related to the differences in 
the children's performance in any treatment group. Total amount of ver- 
bal interaction in the homes (a relatively crude measure taken from the 
Parent Educator Weekly Reports) was slightly related to the children's 
relative positions within the treatment groups. There was no signifi- 
cant difference in child performance or in maternal movement on the 
Social Reaction Inventory related to the number of home visits. 

Neither the general home environment variables nor maternal attitudes 
were shown to have a strong relationship to the children's test perfor- 
mances. Maternal behavior seemed to be more promising ^n predicting the 
level of children's intellectual functioning. 

Home Learning Center 

In 1968 the Home Learning Center component was added to the ECSTPEP. 
Children whose mothers had been trained in the series tasks for two years 
were introduced to a group learning situation in the home or backyard of 
one of the mothers. Children involved in these Home Learning Centers were 
by then two-year-olds who had been in the program since three months of 
age; who attended the Home Center for one year. Five children were, at • 
each center for two, two-hour periods per week. The mother who Lived .in the 
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home where the center was located was employed as an aide to the Parent 
Educator who had become the "backyard center director." The Parent Educa- 
tors continued to have veekly meetings with each motherrchild pair. The 
Home Learning Center component was added primarily to give the children 
a different group learning experience and to supplement the mother in 
her role as the child^s main teacher. With two adults for five children, 
the learning situation still remained intensive for the individual child. 
However, the group experience was expected to help prepare the child for 
a normal school classroom. 



Longitudinal and Follow-Up Results ♦ 

The follow-up results were done on the following groups; 20 children 
who had had full treatment for three years (two years of the home-based 
treatment and one year of the Home Learning Center); 40 children who had 
been in the control group for three years (C); 10 children who had been 
in the treatment group for the first two years (E/E/C) and 7 children in 
for the first and third years (E/C/E); and children who had been in the 
program for one year only, the one year being at any point in the sequence 
(56 total). 

Age 4: The children who had participated in the third year of the 
ECSTPEP — the Home Learning Center — had been out of the program one year 
at this first follow-up testing. The (^Lher children had been out for two 
or three years, depending on their treatment group. All of the experimen- 
tal groups except C/E/C (second year only) had at least maintained their 
original gains in IQ of around 10 points (on the Stanf ord-Binet) . Chil- 
dren in the E/E/C group gained 5 additional IQ points during the year, in- 
creasing their total gain to 15 points. Only the C/E/C group declined in 
score during this year. On the Stanf ord-Binet, the PPVT, and the Leiter, 
all groups who had been in the program for two or more consistent years 
scored significantly higher than children in the control group. For chil- 
dren who had received only one year of the program, those who had been in 
for the first or third year only were superior to children who had^received 
the second year only. 

Age 5: Two years after intervention ended, three groups continued to 
maintain their original gains: E/E/E, E/E/C, E/C/E. Children in thg:.E/C/C 
group increased their IQ scores. Children in the C/E/E and C/C/E groups 
declined in IQ scores by at least 3 points. Children who had been in the 
second year only, C/E/C, scored slightly below their post- test IQ score; 
their average IQ was the lowest of all the groups, including the control 
group. Only two of the experimental groups scored significantly above the 
control group — E/E/E and E/C/C. However, all groups except C/E/C scored 
above the controls. On the Caldwell Preschool Inventory three p;roups were 
significantly superior to the controls: E/E/E, E/E/C, and E/c/E. 

Age 6: In the third year of follow-up, all of the experimental groups 
outscored the controls. Three experimental groups were significantly supe- 
rior: E/E/E, E/E/C, and C/C/E. The highest scoring groups were- E/E/E and^ • ^ - 

E/E/C. Seven of the eight experimental groups maintained all or nearly all 
of their post-test gains. Only children in group C/E/E declined more than 
2 IQ points* 
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NEW ORLEANS PARENT-CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER 



Research Staff: S. R. Andrews, L. Bache, J. M. Bltunenthal, G. Wiener* 

The New Orleans Parent-Child Development Center offers a program 
for low-Income mothers and their Infants. The program Is designed to 
change parents* attitudes and behavior toward their child In ways which 
encourage the child's .development. Mothers participate In classes at 
the Center or In their homes learning child development principles, 
principles of learning, and child-rearing behaviors which stimulate their 
child's competence. 

The program began Ics pilot phase in Fall, 1971 when the first group 
of mothers and two-month-old Infants were enrolled • Subsequent waves 
have since started in the program. Eventually, mother/child pairs will 
remain in the program until the children are three-years-old. The pilot 
group was designated Wave I. Two experimental groups were formed — Center 
I (group classes at the Center) and Home Visit I. Two control groups 
were also formed. Serial Control I mothers and children received no 
treatment but were tested at the Center every two months. Yearly Control 
I families were tested only once, in order to conti^-ol for the effects of 
intensive testing. The four groups in Wave 1 were not randomly assigned, 
but the groups of mothers were not significantly different on measures of 
IQ, SES, and selected demographic variables* Wave 111, begun in Fall, 
1972, is a replication of Wave 1 but with random assignment. In Wave 11, 
the Infants were 12 months old at the time of entrance, although they had 
been Involved in testing every 2 months since age 2 months. Random assign- 
ment was used in Wave 11. There are approximately 20 mother/ child pairs 
in each group in Waves I and 11, 25-30 in Wave 111. The families in the 
prograin are low- Income and black. All families live in the same area of 
New Orleans. Besides residency in this area, entrance criteria are good 
health for both mother and child ^ a normal pregnancy, mother's age at 
least 17 years and family size less than 6 children. 

Program Goals 

For the children: The program was aimed at long-term changes in the 
children. The goals were ln'';re.it5ed emotional, social, and Intellectual 
development for the chlldre:^, .-nrlch were expected to result from changes 
in the parents. 

For the parents: The program goals involved changes in parents' 
knowledge, attitudes, and behavior. The program was aimed at giving 
parents a broad base of information about child development and learning. 
This knowledge would be Instrumental in changing parents' attitudes 
toward their child and in changing their child-rearing behavior to be more 
supportive and stimulating of development. 



*Listed alphabetically 
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It was hoped that parents would become aware of their own capabili- 
ties and responsibilities as teachers and would take a more active role 
in arranging their child * s environment . The program demonstrated actual 
home-management behaviors to encourage parents to conceive and implement 
their own cognitively-stimulatlng interactions with their child. 

Assumptions 

One set of assumptions concerned conditions affecting x:hs Infantas 
develcpment. Parents were considered to be a child's principal teacher. 
The parents' style of interaction was assumed to influence the child's 
development, and this influence could be negative or positive. Charac- 
teristics of parent/child interaction assumed to be positive included ac- 
tive participation by the parent, positive control .rf^.h rati ^^s 
offered, praise and positive reinforcement, elaborated language ^nd 
language used to initiate new behavior and structure a verbal r^^ .nonse 
from the child* It was assumed that certain response p^ctt ^^re CT:tl- 

mal for encouraging a child's development and that low-: ticor. . ^..lirenis 
were less likely to be aware of these. All parents were considered to 
need a general knowledge of child-rearing and child developmexit in order 
to intelligently choose their own practices. Parents who tinders tood 
child development were assumed more likely to support their child's 
learning and growth through use of educational processes like reinforce- 
ment. 

A second set of assumptions involved learning. Adults and children 
were assumed to learn best in the context of supportive relationships. 
Also, active learning through practice and repetition was considered 
to be most effective. 

The developmt.atal theory underlying the program was eclectic; 
Piagetian and social learning theory were particularly emphasized. 

How the Program Worked 

Two approaches were used in working with the parents— Center classes 
and individual home visits. The content of the lessons in the two 
approaches was comparable; both contents were bataed on curricula developed 
by the program staff. In the Center groups, mothers bring their infant 
to the Center twice a week for three hours each visit. Home Visit mothers 
received biweekly home visits of about an hour each. The staff educators^ 
were nonprofessionals trained as teachers to work with the mothers and infants. 

In the Center classes, the ^^^^:sff educators worked with the mothers 
in group discussion teaching s-:r^<ii,-%ns. Hie educators taught the mothers 
about principles child deve^ypmetit. The educators also guided and 
advised the mothers in improving their methods of interacting with their 
infant. 

The daily program was planned around particular activities wnicn were 
demonstrated to the parents and then initiated by them. The Center was 
set up to be realistic, i.e., like a home enviroianent . Mothers cared for 
their infant, interacting with him . in practical situations. The educa- 
tors taught the mothers ir, the context of rehearsal of everyday routines. 
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like bathing. The educator observed the mother and oixexed alternative 
methods which were considered tsore cognitively-stlmulaMug, basing ber 
suggestion on information about child development. TliP, practical demon- 
strations were tied to conc^spts in learning or development. For instance, 
parents were shown how to use positive reinforcement , and the technique 
was tied to facts about language development in the child. Mothers were 
encouraged to take advantage cf natural learning processes in the child, 
such as curiosity, attention, attachment and trust. 

The program sponsors emphasized the import^^ ice c:f teaching mothers 
more than specific interaction techniques or roce utilization of stimula- 
tion exercises. Information on child development was considered impor- 
tant for preparing parents to make their own informed choices in managing 
their child's behavior. The curriculum was designed to teach parents 
about all aspects of the child *s deve,lopment — cognitive, emotional, Cioclal, 
physical — as a way of changing the parents* whole approach to their children. 

Ths teaching techniques used with the mothers were modeling or demon" 
stration> role-playing, group discussion, and dir^cr teaching. When the 
educators worked wit'i iXkdiyidn^l mothers, videos could be made of the 
mother *s behavior wO show her what she wau doing. Games and puzzles were 
used by teachers vith the mothers (although sponsors stressed that the 
mother/child intenction was not based on games.) Games and puzzles vere 
used in particular to Increase a mother's language skills. The mothers 
also received writt:*n curriculum materials. The materials were sequeneeu 
to increase in difficulty as the mother's language skills were assumed to 
increase. Language skills werve emphasized as an important tool for mothers 
to use in continuing to leam on their own after the program and as impor- 
tant for mothers to b^.'^ ejffective language models for their children. The 
written workbooks were designed by the staff. Dift'eranl: workbooks were 
available for different ages of children. The books included lessons on 
child development, da/-by-day suggestions for interacting with the infant, 
and tables, for keeping records of the child's behavior. 

During the program, mothers were encouraged to take on increasing 
responsibility as t^ischers. They were primarily observers at first but 
were gradually helped to learn to keep records and give reports en their 
child's behavior, as veil as Initiate their own teaching efforts/ 

The Hojie Visit program was r.ot described in available program reports. 
Tbu reports, ir4dicated r.hat the educator/mother invieractlon was .sirolla':; to 
th^ Ce^>*"er 's but with cne-to-one t earning only. Monthly meetings of a 
social nature were also raid with the Home Visit Mothers. 

As of October, 1S73, a stipend of 55.00 per meeting •^■•'s offered to 
mothers as an attendance incentive. The stipend did incrt-7,se average 
attendance from between 50 and 60 percent to 85 percent. 

The program ifor the cider children (two-to-three years) involved 
certain changes. Jae program emphasis reL.aincd on the parent training, 
Lut mothers arid children attended separate classes. Consequently, the 
training invo3'rcd lf?ss modeling and inJranf; demonstration. Emphasis was 
placed cn the ^eginriing school years a.xd how mothers could best prepare 
their child f ' r school. 
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D jg t IncU ive Char a ct er is t Ics 

Th« New Orleans Center program was focused on working with low- 
Income iMthers ae a way of increasing the loag-term development of low- 
income children. The program efforts were concentrated on the mothers. 
The parents were considered the primary teachers of the children; and in 
the ictuil program operation, the parents did most of the interacting 
with tUc children. The interaction between staff educators and the in- 
fants appe«i'«.a to be mainly for demonstration purposes. The Home Visit 
treatment, located in each mother's home, seems likely to have further 
reinforced the program emphasis on mothers and their part in modifying 
the home etivironment. The home visits asso seem likely to have encouraged 
daily home interactions between ©others and children. Program sponsors 
felt;, however, that the group lessons at the Center of fered benefits in 
tu'^ms of group motivation and support for parents' changes. 

The program was ambitious in its desire to go beyond training parents 
in concrete techniques to try to develop in parents a substantial base of 
knowledge. The program sponsors hoped that parents would approach child- 
rearing in a new way and would structure their own everyday interactions 
with their child based on their understanding of children's developmental 
needs and child development principles. 

The program goal was for parents to ultimately consider themselves 
responsible for observing their child, relating his behaviors to develop- 
mental ideas, and structuring their interactions to stimulate the child 
appropriate to his level of development. There seems to have been some 
conflict between this goal of independent parent behavior and some of 
the teaching methods. The teaching was fairly didactic and formal, with 
the expert advising the parent. Role-playing and video-taping were used, 
and these methods actively involved parents. 

The use of realistic, practical situations at the Center was an 
unusual feature. Instead of focusing parent-child interaction on specific 
educational activities or games, the program emphasized broad changes in ^ 
interaction styles in daily routines. The workbooks helped guide parents 
home behavior; but, in general, the program did not structure parent/ 
child interaction away from the Center through specific assignments. 

Hypotheses 

Immediate changes were not expected in the children. Their gains 
were considered dependent on changes in their parents which were assumed 
to occur gradually during the program. The program effect on the chiJ- 
drenwas not expected to appear until the children and their parents had 
been in the program for at least two years. By that jJ^J'/hildren 
.•hose mothers attended either Center classes or Home Visits were ex ^ 
..ected to have made significant gains in cognitive pp.rf ormance . Chil- 
dren were expected to continue showing gains after they graduated from 
the program at age three. 

Changes in program parents were not expected to appear until the 
parents had participated for two years. Changes were expected the 
parents' stvle of interaction, with program parents making significant 
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positive changes compared to control parents. There were over 20 specific 
hypotheses about parent style; these hypotheses are considered in the 
Results section. Program parents were expected to have more positive 
attitudes than control parents toward education and their role in itr 
Center group parents were expected to make greater gains than Home Visit 
parents, due to the benefits of group processes. The data to answer this 
last prediction were not available at this point, nor were there data 
available from Wave II to assess the ^iffect of entrance age (two months 
versus 12 months). 

Results 

The data from the program are still being collected and analyzed. 
Data were available from Wave I testing, for children enrolled from two~months 
to 2h years, and from Wave III testing. With children up to 22 months of age. 
The incoapletc state of the data requires caution in making any final conclusions. 

Changes in the children: The Uzgiris-Hunt Scales were used to 
measure competence in sensori-motor behavior. At age 22 months the 
Center I* group children scored significantly higher than Serial Control 
I children on 2 out of 5 Subscales. On a third subscale, the Center I 
group was initially lower but scored slightly higher at 22 months of ^ 
age. The Center group from Wave III reached the top level performance on 
4 out of 5 subscales at a significantly younger age than their Serial 
Controls. 

On the Bayley Mental and Motor Scales, the experimental groups from 
both waves I and III declined on their mental scores from seven months on, 
7^l:^artlng 15 - 25 points above the norm and finishing at about the norm. 
On slhB psychomotor scale, the Center I groups scored significantly higher 
at 25 months than their Serial Controls. 

Parent ohaneesj: Every two months during the program, measures were 
taken of actuaj interaction between the mother and child in both an un- 
structured obs'^^rvation in the Center waiting room and an unstructured 
home observation. Data vere av*iilable for the Center and Serial Control 
group mothers in Waves I and III at the 4 month, 12-month and 24-month 
testing times. Iw should be noted that the results thus far are based 
on small groups of approximately 10 mother /child pairs per group. Con- 
siderably more data have been collected but not analyzed at this writing* 

Six dimensions of mother /child interactions were coded. The first 
dimension included 3 global ratings of ''good mothering" taken from Mary 
Ainsworth's work. Hoth»;:rs weve rated in terms of sensitivity versus in- 
sensitivity, acceptance versus rejection, and cooperation versus inter- 
ference. Center mothers were expected to be n^ore sensitive, accepting, 
and cooperative towards their child than Serifil Control mothers after 
two years of intervention. The Center I group of mothers was significantly 
more sensiv:ive and accepting than the Serial Control I group at the two 
year testing. In Wav.^> III, the Center III group mothers were significantly 



^Center I refers to Wave I anj Center III refers to Wave III. 
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more sensitive, accepting aod cooperative than their control group at 
the 12 month testing* 

The second dimension of mother/ child interaction was the Amount of 
LanguagB iMother Produces/ No differential predictions were made and no 
significant differences were found on this dimension between Center and 
Serial Control mothers in either wave. 

The third dicertfi ion was the Mean Length of the Mother's Utterances. 
By t\jQ years, Center I mothers were expected to begin to use appr^>pr lately 
longer sentences than the Serial Control I mother. At the two-year 
testing, Center I mothers used significantly longer sentences thaxi Serial 
Control I mothers. 

The fourth dimension of mother/ child interaction scored was the 
Amount of Encouragement the mother gave the child. Center mothers were 
expected to increase in the amount of encouragement they give their 
children. The Wave I Center group gave more encouragement than the 
Serial Controls; however, the difference was nonsignificant at the two- 
year testing. The Wave III Center mothers' showed significantly more en- 
couragement toward their child's behavior than their controls at 12 
months. 

The fifth dimension ir^volved the Functional Uses of .the Mother's 
Language — how mothers used their language as a tool to order their child's 
environment, identify objects and concepts, describe, etc. Language 
usages were categorized as positive (maternal elaboration, praise or posi- 
tive reinforcement, general conversation, language used to initiate new 
behavior or force the child to structure a verbal response etc.) or nega- 
tive (negative reinforcement, restriction, criticism, etc.). An index of 
the "net positive use of language" reflected the cotal positive usage minus 
the total negative usage. Even though the negative uses of language nor- 
raally increase during the toddler period. Center mothers were expected to 
use le^sQ negative language and more net positive language than their Serial 
^Contrc ls. Center I mothers used significantly less negative language 
and ti'ore net positive language at the ti^o year testing. Center III mothers 
used more net positive language than their controls, and the difference , 
approached significance at 12 months* 

The sixth dimension of mother/child interaction was the Techniques of 
Maternal Participation with the child. Maternal techniques were catego- 
rized as positive (teaching attempts, active participation, justification, 
facilitation of the child's perceived goal, positive reinforcement and 
praise, and affection) or negative (restriction, punishment, negative rein- 
forcement, rejection and ignoring child). As with the Functional Uses of 
Language, a net positive maternal technique index reflected the total per- 
centage of positive techniques after subtracting the total negative tech- 
niques. Center mothers were expected to show a greater increase in posi- 
tive and net positive techniques and fewer negative techniques than their 
Serial Controls. At the two-year testing the Center I mothers used more 
net positive and fewer negative techniques than the Serial Control mothers. 
The differences in net positive techniques approached significance. The 
Wave III Center mothers showed significantly more net positive techniques 
at the one-year testing than their Serial Controls. 



One measure of parent attitude change was available, taken from 
Hess and Shipman's Educational Attitude Survey, There was a slight tre^^ 
for Center groups ia Waves I and III to feel more powerful in controlling 
their child's education. Program sponsors predict larger attitude changes 
during the third year of the program when the curriculum emphasizes the 
child in school. 

The data are preliminary, and fuller information on the program will 
be available. The small group size requires caution in interpreting th^ 
results. However, the trends are consistent; and their consistency oveJ^ 
a variety of measures strongly suggests that the program is influencing 
the style of the parents' language and interaction. The effects of the^^ 
changes remain to be convincingly shown. Further testing will be crucial, 
especially testing of children at an older age where IQ test scores are 
more reliable. One strength af the evaluation is the repeated testing 
every two months. This plan permits examination of changes over time— 
how long does it take a program to effect behavior changes in parents, 
etc. The data suggest that it is taking from one to two years for sig^ 
nif leant differences to show up. This evidence supports long-term 
intervention and long-term assessment of program effect. The goals 
of the program have not been fully evaluated. The program sponsors want 
to give parents knowledge and confidence which will change their approach 
to child-rearing; mothers are encouraged to use their knowledge to con- 
sciously structure their interactions with their child in ways that 
stimulate growth. Some measure of the amount of parent initiation would 
be ^interesting, as well as some indication of whether the parent's rationale 
far* their behavior reflects kftowledge of child development. The program 
sponsors recognize that their goals are comprehensive, and their evalua- 
tion reflects this. The emphasis on parent changes in the evaluation 
and the variety of interaction variables measured are headed in the dire^"* 
tion of a wealth of information on the program's effects. 
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BIRMINGHAM PARENT-CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

Program Sponsors: T. Lasater^ P. Malone, P. Weisberg, C. Gillion 

The Birmingham Parent-Child Development Center is one of three centers 
designated in 1969-70 to operate as a research center to develop, document, 
and evaluate model intervention programs for parents and their young chil- 
dren (also see pp. , ,25 & 67). The Birmingham program is designed to help 
low- income mothers learn both to interact with their child so as to facil- 
itate the child's development more effectively and to cope with other de- 
mands on them as adults so as to increase the pro' ^ility of actual use 
of new interactions with their child. The mothers progress through a se- 
quence of experiences. They initially learn new ways to interact with 
their child via imitation of modeled behavior during actual care for their 
child and learn new ways to interact with adults via special classes for 
adults only. After 15 months in the program, mothers assume some respon- - 
sibility for teaching other mothers. 

The Center ended its pilot testing and began full operation in the 
Fall of 1971. Families enter the program when the child is 3-1/2 to 5 
months old and remain until the child is 3 years old. Recruitment occurs 
on a month-by-month schedule. It is a. Center-only program: mothers and 
children initially attend the Center for three half days each week and pro- 
gress to attending the Center for five, full days^each week. The first I7 
"graduates" completed the full program in Fall,'' 1974. By Fall, 1975, 60 
will have graduated. 

Families in the program come primarily from housing projects in five 
low^income neighborhoods of Birmingham. Participating families are black 
and white volunteers who either contsict tKe Center on their own or are re- 
cruited in door-to-door canvassing by Center representatives. The repre- 
sentatives explain the program to mothers, including the bi-racial char- 
acteristics, random assignment to program or control groups and the bene- 
fits — a $5.00 stipend for each session attended, health care, transporta- 
tion, and some meals. New participants are taken into the program each 
month so that the Center population of approximately 125 mothers is rela- 
tively constant in number. Both black and white families are presently 
enrolled, and the goal for the program is 60% black and 40% whi-:. families. 
Random assignments to experimental or control groups are carried c :t sep- 
arately for black and white families. 

Program Goals 

For the children; Program sponsors hope the information and skills 
acquired by the mothers will help them prepare their children to be reason- 
ably self-sufficient, happy, socially mature adults, able to cope with fu- 
ture situations in school, home, and job. To this end, the program sets 
objectives in the areas of physical and motor abilities, language compe- 
tence, intellectual abilities, and social abilities. The objectives are 
considered to define behavioral precursors to future development* 
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For the mothers: Program sponsors have two major goals. First, 
mothers are expected to develop technir^ues which increase their ability 
to support their child's growth. The program is aimed at altering both 
the quantity and quality of the mother/child interaction so as to make 
it more valuable to the rhild's development. Qualitative changes include 
more active participation by the mother, increased facilitation of the 
child's use of materials, etc. Along with behavioral changes, the program 
is concerned with attitude changes in the mothers, such as an increased 
appreciation of the mothering role and its importance, and with expand- 
ing mothers" knowledge in- home-management areas. Second, mothers are 
expected to increase their aSility to cope with demands on them and to 
improve their interactions with other adults. To these ends , the program 
is focused on developing specific coping behaviors in the mothers: ob- 
taining and evaluating informatioa.,-. forming plans, expanding social in- 
teractions, and increasing communication skills. Development of such 
coping behaviors is intended to increase the mothers' self-esteem and 
sense of personal efficacy. 

Assumptions 

The program is aimed at low-income families. The program involves 
very young children, who are in a crucial period of rapid growth. It is 
assumed that their development will be greatest in the context of endur- 
ing reciprocal relationships with people to whom the child is emotionally 
attached. 

Low-income children are considered likely to have problems coping with 
the demands of school and likely to demonstrate "deficiencies" in perfor- 
mance. TViese deficiencies in performance are assumed to be due to the ad- 
aptation of low-income children to two major aspects of their environment: 
(1) differences between the special culture of poor and minority children 
and the dominant culture and (2) the quality of mother/child interactions, 
which are more likely to be custodial and minimal. The children, themselves, 
are not assumed to be cognitively deficient. Two possible ways of overcom- 
ing these deficiencies are considered by program sponsors: (1) changing 
parent/child interactions to offer more support to the child in coping with 
the demands of both his other subculture and the dominant culture; (2) help- 
ing poor or minority adults to cope better with the current dominant cul- 
tural demands on them. 

The program is based on a social system theory that considers an indi- 
vidual as part of a whole interacting system of many individuals in^ a par- 
ticular setting. Understanding and promoting change in any one indiyxdual 
consequently requires involving these other individuals and considering^ 
what each individual brings to the situation in terms of needs, past experi- 
ences, and so forth. The program involves mothers and children in coopera- 
tive change. Mothers are assumed to teach their child and^other children, 
children teach mothers; mothers teach other mothers. The Center is designed 
to be a social system where change is systematically planned and where mem- 
bers help each other to change. The social system theory has led to certain 
emphases by the program sponsors: considering the effects of situations out- 
side the home: being aware of differences in the past experiences and home 
environments of different mother/child pairs and, thus, not expecting the 



same changes in all; considering all participants as active, with no one 
agent (mother, child, or teacher) as dominant or as the expert; accepting 
the importance of the emotional involvement of all agents in change. In 
sum, the program is described as an encompassing social setting with 
accompanying social structures which provide the necessary place, time, 
example, and reinforcement for desired changes in the mother/child inter- 
actions. 

How the Program Works 

The Center is organized into three t3rpes of nurseries, based on age 
of the children. Progress from nursery to nursery is timed to accord with 
the development of the children's attachment. From entrance until age 6 
months for the infants, the mothers and their infants are together in 
Nursery I. TiV^ mother /child pairs remain in this nursery for a maximum of 
three months. This homogeneous grouping is expected to reduce stress for 
newcomers and to set up a situation where mother/child attachment is facil- 
itated by one-to-one interactions between mothers and children. The main 
activities for the infants are orienting to and exploring visual, auditory, 
and tactile stimuli. 

From 6 to 18 months of age, the children are in Nursery II. Nursery 
II includes a wider age range, which gives younger children models of more 
mature, mobile children. The older children also act as examples for the 
mothers* expectations of their children. Up to age one year, the infant's 
mother remains with him in Nursery II. Up to one year, the one-to-one 
mother/child interaction is encouraged and primary attachment is assumed 
to be developing. However, the children are also encouraged to form sec- 
ondary attachments to other mothers, particularly "Model Mothers" who en- 
gage in frequent, consistent interactions with the children. The mothers 
move to a different nursery when their children are 12 months, while the 
children remain in the same Nursery II. At this time of separation, the 
children are assumed to be supported in becoming independent of their 
mothers via the secondary attachments that" have been formed^ Mothers do 
continue to visit their children in Nurse I*s several times a day. In 
Nursery II' s, the activities encouraged for u. children are interest in and 
responsiveness to their environment, manipulat on skills, verbal control, 
and discrimination. 

Nursery Ill's are for children 18 to 36 months. Children are in these 
nurseries with mothers other than their own. Peer interactions are encour- 
aged. Again, the older children are considered to function as models. The 
curriculum for children in their second and third year in the program stresses 
self -awareness, cognitive and language development, and object awareness. 

In general, the children's curriculum focuses on both the development of 
skills and concept development (the development of mental schemas.) 

The experiences for the mothers (adult curriculum) are sequenced. 
Mothers participate in different nurseries according to the age of their chil- 
dren. Mothers are also offered five roles which can be assumed, depending on 
each mother's interest and abilities and on the Center's needs. The first 
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role is designated Participating Mother. Mothers function in this role 
usually until their child is 15 months old. A Participating Mother (PM) 
works with her own child while in Nursery I and II, and learns about new 
mother/ child transactions from "Model Mothers''. She is also given a 
choice of classes for herself that take her out of the nursery for part 
of each day. In Nursery I, the PM is considered to be adjusting to the 
Center and learning that the Center is for both her and her child. In 
Nursery II, the PM takes on increased responsibility in developing new 
transactions with her child and with. other adults. 

The three-month period following separation from her child is a 
transition period for PM. She spends from two to four weeks as an ob- 
server/assistant in most aspects of the program. Fo3.^cwing this experi- 
ential overview of the program, the mother changes roles and titles. 

The second role is designated Senior Participating Mother (SPM) and 
involves new responsibilities. The SPM attends the Center 5 half days 
per week. The fifth day is primarily a training day without interaction 
with children. During a series of apprenticeships, the SPM learns the 
roles and some of the skills of other, more experienced .mothers and staff 
without assuming full responsibility in any of these roles. As apprentice 
to the Model Mother I (maximum 5 months), the SPM develops skills in 
interviewing, scheduling and teaching adults in one-to-one settings; as 
apprentice to the Model Mother II (maximum 5 months),, the SPM develops 
skills in planning lessons, supervising a nursery and teaching adults in 
one-to-many settings; as apprentice to the caretaker of the older siblings' 
nursery (maximum 3 months), the SPM develops skills in planning lessons, 
extending principles from working with children under 3 years to working 
with children over 3 years and tea:ching children in one-to-many settings; 
as apprentice to a supervisor (maximum 5 months), the SPM develops her 
skills in planning training sessions, coordinating activities in various 
parts of the Center and maintaining adequate supplies for the nurseries. 
She attends the Friday training classes for the individual to whom she 
acts as apprentice, but she also continues her own choice of classes. In 
these jobs, the SPM has decreasing supervision and increasing responsibility. 

Anytime after 3 months apprenticeship to the Model Mother I, a SPM 
may choose and be selected by the staff to assume a third role as Model 
Mother I (MMI) . She loses her $5.00 stipend and free transportation but 
goes on a salary that increases her pay. She works five days per week, 
8 hours a day. A Model Mother I works in the nursery of her choice, 
primarily with the individual mothers. She attends training classes de- 
signed to help her meet new responsibilities. Model Mother I is consid- 
ered to be a teacher and a learner. 

After at least 3 months experience as a MMI, the MMI may choose and 
be selected by the staff to serve in a fourth role as Model Mother II 
(MMII) . The MMII receives increased pay and increased responsibility in 
her nursery. Besides working with groups of mothers and mother/child 
pairs, she helps plan lessons and manage the classroom. 
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The fifth role of Senior Model Mother (SMM) is reserved for excep- . 
tionalMMIIs during their final 3 to 6 months in the program. The SMM 
selects a task (such as using videotape equipment) or an aspect of the 
Center (such as health care/health education) in which she is most i 
interested. Special work and training arrangements are then developed 
for the SMM. 

Each mother decides whether she wants to change roles. Approximately 
80% of the mothers develop acceptable levels of sl^^ "'•^ and choose to be- 
come Model Mothers. All mothers have experience as i „h learner and as 
a teacher of their own child regardless of role. Tr : use of mothers in 
higher-level Center positions means that most motuu j are taught by other 
mothers who are similar to them. 

The main methods used in teaching transactions to the mothers are 
modeling (demonstration), guided practice, and written materials. New 
transactions are demonstrated for mothers to imitate. Their practice is 
then guided by teachers (both MMs and SPMs) , who reinforce the learning 
and identify factors inhibiting optimal interaction. Video recording 
of actual interactions are made and discussed in small groups of mothers. 
Written manuals are available for mothers, geared to the particular role 
of the mother and/or age of the child. The manuals describe the role 
expectations, explain child development principles, and describe the child's 
curriculum activities; they also suggest interaction sequences for the 
mothers to carry out in their everyday transactions with their infant 
at home and in the Center. The group classes for mothers are informal 
rather than didactic. The classes include films (e.g., on sex education, 
child care), discussions and speakers. Mothers are offered a choice of 
classes, for obtaining a high school dipoloma (GED) or a Red Cross 
Certification, crocheting, and cosmetology. 

A number of services are offered to mothers under the assumption 
that such help will decrease stress atid facilitate change in the 
mothers. Services Include health care for the children, dental care for 
the mothers , lunch and breakfast, and a nurse available for counseling 
on health matters and minor first aid. 

Distinctive Characteristics 

The Birmingham Parent-Child Development Center offers a planned 
environment for mothers to work in with their infants, an environment 
designed to be conducive to strong affectionate ties between mothers and 
children, as well as more stimulating Interactions. All contact takes 
place at the Center, in the Center environment. Home assignments are 
not made, although the new interactions and attitudes being encouraged 
are meant to apply outside of the Center as well. The written manuals 
do suggest how mothers can use their new techniques at home. The pro- 
gram emphasis is on setting up a Center environment where changes in the 
mother will most readily occur. The parent training is most important in 
the program plan, although there Is also a sequential curriculum for the 
children. The parent training is not focused on a set of highly specific 
interaction techniques or on very broad, general principles. The program 
is designed as a carefully-sequenced environment offering the mother and 
child opportunities for developing progressively more complex interactions 
in a supportive setting. 
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The multiplicity of roles for the mothers is an unusual feature. In 
a sense, the program acts as a career ladder for participants. The level 
of responsibility a mother has depends on the role she is in. Partici- 
pating Mothers are the primary teachers of their own children, although 
PMs are learners in their relationships to the Model Mothers and the 
teachers. Approximately 60% of the PMs' time is spent in activities de- 
signed to promote the role of teacher of their children and 40% on acti- 
vities for t;he PMs as individuals. The apprenticeship roles of the SPM 
place her iri a sort of "student" teacher position. Those who progress 
to being Model Mothers gain a relatively high degree of responsibility. 
Model MotherSi^^move beyond teaching their own child to teaching other 
adults. Part of the program's goals are to offer mothers the skills, 
knowledge and attitudes that will help them cope successfully with their 
world. The sequence of roles and experiences makes this goal seem 
feasible. 

Hypotheses 

The program children are expected to maintain a normal average score 
on standardized IQ tests, while control group scores are expected to de- 
cline with age. The difference between the program and control children 
is expected to increase with age. During testing, program children are 
expected to be more responsive to people, happier, less fearful and tense, 
more active and goal-directed, more imaginative and interested in objects 
in their physical and social environment* 

The program is planned to accord with the development of mother/child 
attachment. The locating of mothers and children in different nurseries 
is structured and timed to first strengthen early mother/child attachment 
and then to encourage independence and secondary attachments* As a conse- 
quence of this timing, program children are expected to develop specific 
attachment earlier than control children. Program children are expected 
to demonstrate stronger attachment behavior on a variety of measures- 
greater e^insitivity to mother's leaving, more active and social play in 
the presence of their mother. 

Program mothers are expected to increase in their knowledge of home 
management and related topics. They are expected to change their atti- 
tudes toward their children—to believe less in beirfg over possessive, 
strict, domineering, punitive and controlling behavior • In play situations, 
program mothers are expected to show a greater range and frequency of pro- 
social behaviors and more sensitivity to the child. 

Results 

To date, the heaviest concentrai Ion of data are available primarily 
for the first 18 to 22 months in the program. Experimental or control 
group assignment was by a table of random numbers, and extensive pre- test 
comparisons of those who remained after 18 months failed to indicate dif- 
ferential dropout. . 
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Data were available from the black families only, due to the lack of 
an adequate control group for the white families. Since the total pro|?rara 
•participation is to be 3 years, the effect of the program may not be 
accurately estimated by results after less than 2 years of participation. 

Effects on the children: The results from two major standardized 
intelligence tests indicate that program children are well within the nor- 
mal range while the control children are falling behind national norms. 
Scores on the Mental Development Scale of the Bay ley Scales of Infant De- 
velopment given at 22 months of age to program (n=35) and control (n=37) 
children yielded a program mean of 96 and a control mean of 88. The de- 
cline of young poverty- level children typically found was not seen in the 
test scores of the Birmingham PCDC children, suggesting that the program 
was, at the least, preventive in nature. Neither the Psychomotor Develop- 
ment Index nor the Infant Behavior Record (both. part of the Bayley Scales) 
differentiated between program and control children at 22 months of age. 

Longitudinal data collected on the Bayley Scales of Infant Development 
showed significantly higher scores for program children versus control chil- 
dren across testing periods. Roughly 18 infants in each of the groups 
were longitudinally and periodically tested over approximately an 18-month 
time span; the mental developmental quotients (DQs) at the 22 month-old 
testing interval averaged 96 for the program infants and 88 for the control 
infants. Follow-up data were collected on previous graduates. At ages 
three and four years, the IQ scores of the control infants ranged from 
76 to 109, while the scores for program infants ranged from 85 
to 128.. The follow-up IQ scores for a group of 20 program infants showed a 
net gain of 2.6 IQ points between their age 3 test (IQ=99. 25) and age 4 
test (IQ=101.85). Comparable follow-up of 12 control subjects showed a net 
decline of 4.33 IQ points between the two time spans (from 89.75 to 85.42). 
These group differences were statistically significant. Since these changes 
in IQ occurred after graduation, it was assumed by program sponsors that at 
least part of the effect was attributable to differences in ways the program 
and control mothers interacted with their children. 

The group differences may be conservative estimates of what is yet to 
come when the present participants are subsequently studied. These older 
graduates were in the PCDC program only from 12 to 24 months, whereas, 
present participants are enrolled for 33 months. Further, the intervention 
program of the older graduates has been refined. 

A second major hypothesis was that program infants, relative to control 
infants, would more readily explore and interact with features of their 
physical and social environment. In a direct behavioral test with infants 
in their second year of life, it x^as found that the incidence of vocalizing 
and smiling behavior by infants directly to their mothers in a play setting 
was consistently higher for program than control infants. Additionally, 
the frequency and duration of playing with freely available toys and talking 
while playing with those toys were also higher for program infants. These 
group differences generally persisted when strange social and nonsocial 
events were presented and subsequently removed from the play situation. . 
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Further evidence suggested that the PCDC program facilitates the pro- 
cess of the infant's social attachment to his mother • According to attach- 
ment t^^^ the_period. of „pe is_ 

likely to search the novel environF.ent and act more independently than an 
infant highly reliant on his mother's constant presence ecad supervision. 
The behavioral support for the formation of earlier maternal attachments 
by program infants derives from developmental analyses during the first 
year of life of the infant's differential search and protest reactions to 
a situation involving brief separation from his mother and his reaction to 
the presence of an unfamiliar female adult • Greater search and protest 
behavior was evidenced by program infants relative to control infants. 
This difference was most notable at the 7-1/2 to 11-1/2 months testing 
times, a time span cited by cittachment theorists as one correlated with the 
process of attachment f orw'jilation. 

Attachment thecry also advises that once the child is past the age 
of peak attachment, pr.iCest behavior is not likely to be as intense upon 
brief maternal separation. Results from maternal interview data taken dur- 
ing the infant's second year of life partly supported this contention for 
the program chiJr'ren. The normal developmental decline in protest behavior 
in situations involving the mother's brief absence or temporary care with a 
stranger was reported by the program mothers. The developmental pattern 
reported for control infants, however, was irregulr-r. Direct behavioral 
observation of the 24 month-old child's reaction to brief maternal loss 
also demons tra tec th-^t the program infants had greater tolerance for poten- 
tial social stress than control infants. 

Effects on the mothers: The general goal for the mother enrolled in 
the Birmingham PCDC is to help her learn and utilize techniques to cope with 
the general demands upon her as both an adult and as a facilitator of her 
child's development. Three classes of data were collected on maternal 
changes: informational, attitudinal, and behavioral. At this stage of pro- 
gram development and evaluation, hypothesized differences related to partici- 
pation in the program are being supported. 

The evidence suggests that program mothers are acquiring and using func- 
tional information^ More program mothers than control mothers are passing 
their GED exams and a number are presently studying for future exams. Sev- 
eral program KDthers have received Red Cross First Aid certification and 
more program mothers report the ability to operate sewing machines, indicat- 
ing increasing acquisition of skills. Program sponsors consider that spe- 
cific skills acquired may not be £is important as the fact that the mothers 
are voluntarily attempting to gain new skills. Both the seeking of new 
skills and the accompanying s access are seen as important foundation?:; for 
the mothers' self-r^-liance and for changes in interactions with other adults. 

A number of ohderved attitudinal changes wore considered by the sponsors 
also to sf'.pport achievement by the program mothers of learning and utiliz- 
ing techniques to cope with the demands on her. The program mothers are be- 
coming somewhat more self-sufficient, confident , and flexible ±xi their 
orientation to other members of their family and are being more socially 
responsive and sensitive to their child. 
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As the sample sizes are reaching respectable levels for the Parental 
Attitude Research Instrument (PARI) over the first two years of program 

. participation, a number of scales^ are ..indicating ..attitude . chan&es , Of . 

the 43 scales examined, 10 indicated "^differences in favor of the program 
group and none in favor of the control group. These scales were grouped 
into four categories. 

Iha were large differences on the "Acceleration of Development" and 
"( ^ Should be Toilet Trained as Soon as Possible" scales. Program 

moth increased in their rejection of items stating that toilet training 
and weaning should be accomplished either by a specific age or as soon as 
possible. This change was Interpreted by prograc sponsors as an indication 
that the program mothers were adopting an individual difference perspective 
with respect to child development. 

Chang ,s on the "Inconsiderateness of the Husband" and "Blame the Hus- 
band" scales suggested that program mothers were becoming less critical of 
husbands and less resigned to marital conflict. These findings were seen 
as evidence that changes in adult-adult relations, which were an emphasis 
of the Birmingham PCDC curriculum, were also occurring in the homes* This 
occurred despite the deliberate exclusion of specific curriculum material 
related to the husband-wife dyad* 

The third category concerns the emphasis in the adult-adult curricu- 
lum on reducing the reliance upon power in relationships. Four scales 
were relevant to this classification — "Deification of Parents" ^ "Parents 
Deserve Loyalty and Respect", "Children should Verbalize"? and "Avoidance 
of Connnunication". Responses to all four scales indicated that the pro- 
gram mothers were becoming more comfortable with their children's question- 
ing of their authority and less receptive to statements that parents should 
be given unquestioning respect and obedience by their children. 

Changes on the ''Repression of Aggression" scale were viewed by sponsors 
as evidence of increasing acceptance by parents of "non-socially approved" 
feelings in their children. Changes were also considered as further evi- 
dence of a reluctance of the program mothers to set absolute rules for their 
children. 

On the behavioral level, program mothers exhibited a higher incidence 
of social responsiveness and sensitivity to their child in a play setting 
which contained social and nonsocial components as well as a brief separa- 
tion from the child. To the disruptive aspects, program mothers, more so 
than controls, expressed theiTijelves behaviorally by comforting the child 
physicJ^lly and engaging in socially appropriate behaviors, especially to 
older age children. The group differences that appeared during the mother- 
child interaction sequence almost always favored the program mothers over 
the control mothers by traditional yardsticks of maternally appropriate 
be '"^aviors . 

There were strong indications that program infants more readily adapted 
to mfamiliar settings and were less affected by relatively enduring physi- 
cal distractions. Older program infants (18 and 24 months old) adjusted to 
playroom settings much earlier than control infants: they looked about the 
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room I'lss often, and displayed more maternal socializing behaviors 
(touching, smiling, and playing with the mother) than the controls. When 
an unfamiliar stranger entered the playroom, the play behaviors of ooth 
groups of infants was disrupted; but. the .control infants, had hare ar time 
returning to their former level of sustained play during times of the 
stranger^s presence and subsequent absence. The same inability to resu^s 
play was seen in control infants when a prearranged nonsocial event dis- 
rupted the play pattern. 

The data accumulated and analyzed to date provide support for the 
superior cognitive and social-emotional development of program infants 
relative to cont ol infants. Such results represent an earlier payoff than 
program sponsors anticipated, since the PCDC program is designed primarily 
to effect mothers who will, in turn, provide beneficia.^ experiences for 
their children. 

Effects on mother/child interactions: The goals of the Birmingham 
PCDC include increasing both the amount of interaction by mother/child dyads 
and the quality of such interactions. The qualitative changes are expected 
to be toward mutually sensitive anc^ responsive relationships. Attitudinal 
and behavioral data were used to measure these types of changes. It was 
assumed that certain attitudes would facilitate beneficial interactions as 
well as increase the likelihood that these interactions would continue out- 
side the center setting. 

Attitudinal data indicated that program mothers were potentially more 
sensitive to their children. Ttie program mothers appeared to pay less 
attention to categorizing (e.g., 10-month-o]d male) when thinking about 
their child and to be more influenced by the individual characteristics of 
their child. They agreed less vith dogmatic statements such as "A child 
should be t ilet trained by 18 months of age." Also, there was a tendency 
for them to agree less strongly wita PARI items concerning the necessity 
for a child giving his parents absolute loyalty and respect. Such differ- 
ences were interpreted as program mothers being oriented toward^^the spe-^^ 
cific needs of their children with less emphasis on cultural or "textbook 
norms . 

In direct observations of mother-child interactions, both mothers and 
children in the program group seemed to be more at ease with each other than did 
the respective members of the control group. For example, in a play situa- 
tion where both members are present, prop im mothers and children engaged 
in a greater range and depth of social behaviors that did control mothers 
and children. The program mothers showed a higher frequency of looking, 
smiling and vocalizing at their child than did the less interacting control 
mothers. In return program infants played further away from their mother 
and vocalized both to her and to their play objects with a higher incidence. 
In accord with attachment theory, this greater tendency by the program chil- 
dren to play actively and freely at some distance from .he mother may be 
reflective of the program mothers being strong and stable attachment figures. 
The program mothers appear to provide their children with a stable base of 
operations from which the child sees fit .to explore and manipulate an un- 
familiar surrounding, which at times, ha^ included unfamiliar play ob:iects, 
an .nfamiliar person, and a strange so • :d. These data indicated Sweater 
quantity and better quality of interactions by program mothers and chilar ^n 
during n';ns tressed, but unfamiliar, conditions. 
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Similar findings were obtained during stressed conditions. Although 
program children, relative to control children, do not appear to be more 
upset over the mother^* s absence, the program mothers appeared to make up 
f or their absence "by " in iEeract^ more sociariy a^ to calm 

down their distraught child. 

The data from the Birmingham Parent-Child Development Center are in- 
complete: all subjects participating have not yet been tested nor have 
many subjects been tested after participating in the full three-year pro- 
gram. At this point, the data are positive, if sketcTiy. In terras of 
standardized tests, program children are performing at normal level, at 
the same time that control children apparently begin to drop. Follow-up 
testing is planned as part of future evaluation, and the results will be 
essential for testing the hjrpothesis of increasing; exper:^Taental/control 
differences with time. 

Performance on standardized intelligeixce tests is not the principle 
focus of the evaluation, however. The measures chosen, such as the obser- 
vation of mother/child interaction in seprrntxo^^ and play situations,, 
reflect the program^s cJixcsrn with th^ d : .^ment of positive mother ^child 
relationships. These relationships ar.2 ri lered to be the basis fo^r the 
development of the child's abilitry to cop; .cb later demands iVcm school, 
job, family, etc. Dar^? from these mfi?.saie? are more surges :iv^e than 
unequivocal at this point, but program mcther/chiii pairs wc^re consistently 
Judged to have more posiv.iv^s interactions and stronger attachment. Obser- 
vations of the mothers and infants in both srreasful and non-stressful 
play situations in general Indicated greater ouantity and better quality of 
mother/child interaction by program mothers and children. Program mothers 
and children engaged in a greater range and depth of social behaviors than 
did the control mothers anA c!dldrer. . Tha ^-rhiJ'dren's behavior suggested that 
the program mothers, to a greater degree th.^.si f.ontrol mothers, were provi!- 
ing their children with a stable ba^^e of oper>2tions from which the children 
felt free to explore and manipulate ^1 Su^v distance from their mothers. Pro- 
gram sponsors felt that thv» data taken collectively Indicated that the pro- 
gram mothers were f unctiofi.;.r.g as strcng, stabJe attachment flc^rei for cheir 
children. The future svalration efr< rcs will have to not only r.v ioue to 
confirm the advantages scp.a thus far 'a prof,-;OT families but also how 
the development of strong xBOthcr^ ^hild relatlonsliips, specific pc.rental 
attitudes, and qualitat, /ely ai5:: erent Irtteractlon contribute to th,e 
children's performance in cchool situations. 
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THE PARENT/CHILD COURSE , 



Program Con^ Nicholas Raj^^^^ 

The Parent /Ohiid Course, in operation since 1969, was one component 
of the Responsive h-odel educational program designed by Far West Labora- 
tory, Berkeley, California, This component was a parent-training course 
aimed at families "^nth three- and four-year-old children. The course fo- 
cused on parent/child Interactions. Pareftts x^ere given training in ways 
of inteiacting with their child at home, using toys and games, to 
stimulate the child's intellectual and attitudlnal growth. The other two 
components of the Responsive Model were a model Head Start program for 
three- to five- year-olds and a Follow-Through program for three- to nine- 
year-olds. The Parent /Child Course was designed to operate either in con- 
junction with in-school classroom components or as an independent program 
for families with no preschool involvement. 

The course was not strictly aimed at low- income families. The four 
field tests have involved different income groups: in East Palo Alto, 
California, with low-income families; in Berkeley with middle- income fami- 
lies, and twice in Salt Lake City, with both low- and middle- income fami- 
lies. In all cafes, the Parent/Child Course ran for ten weelcs^ Recruit- 
ment of the families was through pufalicity efforts in the communities, 
such as notices in the local newspaper i^fftoouncemen^ ^h the schools, 

and contacts made by community people.- i:Jrhe/^^^ noted that 

the parents who did become involved in the course were the ones who were 
already interested in and motivated t > dp, something about their child's 
development. : 

,' • ■ * » * ' 

Program f . 'iors rid not operate the Parent /Child Course within an 
experlment/il f , j.{nework . Rather, they considered the program to be develop- 
mental in nature, with the parents r^nd children in th«i program being part of 
the development, not part of an experiment in which they were the subjects. 
As a consequence of this approach, control groups w- re not formed. 

Program Goals 

For the children: In general, the goals were intellectual growth and 
development (or maintenance) of a healthy self-concept. Intellectual rrowth 
waCA defined in terms of (1) the acquisition of a set of foundation concepts, 
such as numbers, which were seen as critical for later intellectual develop- 
ment and success In school; and (2) mastery of problem-solving skills for a 
variety of situations. A strong positive self-concept was considered essen- 
tial, especially in relation to school and home learning. This concept was 
seen as involving the child's feeling competent and feeling that others, 
especially parents, thought him capable. 

For the parents: In terms of attitudes, program goals were (1) for 
parents to feel competent about reaching their children what they felt 
was Important; (2) for parents to have a greater feeling of power in influ- 
encing their child's education; and (3) for parents to be more aware of 
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their child* s capabilities and needs. In terms of parent behaviors, 
the program goal was an increase in the number and variety of ways par- 

.etits . intexractedjwith^^^ ways that would be Responsive to the 

child and inteliectually stimulating. 

■ • 

Assumptions 

The Parent/Child Course sponsc-s did not make explicit assumptions 
about the possible detrimental effects of low- income homes in particular. 
Their assumptions centered around parent/child relationships, regard- 
less of income. Parents were considered to be the moat important teachers 
in a child's life; educational efforts should consequently be aimed at in- 
creasing parents' effectiveness. It was felt that the home should be a 
learning place for a child, with parents aware of their abilities and 
responaib ill ties as teachers. 

No one theory of learning underlay the Parent/Giiild Course, Instead 
there was a set of learning principles that guided the course. For one, 
learning was recognized as being dependent on the level of maturation of 
a child. Second, reinforcement and feedback were seen as powerful factors 
determining what is learned. Self-initiated and self-rewarding learning 
were emphasized as optimal. Individual differences in learning were re- 
lated to differences among children in effectiveness of various typ<=3 of 
reinforcement. It was assumed that learning should be pleasant for chilr 
dren. 

How the Program Worked 

The efforts of the Parent/Child Course were focused on the piixants- 
Groups of from 10 to 15 parents per teacher met weekly for two 'if-v " " Ij? 
classroom setting, over a period of eight to ten week>-. The weel.^ • -^.s- 
sions were broken into two parts. The fir^st i. yt ^-ci^^lved the use of films, 
written materials , and discussions to inform -■'■"v 3:a ab<:-u'^: certain child 
development topics; other discussions cenxii:^ ^fl - -^ir-d ■..^pi^'i aM issues 
raised by the parents. The second part of t^.- '^i^Srl'jns L.^roduced an edu- 
cational toy and Its accompanying "learning cpiiodes" for parents to use 
in facilitating their child's development. Each week the parents re- 
turned the previous week's "old" toy with their evaluation cf it and re- 
ceived a E.W toy for the next week. Their responsibility during the week 
was to ask their child to play with them with the toy at least once a 
day for 20 minutes. At the end of the training period, an additional set 
of "loaner" toys was aade available for parents to berrcV, 

The teachers in the course introduced the toys av t^rchniques to the 
parents primarily through modeling (demonstration) and role-playing. Each 
toy WES accompanied by learning episodes or procedures for ways to guide 
the child to learn the particular skill or solve the problem. The episodes 
usually consisted of one to three written pages, with Illustrations, giving 
clear and specific instructions to Che parents. Parents were to use the 
toys to promote interaction with their child and to transmit information 
and problem-solving skills. The toys and games were expected to (1) stimu- 
late parent participation in the child 's education at home and (2) help 
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in providing a situation where the child would initiate discovery/ 
explorisktory learning" 'liehavi'or. 

Distinctive Characteristics 

In the Parent/child Course, training efforts went entirely into the 
parents. The program did not intervene directly In tt<t homes. Pc rents 
were given the total responsibility for using the toys and procedures at 
home with the children. Their active participation as teachers was essen- 
tial to the program. The toys and learning episodes provided a stnjcture 
or plan for parent/child interactions. Although parents did not partici- 
pate in the development of program materials, program sponsors stated that 
during the training parents helped develop alternate techniques for teach- 
ing the concepts. The course combined parent education on principles of 
child development with training in ways for parents to increase their 
interactions with their children. Teaching methc seemed to be e r.om- ' 
bination of relatively direct teaching and methodti, such as role-playing, 
which required active parent participation. 

Hypotheses 

The main hypothesis tested was that the children whose parents were 
involved in the Parent/Child Course would acquire the target skills ana 
concepts that the toys were designed to teach. A secondary hypothesis 
was that the children would improve their self-concepts. Parent attitudes 
were also expected to change as a result of parent participation — toward 
fueling more competent and confident In teaching, and powerful In 
decision-making. 

Results 

The experimental design chosen to evaluate changes in the children 
wafi "slngle-gioup design with replication." Two distinct - rc ips vera rut 
thirough the Parent/Child Course and measured independently. Iliere were no 
control groups for assessing the amount of change occurring due to nofl- 
treatment factors, such as chronological age changes. The sponsors wanted 
to avoid an experimental approach, plus they felt that tha shortness of 
the training period decreased the likelihoof^ of significant intellectus'l 
changes due to age alone. 

Two kinds of data were collected for evaluating the course — parent 
questionnaires and children's test scores on the Respotisive Test. This 
test was developed by the program sponsor?^. It consisted of 13 subtests 
investigating specific content areas such as color matching, color naming, 
color identification, shape matching, shape naming, and shape identifica- 
tion, letter recognition, and numerical and relational concepts. Some 
items on the test were unrelated to the specific skills taught by the 
toys; they were included as an "internal control" to assess the effects 
of maturity as opposed to the effects of training. 
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The parent qx^estionnaires were answered by East Palo Alto and. Salt 
Lake City parents. Responses indicated that in terms of parental feelings of 
corspetence and understanding and recognition of children's capabilities, the 
Pafent/Chird Course had achieved its goals; ^'here were few- statements from 
parents contrary to program objectives in these areas. (No tatistical 
analysis of changes in parent attitudes was mentioned.) Parents' comments 
did not indicate an increase in their feeiling of power to influence 
decisions affecting the education of their children. Parents' attendance 
at the training sessions was reported to be hi&ii, wMch was considered an 
indication of program success. 

No measures were taken of parents' home teachdiig behaviors. Whether 
or not parents actually used the toys and procedures or altered their home 
interactions was answered only by inf ere ace from children's test scores. 
Where loaner toys were made available after training, betwren 20 and 30 
percent of the parents made use of them, (There were a ntr oer of fac?:ors 
Hptermining parent use, such as distance from toy library to piireut 9 bomr-.J 

Test scores for the children came from two groups in Salt Lake City — 
about 15 children in each group. Pre- and post-test results were obtained 

the Responsive Test. Nineteen children were available for both pre- 
and post-testing. The children from the two s/tes showed very similar test 
results, despite tbe fact that one group was middle-income and the other, 
low-income. The similar performance of :he groups was seen as evidence 
that the gains could be attributed to treatment factors rather than to non- 
treatment factors peculiar to one group of children or parents. No child 
in either group showed any significant change on the two subtests dealing 
with concepts not taught by any of the learning episodes. On the other 
hand, on nine of the remaining eleven - tests, the program children irade sig- 
nificant gains from pre- to post-test. The final two subtests were initially 
quite easy for the children, so gain scores were not possible. These 
results were taken bb support for the hypothesis that specific changes in 
the children's conceptual development would occur, related to the kinds of 
thiags emphasized in the learning episodes. The children did increase in 
their conceptual competence. 

In terms of stimulating the children's general intellectual abilities, 
three subtests were examined, dealing t^rLth language development and prob- 
lem-solving skills. On two out of thu three, the children showed signifi- 
cant gains. 

The children were not tested for changes in self-concept because pro- 
gram sponsorr; felt there was no adequate instrument available. 

In verms of the program's goals, there was positive evidence for all 
• except incrciasing the children's self-concepts and the parents' feel- 

ing of power as decision-makers. In the first case, no measurement was 
undertaken. The Ktecedent events hypothesized by program sponsors to con- 
tribute to a better self- concede (e.g., children feeling competent, parents 
feeling zcnupcteiit) ^ were indicated as occurring as a result of the program. 
The goal of improved self-concept was stated as a central concern of the 
program. Consequently, it ould seem valuable to have some measure of the 
program's effectiveness in this area. • 
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In the case of parents as decision-makers, it was not ccmpletely 
clear what aspect of the parents* participation was thought to contribute to 
a sense of power. If parents who feel more confident as teachers are ex- 
pected to^ have an increases? sense-of power in- educational- decisions, then- 
this change in attitude might be predicted to occur as a result of the 
Course, and the absence of change is Unexpected. If sponsors believe that 
the parents' sense of power as decision-makers would increase as a result 
of their being encouraged to make decisions about their children's educa- 
tion, it seems less likely that the program would produce such an atti- 
tude change. The Parent/Child Course may not have sufficiently encouraged 
parents to assxime the role of decision-maker in choosing cost '^.nt and pro- 
cedures for heme teaching. It was hoped that parents would formulate their 
own educational objectives and procedures, but whether this goal was made 
explicit to them or was implemented in the training, the program reports 
did not make clear. 

The choice of evaluation methods makes it difficult to make defini 
tive statements about program effects. The questionnaire responses were 
consistently positive, but they did not offer much information on what 
parents were doing with their children. The children/ s test scores showed 
consistently significant gains, but a mastery test of the program's curri- 
culum does not offer information on whether the children's gains were re~ 
lated to more general intellectual and academic goals, like school success. 
It would be helpful to have follow-up information on whether parents con- 
tinued to work with their childrer, and if they initiated their own ideas 
and lessons. 

The design of the Course has a number of economic advantages and the 
level of program success which has thus far been indicated would encourage 
future operation of the Course. The program's goal of parents formulating 
their own educational goals and feeling competent to teach them is^ oriented 
toward greater parent power and independence from professionals. If the 
program's success in this goal can be shown adequately, it will be cruci'^.l 
evidence for the value of this program. 
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MOTHERS TRAINING PROGRAM -i 

■ i. ''. 

Program Director: Merle Karnes 

Karnes and her associates in Illinois — J. Teska, E. Badger, \i. Wright, 
A. Hodgins — developed an experimental program for training low-income 
mothers to be tutors of their o* n children, in order tc provide the child- 
ren with a more stimulating home environment and basic preschool skills. 
The training program was first carried ^' ^r -^ith 30 mothers of three- and 
four-year-olds. The program (report-. ^Vi lasted for 12 weeks. The 

training program was then used with " one- and two-year-old chil- 

dren. Families participated for two parent training operated 

over 15 months during this time perijtf. 

All of the families in the program were low-income and most were black. 
They were recruited through (1) recoirariendations by a school principal about 
the most needy families in the district; C) names drawn from the roles of 
the Public Health Department and the office of A.D.C.; (3) canvassing 
acutely disadvantaged neighborhoods by an interviewer trying to locate 
families not on -"he rol<its* Families who fit the income and child-age re- 
quirements were invited to join the program. They were told that mothers 
would be paid to attend group meetings once a week for two hours, that 
mothers would be asked to apply teaching techniques learned in group meet- 
ings at home without pay, and that the children would be tested at the end 
of the program to see how successful the mothers had been as teachers. 
Karties points out that these initial requirements may have biased the samp- 
ling of mothers, in i.hat those who joined may. have had more motivation for 
improving their teaching skills. In the first field test, an experimental 
and a control group were formed by random assignment , after matching the 
children in age, sex, IQ, and family background. In the second test of the 
program, no control group was formed. 

Goals of the Program 

For the children: The program i^tsff 'wanted to increase the general 
and verbal intelligence of the child anc to prepare them to be better 
learners in school by increasing theii: motivation to learn, their atten- 
tion span, and their work habits. 

For the parents: The goals for pairents were to become conscious 
teachers of their own children, especisilly by increasing their viarbal in- 
teraction; to provide a more stimulating, ordered, nurturing environment 
in which their child could develop; to acquire a better understanding of 
child development and to learn ways to sLimnlate more effectively the 
child *s cognitive and language development:. It was hoped that parents 
would develop a new sense of responsibility for their child's educational 
needs and for themselves as parents. An i.ncrease in the parents' feelings 
of self-worth was seen as px-erequisite for achievin,?: these goals. 
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Assumptions 



This Intervention was based on the assumption that intellectual def- 
icits; accrue from a lack^ "apprbpf iate e^d^eriehces^^^c^^^ 
►subsequent optimal growth." The disadvantaged home was characterized as 
offering both a severely limited range of experiences to children and poor 
stimulation of perceptual, intellectual, and language development. The 
language patterns or "cognitive style" of these homes were considered 
especially crucial in the children's subsequent developraent . Learning 
problems growing out of these environmental variables were seen as poten- 
tially irreversible, if not attacked early enough, e.g., by preschool age. 

The program sponsors assumed it was important to involve parents 
in the learning process, as a way of implementing effective 5invironmental 
changes. It was thought that disadvantaged mothers wanted to and could 
change their lives in ways that would benefit their child. 

How the Program Worked 

Changes in the children were to be effected through parent training. 
Mothers were trained to work at home with their child, with an emphasis 
on the quality and quantity of mother /child verbal interaction. The 
program focused on the parent/teacher interaction; the teachers did 
not teach the children. Once a week parents attended a group meeting for 
two hours. Experienced teachers directed the mothers in bot'-i mother- 
centered and child-centered activities. The mother-centered activities 
were group discussions, led by teachers, which were di,;ected at child- 
rearing problems. The goal was minimal leader participation with much 
mother-initiated dialogue. Role-playing was used to stimulate discussion. 
Mothers were asked to learn new attitudes toward and facts about children; 
for example, they were urged to consider children's own needs and chang- 
ing abilities, in order to become more understanding of and responsive 
to their child. Discussions were also instigated on changing negative 
circumstances of the mothers* lives, the general purposes of the discus- 
sions were to increase the mothers' sense of responsibility for themselves, 
their families, and the community and to develop a positive relations'/ 
between parents and school authority figures in order to reduce the i •n*''^ ' 
distrust. 

Child-centered activities were the most important part of the group 
meetings. There was strong leader participation by highly trained, skilled 
professionals. Mothers were presented with educational toys or materials 
which they constructed in the meeting and, along with each toy, an "appro- 
priate teaching model." The teachers, through demonstration and role- 
playing, showed the mothers how to use the toys to encourage language in- 
teraction with their children. The toys were introduced in a developmen- 
tal order so that thj individual toy would match a child's changing needs. 
During the first year, the toys were selected with an emphasis on sensory- 
motor development and on the development of concepts of spac. , size, and 
shape (e.g., blocks, beads, nesting cups, pounding bench.) For the second 
year program, there was a greater emphasis on books and on stimulating 
language development and abstract thinking. The principles of teaching 
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presented to the parents were (1) developing a good working relationship 
with the child, based on mutual respect, to ensure effective teaching; 
(2) being positive—offering praise, minimizing criticism; (3) breaking 

a new task into soparate steps for the child and repeating things with ~ 

the child; (4) thinking of learning as fun. Some of the same teaching 
methods , such as repetition and emphasis on mutual respect, were used by 
the professional teachers with the mothers. The methods used in teaching 
the parents were reported to be inductive rather than prescriptive; i.e., 
teachers asked questions and let the mothers discuss the answers. It is 
hard to know how nondidactic the sessions were, since strong leader par- 
ticipation was stressed in the program report as well as the inductive 
style of teaching. 

The group meetings were believed by program platiners to offer dis- 
tinct advantages over individual teacher/ parent sessions. It was felt 
that mothers brought together in a supportive and self-evaluating group 
would reinforce each other's changes. 

During the week between group meetings, mothers were asked to work 
with their child in activities based on the toys and to keep check- 
lists on the child's progress. The staff members made semi-monthly home 
visits to observe each mother acting with het child. In these visits, 
the staff reinforced the teaching principles and offered suggestions for 
ways to establish better working relationships, between mothers and chil- 
dren. 

In the program with the one- and two-year-olds, a new emphasis was 
added during the second year. The mothers were encouraged to take over 
more responsibility for the group meetings — leading the meetings, keeping 
the records, presenting their own contributions. There was also more em- 
phasis on community involvement for the mothers. The training of indi- 
genous leadership was a goal that became more central as the program con- 
tinued. 

Distinctive Characteristics 

An essential consideration of this program was that mothers were the 
primary teachers of their own children, actualized through (1) recognition 
of mothers as members of a team along with the professional teachers, and 
(2) an active involvemenr of the mothers in the training in other than a 
^ Cture format. Having mothc develop the materials themselves gave 
them an active role and encouraged a better understanding of the materials. 
The educational toys also provided a structure for the verbal interaction 
between mothers and children in the homes. Specific instruction was given 
to mothers in their home teaching behavior^ Tl^e project combined group 
training of mothers with individual hoiT^e visits. Tliere was no supplemen- 
tary program for the children — the stress was on working with the mothers 
in order to change the home environment* 

Main Hypotheses 

It was hypothesized that helping mothers to stimulate the growth of 
their preschool child more effectively would be reflected in the chili's 
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Increased performance on standardized tests of intellectual and linguis- 
tic development. 



Results ■ 

First Field Test: Evaluation of the first Mothers' Training Program 
was done through comparisons of program children with the matched control 
group. Two groups were compared: a full treatment group (E) and a no- 
intervention group (C) . 

This first program, with three- and four-year-olds,^ lasted 12 
weeks. Pre- and post-testing was done over three months\ Children were 
measured on the Stanford-Binet and the ITPA. On the general intelligence 
tests, only the experimental group manifested a greater increase in mental 
age than was expected on the basis of increased chronological age. The E 
group made a mean gain of 7.46 points, while the C group gained .07 points. 
There was a significant difference between these two gains. On the ITPA, 
nine subtests were included. At pre-testing, E group means were somewhat 
lower than C means. By post-testing, the E group mean scores were greater 
than or equal to the C group's on eight out of nine subtests. On three of 
these, the E group was significantly superior to the C group. At pre- 
testing, the E group had scored seven months below their chronological age 
expectancy and the C group had scored three months below; by post-testing, 
the E group had reduced this discrepancy by five months while the C group 
discrepancy had increased by one month. 

The results indicated significant improvement in cognitive performance 
and some language growth in children whose mothers were involved in the 
special training program. The gains were not large, but the program was 
short in duration. Follow-up data would be valuable to assess the stabil- 
ity of the gains. 

Second Field Test: Tweaty mother /child pairs were involved in the 
second test of the training program. Fifteen of these pairs remained in the 
program for the second year. No control group was maintained, but there 
yere two comparison groups. Q^n.e was made up of ^15 children of similar age 
and background characteristics chosen from another project. The second 
^comparison group was formed of the target children older siblings, who 
^ha§ been previously tested at the same chronological age as the target children. 
This group acted as a control for the effects of differing maternal notivation. ' 
Since the same mothers vare involved in both the experimental and second com- 
parison groups, differences in child performance scores could be more readily 
attributed to effects of the intervention. 

Post-test scores were obtained after 15 months of treatment. When com- 
pared to the matched comparison group, the E group children made significantly 
greater gains on the Stanford-Binet. The difference in gain between the E and 
comparison group was 16 points. On the ITPA, the E group closely followed their 
mean chronological age expectancy while the matched comparison group had fallen 
six months below their expectancy. The E group showed even ,5reater differ- 
ences from their siblings with respect to intellectual functioning and language 
development. On the Stanford-Binet, the E group mean score was 28 points 
higher than the sibling mean score. This was a significant difference. On 
the ITPA, the E group was superior to the siblings, although the difference, did 
not Quite reach statistical significance. 



difference. On the ITPA, the E group was superior to the siblings, al- 
though the difference did not quite reach ctatistical significance. 



The changes observed in the experimental group children were taken 
as evidence of changes in the attitudes and practices of the mothers, al- 
though no testing of the mothers was conducted. Program reports stated 
that the training program effected far-reaching changes in the lives of 
the families involved. The indices of change were: increased involve- 
ment in community activities, soving out of housing developments, and 
acquisition of new jobs. Also, attendance by the 15 mothers who partici- 
pated for two years was greater than 80 percent, indicating interest and 
conauitsaent . The five mothers who dropped out had about 60 percent atten- 
dance, 

■ • 
Children whose mothers participated in two years ^± training out- 
gained children in the previous test where /^others participated for one 
year only. The superiority of two years of training could indicate that 
the training was effective. Focused mother/child interaction seemed to be 
related to the children's intellectual gains. However, there were other 
differences between the two-year and one-year test that might have influ- 
enced the children's gains. For instance, the children in the two tests 
oi: the training were different ages. A third study by Karnes helps to 
separate the effects of these variables. 

In 1969, Karnes tested a "combination" intervention program with 
both the mothers' training component and a structured preschool program 
for four-year-olds. The mothers of a group of four-year-olds entering 
the preschool program were entered into the mothers' program. The goals 
of the combination project were similar to the earlier Mothers Training 
Program, although the importance of the parent component in the interven- 
tion effort was decreased. Changes were made in the parent program, 
e.g. 5 fewer home visits were made to the individual mothers^ and they were 
no longer asked to keep checklists on the children's progress at home, 
since the teachers would have an idea of the children's progress from their 
school contact. 

The purpose of the home visits shifted from reinforcing the mothers 
and monitoring their use of the teaching techniques to the delivery of 
materials to mothers, and informing them of their child's progress in the 
classroom. These changes, along with the dual parent/child emphasis, 
probably significantly changed the focus of the intervention efforts, as 
was recognized by the program directors in retrospect. Although both the 
original Mothers Training Program and the combination program were based 
on a belief in the mothers' primary responsibility as teachers of their own 
children^, the combination program did not reflect this in its design. 
Mothers might not have felt that they were the target of the program ef- 
forts or that they were considered primarily responsible for the program's 
success. 

The evaluation of two years of the combination program showed that 
the control group actually made a higher mean gain than the experimental 
group. The control group gained lA points, and the experimental group gained 
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12 points. There was no significant difference between the two. On the ITPA 
test of verbal intelligence, the control group scored significantly higher. 
Karnes attributed the poor performance of the treatment group to a decrease 
in the mothers active involvement in the program. Mothers might have per- 
ceived their level of responsibility in the total effort as being reduced. 
Karnes used attendance records to make this point: only 50 percent of the 
mothers attended any one meeting, versus 80 percent in the previous tests 
of the training program. Also, at the end of the study, mothers indicated 
that they did not become very involved in their children's use of the toys at 
home. This could explain why children in this combined treatment scored below 
children in previous tests whose mothers were in the Mothers Training Program 
alone. It does not explain why the E group did no differently from the control 
group. Combining the two components actually seemed to diminish the limaediate 
effectiveness of either component. 

The combined treatment experiment, however, did suggest which variables 
in the Mothers Training Program might be important: the concentration of: 
efforts on the mothers, the home visits, the amount of responsibility mother?, 
were made to feel for the success of the program. Since several changes 
were made in the program under the combined treatment, there is no better 
way to define the crucial variables at this point. As Bronf enbrenner (1974) 
indicated, the data from this combination program underlined the complex 
motivational variables at work which influence the effectiveness of an inter- 
vention project. 
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HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION PROJECT (HOPE) 



Program Director: Appalachia Educational Laboratory 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) developed an early 
childhood education program for rural, isolated Appalachian families. 
Their intervention program was named HOPE— Home-Oriented Preschool 
Education. The program combined televised instruction, home visitation to 
parents and children, and group instruction In a mobile classroom. The 
program ran nine months a year, concurrent with the school year. HOPE 
was aimed at three-, four, and five-year-olds and their parents; the 
target population thus far has been isolated rural families. HOPE has 
undergone three years of field testing in southern We.st Virginia, 1968- 
1971. The program has been tested since 1971 in four demonstration sites 
in Virginia, West Virginia, and Tennessee. Nearly 1,000 children have 
been involved at the different sites since the progr?Ti began. 

Families for the sample were first identified through surveys of 
target territories. Families with preschool children were asked whether 
they wanted their children to participate, and from those parents who 
agreed, a sample was selected. Respecting the parents' right to refuse 
to participate might have p/roduced a subject population that was more 
highly motivated. Recruitment through direct contact, however, might 
have functioned to reach families that ordinarily would not enroll their 
children. Families were asijisvied to one of three different experimental 
groups. Control (no treatment) groups were formed independently, but 
were matched on age, sex, IQ, and economic level. 

Program Goals 

For children: The program directors wanted to improve the children's 
verbal, sensorimotor, and linguistic perfortirance in readiness for public 
school. 

For parents: The program was designed to help parents become more 
involved in their child's education. Its aim was to make the parents 
better teachers of their own caild by altering the quality and quantity 
of parent/child interactions in the home. 

Assumptions 

The assumption of the program was that rural, isolated children were 
not adequately prepared for school experiences and consequently did poorly 
in school. Assumptions about the specific causes of the deficits were 
not made explicit, 

A second assumption Wi:^ that the early years of development were 
critical in subsequent intellectual, linguistic, and sensorimotor performance. 
Consequently, intervention during early years was considered to have optimal 
potential for effectively supplementing home preparation. 
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Hotf the Program Worked 

HOre had three complementary components. The first was televised 
instruction. All children in the program vatched a daily half -hour show, 
"Around the Bend," produced by AEL. The shows were designed to interest 
the children and to motivate them to learn. Each lesson had a number of 
specific educational behavioral objectives, with particular emphasis on 
basic skill instruction such as counting. The shows were planned so as 
to actively involve the chilrl in learning while watching. Parents were 
also encouraged to watch with their child. The television was considered 
to offer parents an opportunity for observing the instruction of their 
child by trained adults. 

The second component was home visitation. . Weekly, a paraprofessional 
home visitor visited each home to talk with the child and his parents. 
The home visitor brought along (1) materials coordinated with the televised 
instruction for that week which would fc5us the parents on the educational 
goals in the television lesson and (2) parent guide sheets, which offered 
suggestions to parents for stimulating parent/child interaction to 
accompany the weekly lessons. Weekly home assignments were also given. 
The visitor explained to parents the theme of the coming week s television 
programs and discussed the. materials from the home that the chile would 
need for participation. The home visitor was a model for parents of an 
adult interested in children's learning and development. On the day the 
home visitor came to see a particular family, she watched the daily 
television episode with the childr^'n and parents. 

The third component was the mobile classroom. Weekly visits were made 
by the classroom to different geographical areas. The ten to fifteen 
children living nearby aUended the classes. For an hour and a half, 
trained teachers ^offered the children group instruction in activities which 
complemented and repeated the television and home curriculum objectives. 
The mobile classroom component was seen as providing important social, 
experiences for the children, which were particularly crucial for the de- 
vXnient of interpersonal ^ikills and necessary for later school success. 

Distinctive Charactertatics 

HOPE offered three different kinds of intervention, each designed 
to remedy potential deficits in a specific area: cognitive and motor 
development, parent/child interaction, or social skills. HOPE sponsors 
felt that one form of intervention would not be effective in producing 
Improvements in all three areas. Parents in the program were approached 
as partners with the professional teachers in efforts to teach their child. 
They were encouraged to work with their child during and after the tele- 
vision programs. However, parents were not put in the position of having 
primary responsibility for the effectiveness of the intervention, nor was 
home involvement the only focus of the program. The parents were approached 
as rtant figures in the child's life who needed to be encouraged to 
show interest in the child and to be shown how to work effectively with him. 
Ttie home visitor was in the position of an e^cpert advising the parents. 
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Hypotheses 

•Rie children in the program wera expected to show significant gains 
in prereading skills (perceptual-motor skills especially), in verbal IQ, 
and in the specific content areas stressed by the curriculum. It was 
also hypothesized that each of the three different components would con- 
tribute to certain areas in particular; children who received only a partial 
combination of the componetits would perform less well than the children who 
received all the components. 

Results 

Reports were available from three years of fie Id -testing of HOPE, 
beginning in 1968-1969. Es»ch of the experimental groups Included around 
190 children. The 1969-1970 control group included 60 children, the 
1970-1971 control group, 120. Over the three years, the results were 
increasingly positive, due possibly to an increasing refinement of the 
program or to an increasing number of children in the program for more than 
a single year. Four groups were formed for the evaluation comparisons: 
TV-HV-MC received all three forms of intervention; TV-HV received the 
televised proRrffins and the home visitor; TV received only the televised 
programs; the control group received none of the intervention. 

Cognitive growth was measured by the Appalachia Preschool Test (AI'T), 
a test constructed to assess the specific cognitive objectives of the 
program curriculum. In the first year 's evaluation, the two groups 
receivi:2fc home visit? (TV-HV and TV-HV-MC) vere significantly superior 
to the TV-only and the control groups. In tne later evaluations, this 
pattern was maintained, with larger differences between treatment groups 
and*^1Ehe^'con group • By the third year , treatment children were shown 
to achieve substantially more cognitive objectives than did control chil- 
dren. After the field testing, the HOPE program was used at four demon- 
stration sites. The same pattern of results occurred. Treatment chil-^ 
dren at one of the demonstration sites significantly outscored treatment 
groups at the other sites otit the APT. The superior demonstration project 
was found to offer the most In tKe way of auxiliary services / s^r.h as 
medical car^ and clothing, and in encouraging families to watch "Sesame 
Street'* together^ In general, the evaluations indicated that the home 
visits were most influential in increasing post-test APT scores. The ad- 
d,ltion of the mobile classroom component did not significantly increase 
the children's scores over their level in the TV-HV group. 

The PFVT adminiatered during each year's evaluation^.demonstrated 
a similar patJ^em. with TV-HV and TV-HV-MC groups scoring higher than the 
TV-^>^^ly and cb:iitrol groups. Each year, the TV--HV and TV-HV-MC groups 
scored Jiear thcs national norm. These results supported the conclusion that 
tfee home ^^islts--patiiiprofeai3ional plus materials- -were most strongly 
associated with cogiiiitive gains. 

Ufotor coGrdinatipn and perceptual learning were measured by the" 
Frogting Te^C af Perceptual Cevelopment. These skills were measured 
because they Wi^re considered to be important prereading skills. In each 
yeanr's evaluation, the three treatment groups scored significantly higher 
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thaJ the control group on four out of the five subtests and the total 
score. On only one subtest did the home visit component add to the 
effect of the television, and there was no added effect attributable 
to the mobile classroom. It appeared that the television component had 
the major effect on these prereading skills. It is not clear whether it 

was the content of the TV programs or the perceptual stimulation that 

improved skills like eye-motor coordination -and ability to deal with 
spatial rotation. 

The ITPA was also administered. In the first year's evaluation, all 
four groups of children, including controls, showed significant gains on 
nine out of ten subtests. All the treatment groups scored at or above 
national norms on nine out of ten subtests. There were few statistically 
significant treatment effects but there was a consistent trend toward 
increasingly high scores for children receiving more of the program 
components. By the third year of the evaluation, there were signficant 
differences on three subtests favoring the three treatment groups over 
the control group. 

Social skills were assessed to measure the effectiveness of the mobile 
classroom. Measurement involved observation of video-tapes of children's 
interactions around a toy (model house or train). In the first year's 
evaluation, there was "strong indication" that the mobile classroom 
contributed tc the development of social skills such as verbalizing, 
initiative, erithusiasm, less withdrawal behavior. The three-year-olds 
(the youngest, group) showed the strongest effect. In the first two years' 
evaluations, the mobile classroom failed to make a significant difference 
in cognitive language, or psychomotor ii'-eas. This led to an expansion of 
the amount of time children spent weekly in the classroom and to the 
development of improved methods for measuring social skills. Post-tests 
after the third year indicated that the gefteral pattern of differences, 
from greatest to least social skills development, was TV-HV-MC, TV-HV, 
TV only. Participation in the mobile classroom had the major effect, 
with a lesser effect of the home visitation. Childret. were especially 
observed for their curiosity, and th6 mobile classroom and home visits 
were both associated with children's g&ins. 

By the time of the third year evaluation. 111 five-year-olds had 
been in HOPE for three years . They were compared to 66 local children who 
had attended public kindergarten and to 34 control iive-year-olds who had 
received no formal education. On the various subtests of the APT, the 
usua' order of scores showed the TO-HV-MC and TV-HV HOPE groups were sig- 
nificantly superior to the control five-year-olds on all subtests. The 
public kindergartners, control five-year-olds, and the TV- only HOPE groups 
performed similarly. The fact the HOPE children outscored kindergartners 
was seen by AEL sponsors as extremely important in demonsr.rating the 
effectiveness of the HOPE program in achieving the specific oojectives ot 
the curriculum. 

Parents were asked to fill out weekly questionnaires on their atti- 
tudes toward HOPE. Attitudes were highly positive, with few differences 
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among parents In the three treatment groups • When rating the AEL 
television program ''Around the Bend" in comparison with other commercial 
children's television programs, the AEL program was rated as good or 
better than the others, with a majority of parents rating "Around the 
Bend" highest; 70-90 percent of the parents reported watching it with their 
children. (This result is interesting in light of the evaluation of 
"Sesame. Street," which shwed that the children who gained the most from 
"Sesame Street" were the ones who watched with their parents.) The great 
majority (90 percent) of parents felt that their children learned from the 
television show and encouraged their children to watch it. 

All of the children's test scores were combined in a factor analysis, 
anl three ccsson factors emerged. On "'Visual Identification," there were 
no significant differences between treatment groups* On "Psychomotor," 
the TV-HV group was highest, although not significantly different from the 
other two treatment conditions* On "Vocabulary,*' there were significant 
differences, with the order of means being TV-HC-MC, TV-HV, TV, and control. 

Among the most valuable findings from this project was the information 
concerning the relative contributions of the different components to 
childrm's gains. The television programs appeared to have a major effect 
on perceptual -motor development and reading-readiness skills ; the addition 
of the home visits and the mobile classroom did not add significantly to 
the children's performance on the Frostig. In terms of cognitive develop- 
ment and language growth, the home-visitor component seemed to be the most 
significant. The home-visitor was always combined with the televised 
programs, so there was no way to distinguish the effect of the home visits 
independent of the television curriculum.. Also, it was not clear what 
about the home visits or the television progrms caused the improve- 
ment in children's intellectual development. With the home visits, for 
instance, it might have been the attention paid to the families in a one-to- 
one relationship with the home visitor; it might have been the active parent 
involvement; or it might have been that the home visitor's reinforcement 
of the televised lessons maximized the effectiveness of those lessons. 
Parents were given weekly tasks to carry out, but they were not explicitly 
trained in ways of interacting with their child. 

Certain skills apparently developed furthest within a group situation, 
the mobile classr:>om. This group experience, despite its emphasis on the 
same curriculum goals as the television shows and the home visits, did not 
seem to be highly influential in producing cognitive gains. There was 
some slight tendency for children who participated in the mobile classroom . 
to do better on certain language measures, but this trend only began to 
show up during the third year. 

Data will eventually be available on the subsequent school performance 
of treatment children and on behavioral changes in parents resulting from 
their participation. These data will be important iia assessing the effective 
ness of HOPE. HOPE has been successful in reaching its goi)ls; up to this 
point, the level of gains has not been high, but the program has consistently 
produced significant gains in a number of different skill areas. There has 
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beeti positive evidence and itmediate benefits; long-term effects have yet 
to be examined. 

The three-pronged intervention was designed to cover a range of 
skills potentially important in school performance. The questions raised 
by this program concer the relative effectiveness af different kinds of 
treatments. The program design suggested which Combinations of treat- 
ments were optional and which treatment components seemed to be related 
to different categories of gains. The design did not permit comparisons 
of r.he effectiveness of single Versus multiple treatments. In the Early 
Child Stimulation through Parent Education Program (see pp. 59-6^7) 
a group of classes were initiated to follow a period of heme, visits, as 
a way of improving interpersonal skills in readiness for icschool. It would 
be interesting to compare the different effects of a simultaneous versus 
a sequential operation of treatments. 
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EARLY TRAINING PROJECT 



Program Directors: Susan Gray and Rupert Klaus 

This intervention program--one of. the first and most innovative of 
its time --operated in Nashville from 1962-1965 as a preschool program for 
disadvantaged children designed to prevent '^progressive retardation" and 
reducing the possibility of school failure. The summer program was a 
ten-week claysroom experience for the children for four hours, five days 
a week. The winter program involved home visits by trained preschool 
teachers different than the cliiss room teachers to the mothers and childlfen 
as a way to insure the continuation of supportive activities for the 
children during the nonschool months. 

Sixty-one black children age three to four anj a half were involved. 
They were selected by a house-to-house census of a low- income area. These 
children were assigned randomly (not matched) to* three groups --two experi- 
mental and one control group. Twenty-seven black children of similar 
background from another town served as a distal control group. No reimburse- 
ment was offered to parents for enrolling > 

Program Goals 

For the children: Program sponsors hoped to intervene in the children's 
personal and cognitive development in order to improve the children's 
"educability"--the ability to utilize learning opportunities and direct 
their own learning. The program staff ectemptod to help children develop 
motivational patterns and attitudes toward education that were more 
adaptive to success itt school. Increasing the sense of personal competence 
in children was also a goal. The program also was designed to provide 
children with basic intellectual skills--perceptual, conceptual, and linguistic. 

For the parents: Program sponsors hoped to make parents more supportive 
of their child's education in the home and school. This included (a) a 
more active teaching role in the home and improved teaching technique.^; 
(b) a greater awareness of and responsiveness to the child 's developmental 
stages and changing needs; (c) more interest in the child's school activities. 
It was expected that parents would becorce more, aware of their responsibilities 
in providing a stimulating environment for their child. 

Assumptions 

Conditions in low-income homes were assumed to affect adversely 
children's intellectual and personal development. Low-income children 
were thought to lack attitudes conducive to school success, such as achieve- 
ment motivation, persistence, and delay of gratification. Th^y Were also 
assumed to lack basic cognitive skills. The external environment of low- 
income homes was assumed to be detrimental because of its lack of order and 
structure in the stimulation offered to children. As a consequence, children 
have difficulty attending to their environment and fail to develop infor- 
mation processing capabilities, concepts of time and space, etc. Children 
in this environment were not likely to develop feelings of success or 
control over their lives. 
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The Interpersonal environment of low-incoEe homes aliso were assumed 
to diseoutage development. The patterns of adult/child ititeraetion do not 
encourage the child to ask questions ot to use language. Exploration and 
initiative behaviors were not reinforced or were punished. 

it was also assumed that these environmental probleias could be over- 
come if attacked early and carefully. The original approach chosen was 
an intervention program thst changed the children's environment by remov- 
ing them from their homes to attend preschool in a stimulating, pxanned 
classroom environment.^ 

How the Program Worked 

The preschool offered an enrichment program. The curriculum was not 
highly structured or based on a single theory of development. It was^ aimed 
at enhancing the environment of the children through various stimulating 
experiences. The classroom activities -yere organized to increase chil- 
drai' s language skills and concept development; the activities gave the 
children opportunities to succeed and thus gain in self-confidence. The 
classroom environment was planned to encourage intellectual development 
and interest in learning and academic achievement. 

During the summer program classes, home visitors acted as liaisons 
between parents and school, keeping the parents informed of school activ- 
ities, arranging for parent visits, and suggesting things the parent might 
do in response to the child's communications about school. These visits 
emphasized the -parent's role as an interested, supportive adult for^the 
child. The visitors encouraged changes in the parent's attitudes that 
would be more reinforcing to the child's new school experiences. 

During the winter months there was no preschool, but weekly home visits 
were made bv black professional visitors as a "continuing supportive activ- 
ity." These home visits were oriented toward both the child and the parents. 
The visits were planned as a way to continue the child's education during 
the winter and to influence the home environment by working with parents as 
change agents and teachers in their own homes. Home v5,sitors worked to in- 
crease parents' awareness of expanding opportunities for blacks and changes 
they could make in their family's lifestyle. Families were given a sub- 
scription to Ebony . Parents were encouraged to feel that they had power to 
choose the kind of life they wanted for their family. 

The home visitors also encouraged parents to assume greater responsi- 
bility for their child's early experiences by providing a ^°"^J^J^^^^f 
environment, more learning opportunities, and better parent /child inter- 
action, name visitors assisted parents in planning educational home 
activities, and parents were helped to move from a dependent role as 
observer of the home visitor to..ard increased independence as a teacher, 

^It is the judgment of the program sponsors that with time, the home visit 
component became more important. 
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planning and carrying out projects. The home visitors demonstrated 
teaching techniques and activities for parents to practice with their 
child. Home assignments were given only after the parents assumed 
control of the teaching. Some of the assignments were games (e.g., 
lotto or puppets) which stimulated parent/child interaction around 
educational topics, such as concepts of shape and color. The chief 
emphasis was on using already-present environmental materials for 
educational purposes, for example, autumn leaves, water at different 
temperatures. The home visitors tried to help r^arents develop an In- 
creased feeling of competence, and power as teachers of their children. 
They also helped parents learn to reinforce the behaviors in their 
child they felt were desirable. Information about child development was 
included in the home visits, since it was felt that parents would be re- 
sponsive to their child* s needs and more likely to offer appropriate 
stimulation if they understood something about developmental stages. 

During the first year of public school for the program children, the 
home visitor continued to make biweekly visits to report to the mothers on 
their child *s progress. 

Distinctive Characteristics 

This intervention program combined a classroom with home visits. 
From the program reports, it seemed that the classroom was originally the 
focus of the program, with home visits as an adjunct. The program was 
primarily child-centered. The home visits, as stated by Atyas and Gray 
(1973) focused on the child the home as much as on the mother in the 
home. The classroom and home visits were not designed to give mothers 
primary responsibility as teachers, but parents were encouraged to increase 
their involvement and responsibilities as teachers. Specific home assign- 
ments were given in some cases, and all mothers were offered new techniques 
for managing child behavior and teachings Suggestions to parents included 
a number of kinds of participation—making classroom visits, learning about 
child development, working with their child as a teacher. Parents vere 
given opportunities for involvement in their child's education — as observer, 
as student, and as partner to the professional teachers. 

Hypotheses 

It was predicted that children in the Early Training Project wouM 
increase in intellectual performance and linguistic development, would 
have improved school readiness skills, and would show higher grade school • 
performance than similar disadvantaged children who did not particpate in 
the program. 

Results 

Four groups were compared: Tl was a treatment group receiving three 
summers of preschool plus three winters of weekly home visits; T2 was a 
treatment group with two years of each program components; T3 was a local 
control group; T4 was a distal control group. The four experimental groups 
were tested on the Sta'nford-Binet over a period of six years. Hie program 
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began in June. 1962. At pre-testing. there were no ^^S^^V-X^ ^^f^^"" 
group differences, although T2 was superior as f^^f 3*^/^'=^? 
assignment. At the end of the first suinmer. ooly Tl had received treat- 
ment^ the Binet score for this group (102 points) was significantly 
superior to the scores of the other three groups. At the second testing 
in May. 1963. Tl had received a winter of home visits, while the other 
three groups were still untreated. The mean Binet score for Tl was 96.4. 
Uie score had fallen and was no longer significantly different from the 
scores of the untreated groups, ait^r-ough the store was still above Tl s 
pre-test score of 87.6. Thi" August, 1963. testing included T2 as a 
treatment group. From August. 1963. to June. 1S66 TL and T2 combined 
were significantly superior to T3 and T4. wiLix no significant difference 
betwee-.n Tl and T2 or between T3 and T4. 

The Binet scores for the control groups rose somewhat in the first 
year after pre-testing. but dropped below the original pre-test scores 
before the children began grade school. Then, at the end^ of the first 
year of grade school, the control group scores increased by almost ten 
points before beginning to decline again. There was some 
in scores for the experimental groups, also. Both Tl and T2 dropped in 
average score during tbeir rinal year in the program (the third year for 
Tl and the second year for T2). Uke the control group score, the experi- 
mental group score rose after the first year o£ grade school and then 
declined over the next few years. By fourth grade, the experimental 
groups continued to be significantly superior, but all four groups were 
declining in IQ scores. The distal control group. T4. showed the sharpest 
decline, dropping below their original pre-test score of 86.9. 

Statistically significant superiority of treatment over control children 
was consistently maintained into fourth grade. Data on differences in 
school performance would have been vnluable for understanding the relation- 
ship between the consistent differences in IQ and educational goals. Tl, 
the' group with the earliest and longest exposure, always performed 
significantly above their pre-test scores during and after termination of 
the program. The overall picture for the control children was of . 
progressive retardation (drop In IQ) momentarily slowed by their first 
contact with school. Children in the program were not exempted from this 
decline; their decrease was parallel to that of the control children but 
at a higher level. 

Testing with the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) 
took place at the end of the intervention and at the end pf the fi"t two • 
years of school. The order of the groups (Tl, T2. T3, T4) was maintained 
across the testing, with Tl and T2 significantly superior to T3 and T4 at 
all points. All four groups rose significantly during the first year of 
school (by about ten points) and then declined during the second year, 
although the decline was most significant. 

The ITPA was administered at the same time as the WISC. At the end 
of the program, Tl and T2 were significantly superior to T3 and T4. At^ 
the end of the first year of school, the significant difference remained, 
although the scores of the experimental groups had dropped and those of 
the control groups had increased. At the end of the second year of school 
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there was no longer ii significant difference, due to the decline in the 
scores of the experimental groups. 

The pattern of scores on the PPVT was similar to the pattern of the 
IQ scores. Tl performed significantly better than the other three 
groups after its first year in the program. After that time, there were 
no significant differences among the four groups; but the combined treat- 
ment groups were significantly superior to the combined control groups 
through first grade. By fourth grade, however, the experimental groups 
were no longer significantly superior to controls. On the two language 
measures, the ITPA and PPVT, the advantage gained by experimental children 
during and Immediately after intervention was lost during the first half 
of grade school. 

On the Metropolitan Readiness Test administered near the end of the 
intervention, Tl and T2 were superior to T3 and T4 on 10 out of 11 sub- 
tests. On 3 out of 11 subtescs, T3 was superior to T4, which the program 
sponsors took as a possible indication of diffusion of effects from the 
treatment groups to the control. 

Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) batteries were administered at 
the end of the first, second, and fourth grades. At the end of the first 
grade, the two experimental groups were signficantly superior to controls 
on three out of four subtests. At the end of second grade, the experi- 
mental groups were significantly superior on two subtests, while the other 
subtests showed trends favorable to the treatment groups. The experimental 
groups did not differ from each other. By the end of fourth grade, there 
were no significant differences among groups, although experimental group 
scores were superior on all but one subtest. It was also found that the 
children's performance on the MAT was strongly related to their specific 
school experiences after preschool, i.e., to quality of their grade school. 
Local controls were significantly superior to distal controls in first 
and second grade, and superior in fourth grade. 

Kagan's Matching Familiar Figures Test was administered to the children 
at the end of the last summer of the program, as a measure of reflectivity 
versus impulsivity. The experimental groups were significantly more 
reflective and displayed fewer errors. Tl was not significantly different 
from T2. A self-concept testl given to the children in the spring of each 
of their first two years in grade school showed only one out of twelve 
comparisons with significant results favoring the two experimental groups, 
Tl and T2. No significant differences were found at the end of first grade 
in the children's reputations among their peers. 

In the annual interviews with parents, mothers of experimental children 
reported reading more frequently to their children, more often undertaking 
school-like activities at home, and making more visits to places of interest. 



•Modified version of Piers and Harris Scale. 
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Mothera of control children more frequently reported watching television 
vith their children and having then, help with household tasks. When 
questioned about behaviors that made them proud of their children, control 
Sers were more likely to name helping around the house and being able 
to ^aie care o? themselves; experimental mothers stressed achievement and 
obedience. 

Two kinds of spreading effect were suggested in the results. One was 
in the superior performance of T3 and T4 on a number of comparisons, a 
••horizontal" diffusion effect. This effect was not a large ff«=^or but 
it did suggest that children in the local control group were benefiting 
from the program, either from their testing experiences or from contact 
with treatment children. Motivational differences could have ^^en 
responsible, although program sponsors felt ^he evidence suggested^that 
the T4 parents were more motivated T2. The second spreading effect was 
a "vertical" diffusion effect, seen in the IQ scores of younger siblings 
who were tested when the target children were at the end of the program 
2d in their second year of school. At both testings, siblings of children 
in Tl and T2 scores significantly higher than control siblings, T3 T4 
Most of the variance in scores was carried by the younger siblings who were 
closest In age to the target children; that is, the siblings closest in age 
nade the largest gains. 

The Early Training Program produced long-term maintenance of small 
gains in children's IQ but apparently not in their language. Consistent 
differences in perfonjance on IQ tests between the program and control 
children remained through fourth grade. The winter home visits, with 
their greater emphasis on parent/child home activities, may have been 
influential in the maintenance of gains; the diffusion effect shown by 
the younger siblings supported the hypothesis that the home visits had 
an effect on parent behavior. The elements of the classroom preschool 
program for the children were not exceptional. The classroom and the kind 
of parent involvement encouraged during the summer months, such as class- 
room visits and parent /teacher conferences, seem less likely than the 
home visits to have been responsible for the long-term retention of gains. 
The design of the project does not permit conclusions about the independent 
contributions of the home visits and the parent participation they involved. 
The effects of "enriched" classroom program and the work with the mothers 
were confounded in the results. 

As with other intervention programs, there is the question of the 
nature of the gains produced, whether the gains on the IQ tests represent . 
test skills, etc. One measure of this question is to see if experimental 
group children who have long-term advantages in IQ are also superior in 
school performance. The high positive correlation usually obtained 
between IQ score and school performance raises the expectation that gains 
in IQ should increase the likelihood of school success. In this project, 
experimental group children had significant gains in IQ through 4th grade; 
they were superior to control children on readiness tests and on the MAT 
through grades 1 and 2 but not in grade 4. Other measures of academic 
performance such as the children's grades or their grade placement, might 
show the experimental group children had some academic advatages in the 
later grade school years. 
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SPECIAL KINDERGARTEN INTERVENTION PROGRAM 



Program Directors: Raymond Kingston 

Director of Special Projects, Ypsilanti Public Schools 

Norma Radln 
Research Associate 



In the Fall of 1967, the Ypsilanti Public Schools began a follow-up 
program for low-income kindergartners* The program was named the Special 
Kindergarten Intervention Program (SKIP). The target population was i'ow- 
income children who had previously participated in a compensatory pre- 
school and who had demonstrated high ability. The program had two main 
components: a special class for the children in addition to their nor- 
mal kindergarten and intensive academic-oriented "counseling" for the 
mothers of the children. The program lasted from September 1967 to June 
1969. There were 36 children involved in the first cohort of the program, 
1967-68, along with the mothers of 24 of these. A second cohort partici- 
pated in 1968-69. 

Recruitment was from the Ypsilanti Public School kindergarten rolls. 
Eligibility was determined by the child's score on the Stanf ord-Binet test 
and pr.rticipation in one of three local preschool programs with disadvan- 
tageaent as a criterion for enrollment. The children selected were those 
with the highest IQ within subsets defined by race and sex. In order to 
enroll, mothers had to commit themselves to enter into a "working rela- 
tionship" with a parent worker. Mothers were told that their child had 
been selected for the program because of the promise the child had shown 
in preschool. This introduction to the program, along with the required 
commitment, and the fact that the children had already shown high test 
scores may have combined to increase the likelihood of success for a pro- 
gram carried out with the sample. The sponsors themselves cautioned about 
the generalizability of these program results to children of low or aver- 
age ability, without further testing. Children were assigned randomly to 
the experimental and control groups. 

Program Goals 

For the children: The program was designed to promote sustained cog- 
nitive excellence on the part of the children and to increase their cogni- 
tive performance. 

For the parents: The directors wanted to reduce the alienation parents 
felt from the process of teaching and to increase the parents' confidence 
in their own abilities as teachers. Along with more self-confidence, the 
program wanted parents to learn to make the home a resource for their 
child's education. 

Assumptions 

The choice of high-ability children was based on the assumption that 
stabilization of preschool gains was most crucial for this group. The 
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directors assumed that standard preschool programs by themselves would not 
produce gains that would be retained beyond ^ ^"^S"^^- ! 
follow-up program was designed to stablize the gains of high-ability pre- 
schoorchiWren. Parents were included under the assumption that parental 
beh^eior ias L important factor in a child's school Pf -'l^^"?" 
nitive development. Low-income parents were considered to have the mcti 
vation and competence to be effective teachers and to support their child 
educationally, but to lack the skills to do so. 

How the Program Worked 

The special SKIP class supplemented regular kindergarten. The chil- 
dren attended the SKIP class four days a week for f ^ ^alf day they^^^^ 
not in kindergarten. The SKIP curriculum was based on Piagetian tneory 
^d emphasise! conceptual development rather than the acquisition of speci- 
fic skills. 

Parent involvement was accomplished through ^P"^"|;„^°^f ^^^g ^n"" 
gram. Mothers were visited by-weekly by a professional P"^^^ 
when the child was not at home. Home visits lasted ^^^^J^ minutes to 
an hour. The home visitors were not supposed to be confidantes or thera 
Ss?:- rather, they were guides to help each mother s-^^erself and her 
home as resources capable of helping a child learn, ^he visitor p 
a variety of activities for the mother to carry out at home that were 
complementary to the child's c.ssroom activities and were designed to re- 
duce the child's particular cognitive deficits. 

The first part of each home session was devoted to evaluation. The 
teacher and mother discussed the implementation of the previous session s 
teach^^g assignment and the child's progress in the target area f l^- 
ceptuS^devel^ment. The mother reported how much time she had spent teach 
iZa particular cognitive concept and how well she thought the child had 
i!!^»rit and She Rave the home visitor examples of the kinds of inter- 
lllZns \llX."e.'' home visitor then ^^JP^^^^f3,r'the^;: h^r 

.t, her ^eachlne teclmiques. In the second part of the session, the mother 
«lt presenleS'SLh s n^ teaching assignment to "-k on^befcre the next 

TVin or three cojmitive concepts, such as the aistinctlon oecwt^^ 
"harf L I^f t " were dS^ssed. and tL home visitor demonstrated how a co.- 

i^kon ?rom the SKIP classroom teacher, the parent's evaluation of the child 
attainment, and the parent worker's evaluation P"^"^^^i^::":;Lg 
teaching ability (i.e.. the mother's level of 

and demonstrations were the teaching methods most frequently used with 
mothers. 

Distinctive Characteristics 

The SKIP program efforts were divided between a structured, Piagetian 
classroom curriculum for the children and home visits to the mothers. 
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Although the mothers were encouraged to think of themselves as the primary 
teacher of their children, the fact that the children were also being 
taught by a kindergarten teacher and a special SKIP teacher might easily 
have given the mothers another message about their own responsibility. 
On the other hand, other factors emphasized parent responsibility. The 
home visitors worked solely with the mothers, never directly teaching the 
children. Also, the home was the exclusive locus of the parent involve- 
ment. Mothers participated actively in the program, learning to be more 
effective teachers. Their home activities were structured by a set of 
tasks to carry out with their child- Mothers were also trained to eval- 
uate their own and their child's progress, instead of depending upon 
the professionals to tell them what was needed. 

Hypotheses 

It was predicted that during kindergarten (1) children not partici- 
pating in SKIP would show a significant decline in cognitive growth: (2) 
children in the SKIP supplementary classroom only (no parent involvement) 
would show neither a decline in cognitive growth nor an increase; (3) 
children attending the SKIP classroom, whose mothers were in the counsel- 
ing, would show a significant increase in Intellectual growth. 

Results 

In the first cohort, 36 children were randomly assigned to three 
groups of 12 each, matched on sex, race, and mean Stanford-Binet score. 
Group III children attended traditional kindergarten only. Group II chil- 
dren attended kindergarten daily and the SKIP classroom four half-days each 
week. Group I children attended kindergarten and the SKIP classroom, and 
their mothers received home visits. All of the children had attended lo- 
cal preschools. All were low- income. All three groups began kindergarten 
with a mean IQ around 108 points. 

The post-test mean IQ scores for the three groups were: III — 114.6; 
II — 113.0; I — 124.2. Group I was significantly superior to Croups II and 
III, which were not significantly different from each other. It was not 
expected that all three groups would show increases in IQ scores. The 
general increase might have been the result of the children's initial high 
ability. The high ability might have meant that the home environments of 
these children were already superior, or parental motivation in all the 
groups, including II and III, might have been high due to having been told 
that their children were superior. 

On the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test, the mean percentile rank- 
lag of Group I was significantly higher than that of either Group II or 
Groui? III. 

On the Cognitive Home Environment Scale, Group I was significantly 
superior on three items dealing with: (1) periodicals found in the home, 
(2) college plans for the child, and (3) the level of school grades that 
satisfied the parents. The Cognitive Home Environment Scale scores were 
interpreted as indicating that actual changes took place in the home 
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envlronment and in parent attitudes about education as a result of the 
parent involvement. It had been hypothesized that the total SKIP program 
would produce a greater increase in home stimulation. 

The post- test scores clearly indicated the advantages of participa- 
tion in Group I. The home counseling was shown to be a critical variable 
in the program effectiveness. Faced with the apparent important of parent 
involvement, the program evaluators went back and divided the children into, 
two groups based on whether their previous preschool programs had or had 
not included intensive parent work. Two of the three preschools had. A 
clear trend emerged showing that significantly larger cognitive geins 
(around 16 points) were made by the children in Group I (whose parents were 
involved in SKIP) whose parents had been involved in their preschool program 
The second largest gains were made by those children in Group II who had 
been In a preschool with parent participation; third largest gains were 
made by similar children in Group III. The children who had been in pre- 
school programs with intensive parent work showed greater cognitive gains 
regardless of their treatment group. Children who had been in parent- 
involvement preschools made no significant gains in the special Piagetian 
SKIP classroom without the home-counseling component . 

For those high-IQ children who had had no intensive parent involve- 
ment previous to SKIP, those in Groups I and III gained similar and_8mall 
amounts, while those in Group II fell six points. Bronfenbrenner (1974) 
pointed out that the children in Group II were in school almost all day, 
and their mothers had no involvement; those in Group I had parent involve- 
ment, and the children in Group III were at home with their P^^^^" f 
least half-days. The influence of parent/child interaction was suggested 
by the relationship between level of gain and amount of time supposedly 
spent by the child with his mother. 

The division of the children according to the amount of previous par- 
ent participation in their schooling led to a number of interesting hypo- 
theses about the power of parent involvement in early education. The data 
suggested that parent involvement affects the amount of retention of S^^^ 
by children in a preschool intervention program. It was further suggested 
that parent involvement was crucial in continuing cognitive growth. The 
children in this study were high achievers at an early age. which suggested 
that their parents were more likely to have been interacting educationally 
with them before the follow-up intervention. It is true that the results 
shown by SKIP program were quite large in relation to the average number 
of visits (seven) that each mother received during the program. The pro- 
gram sponsors noted that the mothers accepted the. program quite seriously 
responsibly, and with great enthusiasm. 

The results from the second cohort in the program were somewhat dif- 
ferent. All of these children had attended the same compensatory preschool 
-program, the Ypsllanti Early Education Program, which had a parent compon- 
ent. In kindergarten, the performance of Groups I and II was virtually 
Identical. Both groups made significantly greater gains on the Stanford- 
Binet than Group III. but there was no significant difference between 
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I and II on the Stanford-Binet or on tha Metropolitan Reading Readiness 
Test, The mean gain of Groups I and II two years after the end of the 
preschool was 16,2 points, which was significantly greater than the aver- 
age two-year gain of the control children of 1,1 points. There was also 
a significant difference between Groups I and II and Group III on a clas- 
sification test and on a measure of self-esteem. There was no signifi- 
cant difference between the groups on the HOME scale. 

The results from the second cohort confirmed the importance of a 
supplementary class after preschool for maintaining gains in IQ and self- 
esteem, but the parent counseling was not indicated as an essential fac- 
tor in the performance of these children. When the counseling component 
for this cohort was examined, however, it was found that the new home 
counselor hired for the second cohort had offered fewer cognitive home 
sessions and had emphasized couni^eling the parents on family problems. 
It may be that the value of the parent program to the child's cognitive 
development depended on the nature of .the parent training, l,e,, on what 
parents were taught to do with their child. Children's intellectual 
growth might be significantly p.ffected only by parent programs devoted 
to teaching mothers how to teach their children, while more diffuse par- 
ent programs without a focus on cognitive activities might be relatively 
less effective, ^ ^ 
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YPSIIANTI PERRY PRESCHOOL PROJECT CTHE COGNITIVELY-ORIENTED CURRICULUM) 
Program Director: David P. Weikart 



The Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Project offered a planned preschool 
experience for three-and four-year-old children, supplemented by 90 
minute weekly home visits to the children and their mothers. Children 
remained in the program for two years, with the program intervention 
lasting from October to May of each year. The program began in 1962 and 
formally closed in June, 1967, although follow-up studies continued. The 
aim of the program was to compensate for "functional mental retardation" 
found in disadvantaged children; the target population was low-income, 
low-IQ children. 

The recruitment of families was conducted within a specific geographical 
area — a single school attendance area — which produced a subject population . 
of black families. School census 4:^.tA were used to locate families with 
three and four year old children; tN preschool teachers then interviewed 
the families and asked those eligible to join th^s project. The two 
eligibility criteria were (1) a family's score on a socioeconomic status 
scale and (2) the child's IQ srore. (The scores were to be between 50 and 
85, which certified children as "educable mentally retarded" and entitled 
them to special education support from the state of Michigan.) Once a 
subject pool was selected, the children were assigned to a treatment group 
by an (essentially) random process, in order to control for motivational 
differences between parents in the two groups. Efforts at matching prevented 
the process from being truly random. For each group entering the program, 
experimental and control samples were matched on variables, like age, 
sex, level of parents' education, and then randomly assigned. 

Program Goals 

. For the children: The program was aimed at increasing children's 
intellectual growth and helping them develop the skills necessary for 
academic success. The program concentrated on motor skills, basic concepts, 
and language development. In particular, there was a concern with increas- 
ing the level of the children's symbolic representation, as an essential 



^This project was one of the earliest and one of the most carefully pltoned 
evaluated intervention programs. The assumptions behind it reflect the 
thinking of the early 1960's. Weikart and his associates have continued 
to work in the field of preschool intervention, and their assumptloias have 
changed since the Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Projecto The Ypsilanti Infant 
Education Project (pp. 51-57) is a better reflection of the current state 
of their thinking. The projects Weikart is currently involved in emp:h{asl2e 
the mother's own ideas and goals, with professionals helping her implement 
these. All work is now within the High/Scope Educational Research 
Foundation, a non-profit research institute. 
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step for later intellectual performance and growth. Another goal was to 
effect positive changes in self-concept by giving children responsibility 
in choosing daily classroom activities and in evaluating their own work. 

For the parents: One goal was to improve the relationship between 
the parents and the school and teachers, so that the parents would be 
more likely to us^e the school for guidance and more interested in being 
actively involved in their child's education. Another goal was for par- 
ents to provide a home environment that would stimulate and support the 
intellectual growth of their child. This involved helping the parents 
develop teaching skills and knowledge of child development. 

Assumptions 

The primary assumption in 1962 was that the cognitive deficits shown 
by disadvantaged children were social-environmental; that is, the early 
environment of these children led to inadequate development of cognitive 
functioning, which then limited their capacity to use their educational 
system. Program sponsors did not specify exactly which aspects of the 
home environment they felt were responsible, but both the external en- 
vironment (level and kind of stimulation) and the patterns of mother/ 
child interaction were foci of the intervention. It was assumed that 
mothers had -the language and concepts for stimulating the development 
of their children. Besides working to develop the'mothers' use of their 
teaching skills, the program elected to intervene in the children's en- 
vironment by providing daily, carefully planned preschool classes outside 
the home. Extensive changes in the children's intellectual- environment 
were assumed to promote their cognitive and socioemotional development. 

The children's earliest years were considered to be a critical time 
for the growth of essential intellectual skills, such as language and 
concept development. Thus, the years before age four were seen as the 
otpimal time for intervention. 

The theoretical basis of the children's preschool program was Piagetian. 
This meant that the child's interaction with his environment was recognized ' 
as crucial to his intellectual development. It was considered important 
for the child tt^ have a multiplicity of experiences and a varied environment 
in order to havis the opportunity to develop his cognitive functions through 
his interactions. The program directors also accepted the Piagetian view 
of the directioaaiity of development toward the goal of organized, symbolic 
representations of the world; and this goal guided the program for the 
children. 

How the Program Worked 

Children attended a preschool program for half -days, five days a week. 
The curriculum was called the "cognitively oriented curriculum" because 
of its process approach to general child development. The curriculum was 
carefully planned according to developmental theory. Each day s classes 
were organized by the teachers to offer the children activities that were 
appropriate to each child's stage of cognitive development and which 
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weS^ ^^^r ^ •■■^^ff^'^^nt concept areas. The four „,ain concept areas 
were: classfication. seriation. tei^poral relations, and spati^r 
ft:^ tT^' Pi^getian sequential outline of cognitive development 

from sensory motor to the symbolic level was the basis in desl^?^! 
activities. The development of language was a prima^^ conce™^ Se 
teaching and learning were individualized. Strong d Sands w"; pSced on 
the teacher's planning ability, since the learning situation was 'obf 
individually designed for each child's level of dfvelopitint? 

by thfteache"°?^ JJe^'^Tir """^^.^^^^^ by weekly 90 minute home visits 
tLf^as Stot^d to'^:„?teLS^^^^ Fifty percent of the teacher's 

Although the chllJrPn^L^r ^H'^y percent to classroom teaching. 

were c^;sS:r:r^x:Si^5 z:^^^ 
activ^Lrr^sf c^i.^°^ ::^a^:t:™^;^s^; Ster^:-r 

gro:tnf\°rcMi;''i; '"^f r^*^'" concerned wl'th the eduLt o'nal^ 
growth of the chiLl her v/.sits augmented and extended the school activities 
on a more Intimatfe level. Although the weekly lessons did not cons Lt of 
Lrid^^s'abourTf" °t T.^y teachers'went to tSe hS^es'SJ^h^pl^ns 
tlL t^tl u ^""^ ^^^^^ ""''^^^^ '^he way of special work, drawn 

from classroom observation of the child's development. 

Beyond tutoring the child, a second ourooae of i-ho Ur^^ ,w 4^ 
engage the mother in the education and teacSng process ^e teLS.r '° 

their child so as to offer more developmentally-appropriate leamine 

acti^ities'to'^H^'^fr.'' -^^'^ ''^ ?eac^:r Wod^ced 

activities to the child, the mother would gain a background of knowledge 

L°:SJef Ef£iJ'^ educational needs aid would lefrn nfw teacS^g 
techniques. Efforts were made to show mothers how to use materials or, 
their own with their children. The teachers also in^o^Uy discussed 

wtjs o^^hlnJfin:^'^ T'';" ^"'^"^^^^ suggeltfd^U^^ative 

°^ ^^^'^ own behavior with 

During the home visits, the role of the mother could ranee from 
S"TJ ^ Participant as partner to the teacher. ^TrolT 

tllntlLZ f%5-^i^^ual mother and on the kind of informatiorbeing 
transmitted to the mother (e.g.. facts on child development versus 

thrt\T:e^e°"wi'^^^^^^^^ r.'V- incSd T:"h: extent . 

narMr?!Lr "^^^^"8 could be persuaded to participate." Parent 
Sr^n^w " encouraged and supported but not absolutely requi^rd if 

reports connir^^ t^'"'^ '^T ^"^"^^^ ^° "'achlr 

reports confinned that teachers took the initiative in the home teaching 

Mothers were not put in the role of most important teacher n^. 

fessional teacher was both an advisor andToartner to ^hJ'^^S ^ Z u 

ers :were not assigned tasks to be competed 1^1^!, "l h'o^gh'^hl; werf" 

encouraged to increase their interaction with their child. LpecSuy 

educationally stimulating interactions as demonstrated by the teacher 
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r- ^o the Yosilanti Infaixt Education Project, 
as primary teacher were emphasized.) 

Parent group meetings ^"^^^^"^^f ^J3e:s£onf ^er^^^^^ 
project began. Small group "^^^^^^S^^^^^^^'^J^ieinforce changes in 
SItely monthly as a way to use 8'°"? /"PP°'^ ^eetSs was limited, the 
^arenLl attitudes. While ,^^^^^rents to change their 

Letings were seen as an °PP°'f,"iJy^^°_^Sn?s. Teachers were originally 
attitudes through the example of other par en s ^^^^^ t ^ 

in charge of planning and J^^^^^^f^^^ents S (although not -noderate) 
leadership was encouraged by having parents pian v 

their own meetings . 

J n „»^AntB to visit and observe the preschool 
Teachers also encouraged all parents to visic 

activities. 

d istinctive Characteristics 

The ypsilanti Perry Preschoor Program had -ar^f "U^ 
ulum based on Plagetlan developmental theory. The vrof^ ^^^^^^^ 
efforts to individualize the teaching, both^in the cla^^^^ ^^^^ 
home visits to the children. The J^J^.P^^^^f °i comp'insaiory Inter- 
vlslts offered the ^^Idren Intensive Inv^^^^^^ home visits, 

vention. The parents were primarily ^"^°^^f^^"^_°her tutoring of the 
I^en though the visits themselves^were^lmed at te^^^^ directed 

child as well as at parent "^^^^^^V f to be more active in 
participation teachers, parents were en^^^ Outside of the actual 

iuiding and stimulating their^child « f ^^^"J""^^^- highly structured 
home visits, the parent's role .^^^.^^^'^^^gtudents, as aides, as 
by assignments, etc. Parents "^^'^iJ^lYlLlseT^d ho^e tutoring and parent 
partners. THe program «i««i8°--P'^f ^°°^^ient ' s ^imary responsibility 
?raining-did not seem to emphasize the parent s prm ry^ encouragement 

as teacher, but the formal of the ^-^..f ^^'J^^fg^f and Improve their 
and opportunity to increase th*;ir ski us m t e, 
perception of their role as educators. 

Main Hypotheses 

„^^A ^^. n no -treatment control group. 
It wa, hVPOtheslred that when c^P^ed^to „f ,..de»lc 

Results " ^ 

n« sets of experimental ^nS^r^'LTdlK Vr!^"^^- . 
expertaentel-control '^^"i^^^ tS^ograi entered at four years of 
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the differences in their preschool experiences, age of entry, etc. would 
not substantially affect their performance. This assumption was supported 
by the data. Follow-up datA on all the children were available into the 
fourth grade. 

Cognitive-linguistic measures* On the Stanford— Binet, there were 
sharp and significant differences in the amount of gain made by E and C 
groups after one year of intervention. Experimental groups gained an 
average of 16 IQ points, while control groups gained 5 points. At the 
end of the second year of preschool, the E group mean score had remained 
stable (-.6 change), as did the C mean score (0.2 change). Although 
experimental group mean scores were consistently higher than mean 
scores for the control group at every point, the sharp differences after 
the first year of intervention were followed by gradually diminishing 
differences through fourth grade. The average scores for the control 
groups rose slightly in kindergarten and first grade as the children 
entered school and then declined in parallel E group scores. By second 
grade, there were- no significant differences in average IQ scores between 
experimental and control groups. By the fourth grade, two-thirds of the 
original gain shown by, the experimental groups had disappeared. The 
difference at that time between the E and C groups was small. 

The same pattern appeared on the Leiter International Performance 
Scale results. Whereas the experimental group gained 27 points during the 
first year of intervention, the control group gained only 13 points. There 
was a significant difference between the two groups. After the end of the 
first year, the experimental group gradually declined until first grade, 
(dropping 7 points by the end of the second year of preschool), while 
the control-group scores rose slightly through second grade. (This was 
likely the result of beginning school) • From kindergarten on, there 
was no significant difference between the E and C groups until fourth 
grade. At that point, a significant difference between the two groups 
reappeared, due to a substantial decline in the control group scores and 
a slight gain by the experimental group. 

On the PPVT, the experimental groups were consistently superior to 
the control groups through kindergarten. While the control group mean 
score remained about the same over the preschool years, the E group gained 
7.7 points in the first year and 6.5 points in the second year. There is 
a problem with interpreting both the Leiter and the PPVT results in that 
there was a significant difference at pre-testing between the experimental 
and control group who were followed up. This original discrepancy was 
attributed to the fact that the experimental children were pre-tested up 
to three months after their entrance into the intervention program, and 
the children had already made gains due to the intervention. 

On the ITPA total score, the experimental group was superior to the 
control group at every testing point, but only one marginally significant 
difference appeared--in third grade. For both experimental and control 
groups, scores rose from the first year of preschool through third grade. 
One subtest scale, the Auditory-Vocal Association, significantly favored 
the experimental group at each testing point except second grade. 
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Measures of academic skills and school adjustment: After the 
children entered public school, their California Achievement Test scores 
were compared. Experimental group children scored significantly higher 
than control children on all CAT tests from first grade through fourth 
grade. Differences favoring the experimental group apparently increased 
during these early years of grade school, on all but the Arithmetic sub- . 
test. Follow-up data being collected beyond fourth grade suggest that 
the experimental group will continue to outscore the control group on 
achievement tests. One wave of children was evaluated during their 
eighth-grade year, and the experimental group scores were significantly 
superior to the control group scores. 

The children's public school teachers completed two rating scales — 
the Pupil Behavior Inventory and the Ypsilanti Rating Scale— which were 
measures of behavior and attitudes conducive to school success. There 
was only one significant difference between E and C children in mean rat- 
ing; that was on Verbal Skill at grade two. Experimental children did, 
however, receive consistently higher ratings on academJ.c motivation, 
academic potential, and verbal skills. After kindergarten and through 
third grade, overall teacher ratings of social and emotional maturity 
si.gnificantly favored the experimental group. The overall differences 
became stronger over time. However, specific comparisons between the 
experimental and control groups were significant in less than half of the 
cases despite a consistent superiority of the experimental children. 

School success: The control children were more likely to be re- 
tained in a grade or placed in special remedial educational classes. By 
fourth grade, 38 percent of control children were either not at their ex- 
pected grade level or were in special classes, versus 17 percent of the 
experimental group. Differences between the two groups increased through 
grade school, reaching significance when the children were in third and 
fourth grade. 

Parent measures: The Cognitive Home Environment Scale and the 
Maternal Attitude Inventory were examined for indications of parent 
change by the end of the preschool period. (No pretest data were avail- 
able.) There appeared to be a small treatment effect on maternal child- 
rearing attitudes (more "middle-class" scores), but there was no evi- 
dence of change in child- rearing behaviors. 

A regression analysis was done to determine which variables were 
the best predicators of the children's academic achievement, and interest- 
ing findings emerged. Different factors had the greatest predictive 
power in the preschool and post-test periods. During the preschool period, 
treatment group membership was the most powerful predictor of Binet scores. 
In the post-test period, "Initial child characteristics" was the most 
powerful predicto' of Binet scores. The effects of home environment on 
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academic slcills and school success were stronger for the control children 
than for the experimental children* Two conclusions were derived from 
the data: (1) the effects of preschool were not very large in predicting 
grade school achievement ; (2) the ^(experimental children's academic success 
ajppeared to be less tied to demographic variables than it was for the 
control children. This was felt to indicate that the importance of the 
intervention program in "freeing" the children from the usual relationships 
of demographic variables and school achievement. 

The evaluation of the Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Project was quite 
intensive and extensive. The data suggested an interesting pattern of 
program effects. During the preschool period, the program .children made 
quite marked gains on standarized measures of cognitive and langixage ^ 
ability, gains that gave them a significant advantage over control children. 
This advantage in what program sponsors defined as "academic potential" 
decreased over the years after the intervention. Experimental children 
consistently outscored control children, but the differences by fourth 
grade were small and "not of obvious educational importance." On the 
other hand, teacher ratings of school adjustment and the children's success 
in staying at expected grade level significantly favored experimental 
children up to five years after the intervention ended. Program sponsors 
noted that not only were experimental children evidently coping better 
with school, they were costing the school system less in the way of special 
classes. The Ypsilanti-Perry Preschool Program showed long-term advantages 
for program children in their school success, i.e., grade placement. The 
data offered evidence of advantage that was more concrete than IQ differences. 

A number of factors were cited as responsible for the program ^s 
effectiveness. One subset of factors concerned the classroom program for 
the children. The theory-based curriculum was seen as providing clear 
guidelines for the classroom, an impetus to vigorous planning and thinking 
about the program, and a challenge to teachers to think about activities 
appropriate for each child. (See the following report on the Ypsilanti 
Curriculum Demonstration Project for further discussion.) Another factor 
was the emphasis on language, both in the classroom and the home visits. 
Verbal interaction between teacher and child, teacher and mother, and mother 
and child was a conscious focus. (This factor has been suggested by other 
program sponsors as essential to program effectiveness in Improving chil- 
dren's intellectual development. See Levenstein's Mother-Child Home Program, 
for instance.) 



'The level of gains by experimental children on standardized tests of 
intelligence was among the highest, at immediate testing. Bronf enbrenner 
(1974) suggested that the high gains for children in the Ypsilanti program 
could be due to regression to the mean, a statistical artifact. The 
children in the program had low IQ's (range of 50 to 85; mean of 79). 
Extreme scores on a test tend to*regress toward the mean score on a 
second testing. However, the data from this study do not support such a 
conclusion. "Regression to the mean" did not occur in the children randomly 
assigned to the control group^ as their IQ test scores did not show such 
dramatic parallel changes . " 
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A third subset of factors concerned the mother's Involvement in the 
progrt It was recognized that the home visits^did -t^concentrate on 

specific teaching behaviors as much " °" P"^f ^f"PPfJ^'. ^lifliStiated 
awareness of child development, encouragement of the child « ^^"-^"J^^^^f 
Srning, mother/child verbal interaction and home learning g^^'^^' /^"f 
bSIvior and attitude changes were not intensively measured, and^the data 
available did not indicate behavior changes that might offer continuing 
StenecLarsupport to Unfortunately, the program was not 

dSSief^o separate the effects of the home visitation versus the^P"«f°°l 
component or tl give as an estl^te of the "l^J^-^-^^f °' ""'^^ 

to the long-term differences favoring the experimental children. 
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THE YPSILANTI CURRICULUM DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 



Program Directors: David P. Weikart 

In 1967, this project was initiated to investigate the relative 
effectiveness of different curricula for early, education programs. One 
of the curricula was the cognitively-oriented classroom and home visits 
comprising the Ypsilanti-Perry Preschooii, so this project offered a further 
test of the effectiveness of that approach to Intervention. 

The three curricula that were compared were an Open Framework 
curriculum (the Cognitively-Oriented classrocwi), a Programmed curriculum 
(Language Training curriculum) , and a Unit-Based curriculum (traditional 
nursery school). The children attended their particular preschool class 
for two years. Follow-up has continued into their second second grade 
year. The children were low-income, black three- and four-year olds, who 
had been classified as "functionally retarded" (low IQ). They were matched 
on sex and race and randomly assigned to one of the three classrooms. 

Assumptions. Program Goals, and How the Progr^ras Worked 

Each curriculima had its own assumptions about how best to achieve 
intellectual gains and greater school success and its own asstmiptions 
about learning. All three curricula were organized on the assumption that 
systematically changing the early experience of disadvantaged, low IQ 
children could improve their cognitive development. 

The Gognitively-Qriented classroom curriculum was based on Piagetian 
developmental theory. The curriculum was carefully structured to offer 
each child activities appropriate to his level of cognitive development. 
The curriculum emphasized learning through direct experience and action. 
The teacher had the responsibility of arranging learning situations and 
materials so as to create interaction between the child and the environment. 
This involved different materials and lessons for different children. The 
learning goals were reasoning skills and fundamental concepts. There was 
also a strong emphasis on language interactions. A broad base of cognitive 
ability was considered to be better preparation for school success than 
training in specific skills. 

The classroom program was complemented by weekly home visits of the 
teacher to each child and his mother. The visits were of similar content . 
and approach to those described under the Ypsilanti-Perry Preschool Project. 
Besides offering individualized tutoring for the child, the visits offered 
encouragement and training to the mothers. Mothers were encouraged to be 
more supportive of their child's development and learning efforts and were 
given models of how to interact with their child and plan activities so &s 
to stimulate his intellectual growth. 

The Language Training curriculum was a programmed curriculum developed 
by Bereiter and Englemann. There was direct teaching of language, arith- 
metic, and reading skills, with clearly-defined goals in terms of skill 
achievement. The classes offered a carefully designed sequence of tasks 
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to move each child toward the curriculum objectives. Teachers ^oUo^^f 
explicit instructions from scripted materials. T^^^ ^'^^^^fj"?"^^^ 
on the learning of correct responses and specific skills, as what low- 
income children needed in preparation for school. 

WeekW home visits also accompanied this curriculum. The home visits 
were in the same "curricul.r style" as the classroom. Although the reports 
offered no details, it seems likely that a mother °t«^^^^/^f 

with her child on a task that was part of a sequence of skill mastery and 
then^lded or participated with the teacher in the lessons. Mothers were 
encouraged to make general changes in their home interactions (e.g., more 
language, more educational games), outside of their role as teacher of the 
pre-determined tasks; specific lessons were not, however, left with the 
mother to do. 

The Unit-Base d curriculum was a traditional, child-centered classroom 
offering an open, free environment for the children. Social a-.d emotional 
deV^o^^e" were'the focus. Free play and active involvement of t^e^children 
were encouraged as methods of stimulating the children's emotional growth. 
The weekly home visits were only described as being in the same style. 
This suggests that the visiting teachers initiated activities or games 
with the children that were conducive to socio -emotional development, 
e.g., fantasy play, and that the mothers watched, gradually became more 
involved during the lesson, and were encouraged to carry out similar 
activities during the week. 

All three groups of children attended classes for half-days during 
the week. All three groups received weekly 90-minute home visits. 
Program sponsors stressed that in all three curricula, teachers set weekly 
goals and carefully planned each day's program to meet these goals. 

Hypotheses 

It was expected that there would be significant differerr.e between ^ 
the groups in the level of improvement in the children's academic potential, 
favoring the Open Framework and Programmed Curricula over the Unit-Based. 

Results 

The results came from testing of the three groups of children (from 
five to eight children in each group) on standardised tests of academic 
potential and achievement. After one year of preschool plus home visits, 
•11 three groups had made substantial IQ gains, (measured by the Stanford- 
Blnet) and there were no significant differences between the group ayer- 
!g"'^'The UnitSased curriculum group gained 27.5 points; the Cognitively- 
(Jiented curriculum; 27.6 points; the Language Training '^"f ^^^i^^' ^^/^ 
points. By the end of first grade, there was a drop in gain for all three 
group., hJt all three continued to show large gains of 25 points 20 points 
Snd 18 points, respectively. In second grade, children in all three c^^^ 
ricula Maintained a gain of at least 14 points over their ^pre-t est scores. 
There were still only small between-group differences in IQ scores. ^ 
the California Achievement Test, greater differences appeared. Ihe percentile 
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for the Unit-Based group was 46 percent; for the Cognitively-Oriented 
group, 42 percent, and for the Language Training group, 24 percent, 
(A group of control children were at the 4 percent level.) The children 
who had received the Language Training curriculum in preschool failed to 
keep up with the other preschool groups, although they were still superior 
to the control group. 

A second "wave" of children who entered the Curriculum Demonstration 
Project showed these first year gains: 17.6 IQ points for the Unit-Based 
curriculum, 22.4 points for the Cognitively-Oriented; 24 points for the 
Language Training group. These same three groups again lost some of their 
original gain by the end of kindergarten, but still maintained gains of 
5.4 points, 12.3 points, and 13.1 points, respectively. 

The questions about relative effectiveness of the different curricula 
were partially answered. Unexpectedly, all three did about equally well 
in terms of immediate IQ gains. There were some differences in long-term 
gains: in the second wave, the Unit-Based curriculum did not maintain 
their gains nearly as fully; in the first wave, the Language Training 
group did not do as well on the CAT. Nevertheless, the conclusion was 
drawn that broad curricula were equivalent, 1^ they offered a wide range 
of active experiences to the child and i^ the curriculum were structured by a 
theoretical orientation that guided the teacher in her daily and yearly plans. 

The results. from this Project confirmed the potency of the Ypsilanti 
approach combining the cognitively-oriented classroom and home visits in 
producing large gains in IQ scores. The curriculum as employed in this 
project showed more encouraging long-term results than it did in the 
Ypsilanti-Perry Preschool Project. Here, more of the original gain was 
maintained, at least as far as second grade. The effectiveness of the 
combined intervention was further demonstrated. 

The question of the importance of the parent involvement was not 
directly addressed by this study. There was no way to separate the 
effects of the classroom and the home visits for any of the three curric- 
ula; there was no way of knowing whether differences in the home visits 
in terms of amount of structured lessons for mothers, level of maternal 
participation, etc. were responsible for differences especially in the 
children's long-term performances; since all three curricula had the home 
visit component, there was no information on the relative effectiveness 
of different strategies of maternal involvement in combination with the 
different curricula. It is true that long-term maintenance of IQ gains 
and advantage in school achievement were demonstrated by three curricula 
that all had home visits to the mothers. It seems likely that the home 
visits affected the mothers* attitudes and behaviors and the home environ- 
ments, an^' had some influence on the children. More specific (and infor- 
mative) conclusions could not be drawn about Parent involvement. 
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SPANISH DAME BILINGUAL PROJECT 



Program Director: Toni Micotti 

Santa Clara County, California, Office of Education 

The Spanish Dame Bilingual Project began in 1969 and finished its 
pilot operation in June, 1974/ In the program, women recruited from the 
target area were trained as paraprof essional home tutors to (1) teach 
groups of five children daily in concept formation and language develop- 
ment (Spanish and English) and (2) work individually with the mothers on 
teaching methods for stimulating their child's intellectual development. 
All of the contact with program families occurred In the homes, of the par- 
ticipants. The Project included home classes for three and four-year- old 
preschool children, plus a special curriculum for kindergarten, and first, 
second, and third grades in selected public schools. 

The Project was designed to serve low-income, bilingual families 
whose primary language was Spanish. Families were selec/^ed from three 
target areas of the Alum Rock School District of San Ja?;e, Calif omla. 
Eligible families were identified through school records, one-to-one visits 
by community liaisons, local newspaper publicity, and word-of-mouth. Par- 
ents who expressed interest had to give oral commitment to the use of their 
home once a week and to participatiojS jjfafc tfie tpason activities in their 
home. Parents who agreed were assi^ea j^tcjf^'^^^ or control 

group. (Assignment was not truly randoia' 'due^ £6- ef ^ at matching the 
two groups.) Program sponsors expected that the families in the Bilingual 
Education Project, who agreed to enrall theiic^ Children in a home-based 
preschool program, might be diff erent^|fr|rmiSpatil families who 

enrolled their children in a classroc&'-lprfeischool program. Comparisons 
between the Bilingual Project families and families of similar background 
involved in an area preschool indicated that the Project parents were "more 
Spanish", i.e., less acculturated. 

Assumptions 

The target children for this Project were assumed to enter school 
with a double handicap which decreased their potential for academic success. 
First, they lacked adequate command of English, the primary language of 
instruction. Second, their early cognitive development and language devel- 
opment in Spanish were hampered by conditions associated with poverty; 
First, the patterns of language use in low-income homes were not con- 
sidered conducive to children's language development. It was also 
assumed that low-income parents did not consider themselves responsible 
for teaching their child. Parent behavior was seen as crucial to the 
child *s development. The intervention was based in the homes for at 
least two reasons. Home-based classes were assumed to have maximum im- 
pact because they involved parents. Also, it was felt that Mexican- 
American parents would be more likely to participate in a home-based 
than a school-based program, due to distrust of the schools. 
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E arly educational intervention was assumed necessary to keep low- 
incomlTMlingual children from -failing iia school. Early intervention 
was also assumed to be important for influencing the children's language 
development. 

Program Goals 

For the children: The program was designed to Improve the children's 
Spanish language skills and to strengthen their appreciation and knowledge 
of the culture associated with the Spanish language. An equally Important 
goal was providing the children with a basic level of fluency in^English. 
The program was also concerned with Improving the children's self-concept 
through positive learning experiences. 

For the parents: The program in general aimed to establish closer 
cooperation between home and school. The program also wanted to provide 
parents with techniques for stimulating their child's conceptual and 
language development . It was hoped that parents would use these techni- 
ques in home learning activities. Other aspects of making parents 
better teachers was increasing their awareness of the child end his needs, 
strengthening the parents' language skills in Spanish and English, and 
helping parents understand the rationale behind the child's curriculum. 

How the Program Worked 

Bilingual target area residents were trained as home teachers. Each 
teacher was responsible for five children, whom she taught in daily 60-90 
minute sessions. The classes were held in the homes of each of the five 
students on a rotational basis. 

Special curricula were developed for the preschool children. The 
first year's curriculum emphasized language development and concept forma- 
tion in Spanish, the children's primary language. Gradually, after the 
first four months of daily instruction in Spanish, English was introduced 
as a second language. From the end of the first year on, the instruction 
was divided equally between Spanish and English. 

The language curriculum was designed to increase the children's 
comprehension, level of structural complexity, and ability to communicate 
in both English and Spanish. English was taught to the children through 
a program stressing "kernel" patterns of English. Basic syntactic patterns 
were systematically introduced in spoken language form, always related at 
first to actual objects or actions. These patterns provided a skeleton of 
English which the child could gradually fill in with extensive vocabulary 
and transformation of the kernels, after becoming fluent in using the 
basic forms. The curriculum in concept formation had clear goals in terms 
of concepts the children should acquire and of abilities in categorization 
they should have. Lessons were structured to introduce concepts sequen- 
tially, from simple and concrete to complex and abstract. The concepts 
taught included number, shape, time, size. Skills for dealing with con- 
cepts were also taught, such as matching, recognition, identification. 
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The lessons were sequenced so as to pi ovide children with continu- 
ing opportunities for achievement. The teachers also used positive rein- 
forcement of the children's efforts. These aspects of the program were 
expected to strengthen the children's self-concepts. 

The home lessons were usually carried out with the small group par- 
ticipating as a whole. The activities were quite structured and teacher- 
directed. Each day's lessons were pre-planned with specific goals and 
activities. Child-directed activities were apparently not a large part 
of the curriculxnn. 

The mother whose home was being used was expected to participate 
during the home lessons as aide and partner to the teacher. The home 
tutor was seen as a model for the mother to observe and imitate. The home 
sessions were considered to offer an informal education to parents in tech- 
niques for teaching fundamental skills. In addition, the full program plan 
called for weekly visits by the home tutor to individual mothers. The 
visits were to provide direct intensive individual training in techniques 
for stimulating learning. Expendable materials were to be left with the 
mothers as stimuli for educationally-oriented interactionr with their child. 
The mothers were encouraged to use the new teaching techtii.;;nes in home 
activities that reinforced what the child was learning in their daily les- 
sons. (The individual home visits were not carried out, however, until the 
second year of program operation,) 

The grac^^-school aged children attended special classes within the 
public schools. Their teachers were trained to continue the carefully 
planned classes with bilingual instruction which emphasized language and 
concept skills and the llexican-American culture. 

Mothers of grade school children did not have the observational and 
practical learning experiences of having the lessons in their own homes. 
They were offered group training in teaching techniques similar to the 
one-to-one training of preschool mothers. Mothers were personally con- 
tacted at least twice during the year and given feedback on their child's 
progress, 

A Parent Advisory Committee was formed to meet monthly. The Committee 
functioned to provide input to the program sponsors from the involved popu- 
lation on suggested improvements. Program sponsors also kept committee 
members informed about program progress and future plans, 

A community liaison was hired to work with the parents. Her responsi- 
bilities were to provide information in social services available to the 
faiuxlies and to help parents strengthen their proficiency in English, 

Efforts to keep the community informed about the Bilingual EducatioL: 
Project included the Parent Council, the liaison, handouts, and school 
newsletters. 
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Distinctive Characteristics 



The Bilingual Education Project Involved the community to a large 
degree, through the use of target area residents as home tutors, strong 
publicity efforts and so on. In terms of the level of parent involvement, 
the intensity and amount of responsibility offered to parents depended on 
how closely the form of the parent participation matched the ideal plan— 
the home classes plus home teaching sessions with the individual mothers. 
Without the individual parent/teacher sessions,, parents did not seem to 
have a large role in the educational intervention itself. The individual 
parent /teacher sessions and direct training would seen to be. crucial for 
both encouraging parent initiative In undertaking home activities and 
giving parents effective teaching skills to carry out the educational 
tasks. The weekly parent /teacher sessions were carried out in four of 
the five years of program operation, and the sessions were gradually 
shortened to about 20 minutes. No specific home assignments were given, 
and materials were not left with the mothers. 

Parents were encouraged to participate as aides to the teachers in 
the home lessons as a way of learning about the curriculum and about teach- 
ing techniques. However, the teachers were responsible for the lessons— 
both the planning and implementation. The teacher/child interaction seemed 
to be the primary vehicle- of the program efforts. For the preschool-aged 
children, the total program efforts went into home-based classes. Basing 
the classes in the homes might reinforce for the mothers the idea of im- 
portance^^pf home activities and home environment to their child's develop- 
ment. Parents were expected to be as partners to the teachers in sharing 
responsibility for teaching the children. However, the parent /teacher 
interaction seemed to be primarily a student/advisor relationship. Parents 
seemed to function as aides rather than as partners to the teachers. The 
mothers and home tutors apparently functioned in quite different roles, 
especially in the daily classes. Although parents did not help plan the 
content of the lessons, the Parent Advisory Committee gave them a voice in 
general program planningr 

Results 

The evaluation results described are from th.i.ee years of the Bilingual 
Project~1970/71, 1971/72, and 1972/73. Each year's evaluation consisted 
of comparisons between experimental and control groups in a pre- test-post- 
test design. Different measures were used in different years, and the 
composition of the control groups also varied. The number of children in 
Project classes increased during the program-s operation. In 1969, 40 
preschool children were enrolled; in 1970, 100 children participated in 
first and second year preschool .classes and kindergarten (50 three- and 
four-year-olds in the first year of preschool; 30 four-year-olds; 20 kin- 
der gar tners) . In 1971/72, 170 children were enrolled, including 30 first- 
graders. By 1972/73, classes had been added also at the second-grade 
level. 
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Three experimental groups and four control groups were formed and 
compared on measures of school readiness skills and oral language devel- 
opment in Spanish and English, The experimental groups were (1) three- 
and four-year-olds in their first year of the Project preschool; (2) 
four-year-olds in the second year of the Project preschool (who had had 
Year I of the program the previous year) ; (3) five-year-olds in a Pro- 
ject kindergarten class. The comparison groups were three- and four- 
year-olds with no treatment; four-year-olds enrolled in a classroom pre- 
school program; and fivle-y ear-olds in the regular public school kinder- 
garten. Oral language development in Spanish was measured by the Span- 
ish Concept Comprehension Test. The first year and second year experi- 
mental groups and the four-year-olds in the area preschool made signifi- 
cant gains after one year and significantly outscored the no-treatment 
groups. The children at the end of their second year of the special 
classes made the greater gains. On the "Comprehension of Directions" 
subtest of the Basic Tests of Competence (Spanish version) , all groups, 
comparison and experimental, made significant gains, and the gains by 
the first and second year program children were significantly higher than 
their comparison group's Comprehension of English which was assessed 
using tt^ English version of the "Comprehension of Directions" subtest. 
Both groups of program children (first and second year) made greater gains 
than their respective comparisons, but all the preschool-age groups made 
significant gains. On the Test of English Gramms.r and Vocabulary, which 
was designed to measure the children's command of the "kernel" English 
sentence structures they were taught, the program children made greater 
gains than the comparison children on three out of four subtests, al- - 
though the differences were not significant. The performance of the 
kindergarten children was not as favorable to the program. They did not 
consistently outscore their comparison group nor the second year Bilingual 
preschool program group. The kindergarten group was, however, a mixture 
of those who had and had not previously been in the Bilingual preschool 
program. Also, the kindergarten curriculum focused on arithmetic, etc., 
as well as language development. 

The home tutors observed that the parents seemed to improve in their 
effectiveness in working with. their children and were buying more books 
and educational toys. Parent interviews showed that 100 percent of the 
parents felt that their children learned new things and were receiving a 
good education in the program, and all but one parent wanted their child 
to continue. Ninety percent of the parents saw changes in the children in 
verbal fluency and interest in learning. When asked about their own teach- 
ing techniques, the parents were less consistent. While over 90 percent 
reported singing and telling stores to their children, only about 50 per- 
cent said they read to their children or told rhymes. In general, the 
parents' rep<irts indicated that most parents felt more involved in teach- 
ing and helping their children. 

The program seemed to benefit the home tutors, as seen in their en- 
rollment in college courses. The community also benefited through re- 
ceiving Information on social services j, help in using nearby health cen- 
ters, and food supplies. 
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1971-72 

Of the 170 children involved in the program in the third year, 80 
were preschool age. For testing, the three-and four-year- olds were divided 
into English-dominant and Spanish-dominant, Although Spanish was the pri- 
mary home language for the program children, they differed as to the lan- 
guage in which they v/ere most proficient. The four-year-olds were fur- 
ther divided into those with one previous year in the preschool and those 
receiving the second-year curriculum only . Proj ect children were compared 
with no-treatment children of similar background characteristics. 

All groups of children (Project and control) made significant gains 
on each test except the Preschool Inventory. The Project groups scored 
significantly higher at post-test on all tests but the Preschool Inventory. 
Children generally scored significantly higher on the subtests in their 
dominant language. 

Vocabulary and Comprehension Test, Spanish version: At the end of 
the first year of preschool, the Project three-year-olds significantly 
outgained and outscored their control group. Spanish-dominant three-year- 
olds outscored the English-domipant ones, although the latter group made 
slightly greater gains. Both groups of Project children gained over 17 
points; their control groups made almost no gain. Project children who 
first entered the program at four years of age showed similarly high gains. 
Again, the English-dominant children gained more but achieved a lower final 
score than the Spanish-dominant children. Their post-test scores were 
slightly higher than the three-year-olds and higher than their control 
group. When these children were tested on the same test after their kinder- 
garten (and second) year in the program, the experimental children had con- 
tinued to gain and increased their scores, while the control children made no 
gains. In first grade, the experimental children continued to outscore the 
control children. The four-year-olds in their second year of the program 
made further large gains (28 points for the English-dominant and 8 points 
for the Spanish-dominant). The English-dominant children had passed the 
Spanish-dominant program children by the end of their second year, out- 
scoring them by almost 15 points. 

Vocabulary and Comprehension Test, English version: On this test, the 
English-dominant children scored higher than the Spanish-dominant children 
at all ages and for all experience levels. On the other hand, the Spanish- 
dominant children made greater gains than the English-dominant children at 
all ages, in both experimental and control groups. The three-and four- 
year-old Project children made greater gains than their control groups, but 
did not consistently score higher than .the controls at post-testing. 

Caldwell Cooperative Preschool Inventory: The three-year-old Project 
children, both English and Spanish-dominant, scored higher than their 
control groups at post-testing. The English-dominant Project children 
gained nine points, while the Spanish-dominant children gained 26 points. 
Their respective control groupie gained 8.8 points and 4.6 points. The 
English-dominant Project children scored at a relatively high level at pre- 
testing and stayed there; the Spanish-dominant group started-out lower, 
and made greater gains. They showed strong benefits from the program. 
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The four-year-olds in their first year in . the prograiQ gained about 13 
points, regardless of dominant language. Control four-year-olds gained 
less than 3 points. The four-year-olds in their second year of preschool 
made further gains; 26 points for the English-dominant children and 18 
points for the Spanish-dominant. Their post-test scores and gains were 
higher than those of their control group. The children receiving two 
years of the program made substantial improvements over their first year 
increases. Two years of the program offered an advantage over a single 
year. 

Test of English Grammar and Vocabulary: For the three-year-olds, 
the control groups scored higher at post-testing than either the English- 
or Spanish-dominant Project groups. The control groups for the English- 
dominant children gained more than the Project group. The controls and 
the Spanish-dominant group gained similar amounts. The English-speaking 
children, experimental and control, scored higher and gained more than 
the Spanish-speaking ones. For the four-year-old English-dominant chil- 
dren > those with an earlier year in the program outgained and outscored — 
the control children; the children just entering the program at age four 
gained less and scored lower than the controls. With the Spanish-dominant 
children, both the groups with and without previous experience were out- 
scored by the control group, although both experimental groups gained 
three items as much as the control group. 

A Cultural Esteem Index was administered in the child's dominant lan- 
guage to a stratified sample of the children. On the Knowledge items and 
on Generalization, the experimental children were superior to the controls. 
On tLs Attitude and Stereotype Avoidance items, the experimental children 
were inferior to the control children. There had been expectations that 
the cultural aspect of the bilingual program for the children would in- 
fluence their cultural awareness. The lack of significant differences on 
the measure was not seen as an indication of program failure. Rather, it 
was attributed to the pervasiveness of the Spanish culture around the 
children. The program was not shown to strongly influence the children's 
cultural understanding. 

The same stratified sample of children was administered the children's 
Self-Concept Index. There were no significant differences between experi- 
mental and control children. Scores for both groups were very high. 

Parent questionnaires indicated that the parents felt they had been 
well-informed, via handouts, school newsletters, parent .meetings, and 
parent-community liaison conferences, about the program. Parents also 
seemed to be highly supportive of the program. 

1972-73 

The primary measure of development used in the fourth year's evalua- 
tion was the Vocabulary and Concept Comprehension Test, Spanish and English 
versions. There were four subtests: Color Recognition, Shape Recognition, 
Number Recognition, and Vocabulary. Comparison group scores came from 
the 1971-72 groups. No new groups were formed. 
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The children in their first year of the Project scored significantly 
higher than their no-treatment comparison group on all four subtests and 
made significantly higher gains on Colors and Shapes Recognition. On 
Numbers Recognition and Vocabulary, both the experimental and control chil- 
dren made significant gains* 

The four-year-olds in their second year of preschool scored signifi- 
cantly higher than their no-treatment comparison group on Colors and 
Shapes Recognition; on Number Recognition and Vocabulary, the two groups 
scored at a similar level. On all four subtests the experimental chil- 
dren gained significantly. On three of the subtests, the control chil- 
dren made similar and significant gains. Only in Shape Recognition did 
the experimental children significantly outgain the control children. 

The Project kindergarten children made significant gains in Color 
Recognition, Number Recognition, and Vocabulary. Children who had pre- 
viously been in the preschool program for more than a year outscored 
"new" program kindergartners on the Color, Shape, and Vocabulary subtests. 
The "old" and "new" kindergarten children did about equally well on the 
English version. The old kindergartners, however, had a similar command 
of English and Spanish. 

Kindergarten and first grade children in the special program classes 
were compared with no-treatment children on the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test. The experimental and control groups had similar levels of achieve- 
ment and similar significant gains. In general the evaluation results 
were quite favorable for the preschool children. The preschool children 
made significant gains in language and concept development. Specific 
curriculum objectives were usually satisfied. Children who had two years 
of the preschool program consistently scored the highest, which was an 
indicator of success for the preschool program. There was evidence of in- 
creasing bilingual proficiency, as English-dominant children made larger 
gains on the Spanish test versions and Spanish-dominant children made 
larger gains on English versions. The kindergarten and grade school pro- 
gram showed less consistent advantages over no-treatment. There were no 
data on how the Project children performed when they were no longer in 
special classes. 

The question of the contribution of the parent involvement is not 
clearly answerable. The parents in Year II did report increased involve- 
ment in home activities, suggesting that the program was producing changes 
in the parents' behavior. Also, among other differences, the fact that 
the program for kindergarten and primary children did not offer parents 
the same level of intensive training might have been one factor contribut- 
ing to the diminished effectiveness of the program. At the end of the 
year in 1973, the "old" kindergartners performed better than their new 
counterparts. It may be that the parents of the "old" children continued 
to work with their children and thus gave them an advantage. It would be 
helpful to have measures oi parents' home behaviors and teaching techniques 
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One recommendation offered to the program sponsors by outside audi- 
tors was that the preschool program make' greater use of the mothers; i^e., 
more intensively train them to be "home tutors" with their own child.. 
It does seem that the content of the one-to-one home visits did not em- 
phasize the mothers responsibility and capabilities as home tutors as 
strongly as it could have. The Bilingual Project did seem to be quite 
successful in involving the community it served and in mobilizing community 
support. 
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YPSILANTI EARLY EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Program Directors: Raymond Kingston 

Director of Special Projects, Ypsilanti Public Schools 

Norma Radiri 
Research Associate 

The Ypsilanti Early Education Program was a compensatory preschool 
program aimed at raising the school performance of low-income children. 
One hundred four-year-olds attended the preschool in each year of opera- 
tion. The mothers were offered the opportunity to participate in home 
sessions and group meetings aimed at improving child-rearing behavior; 
their exact roles varied from year . to year, due to experimental varying 
of the teaching approaches used in the group lessons and of the intensity 
of maternal involvement. 

The target population was low- Income families — both black and white. 
The parent program was off ered to all families with children enrolled in 
the preschool classes. Since only some mothers accepted, self-selection 
may have biased the subject sample. From the available sample of willing 
parents, there was random assignment of .ipo.thers to the different experi- 
mental treatments formed for group parentvpg^irticipation. 

Program Goals ■ ^ • 

For the children: The program attempted to. Improve the children's 
Intellectual development and acquisition of ••attitudes related to school 
success. The program staff wanted to help children develop into self- 
directed, self-rewarding learners and successful;, achieving adults. 

For the parents: The program was aimed at improving the child-rearing 
behavior of the parents, so they would contribute more to their child's 
cognitive and emotional development. The program Intended to teach par- 
ents to initiate home activities that stimulated their child': intellectu- 
ally and that encouraged him to develop good attitudes toward himself and 
learning. 

Assumptions 

Program sponsors identified two factors primarily responsible for the- 
school failure of low-income children. One was the lack of responsiveness 
of the school. The second was the child-rearing practices of low- Income 
parents that "produced a milieu (th.at was) dysfunctional for school success*" 
The program focused on the second factor. It was assumed that although low- 
income parents valued academic success as much as did middle-class parents, 
they did not share the home behaviors that stimulated their child's de- 
velopment and led to school achievement. Low- income homes were assumed to 
be deficient in (1) role models for study skills and interest in learning; 
(2) parental language patterns that evoked complex levels of thinking; (3) 
parental encouragement of exploration; (4) discipline that emphasized inter- 
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nal or self-control; (5) educational materials. As a consequence, low- 
income children were less able to perform at school. The program attacked 
these home deficits through enrichment classes for the children and through 
training for the parents in how to make the home more stJjmxlating. 

How the Program Worked 

Children in the program attended one of the Ypsilanti Early Education 
Program classrooms for daily, half-day sessions. Each year's classroom 
program lasted nine months. The program had a Piagetian base and focused 
on offering the children experiences to lead them from the preoperational 
stage of ii3.tellectual development to the stage of concrete operations. 
The children were offered activities to help them understand essential con- 
cepts and cognitive operations, such as seriation, classification, and time. 
The curriculum emphasized experiences involving a variety of physical ma- 
terials, since children were assumed to develop their understanding of the 
physical world and of their own nature through their interactions with their 
environment . 

Children and their mothers also received bi-weekly tutoring sessions 
in their homes, conducted by the classroom teacher. The teachers tutored 
" the children in curriculum areas where extra help was needed. The mothers 
were encouraged to observe the teachers and initiate similar mother/child 
activities during tbe week. 

Year I - Two Approaches to Group/Work 

In the first year of the Ypsilanti Early Education Program, parent 
group work V7as offered to mothers in addition to the home visits. Sixty- 
five mothers accepted, and they were matched on selected variables and 
assigned to one of three groups: one group attended activity-oriented 
meetings, one group attended lecture-discussions, and one served as a con- 
trol group with no meetings. All the children attended the preschool, and 
the teachers made home visits to the mothers and children. The two parent 
groups shared the goal of changing specific child-rearing practices to be- 
haviors that would facilitate school success. The two groups differed in 
the methodology of the group work, i.e., the teaching methods used to 
change the child-rearing behavior of the mothers. 

In the activity-oriented meetings, parents were required to partici- 
pate through role-playing, rehearsals of child-rearing strategies, art pro- 
jects, and home teaching assignments. The group leaders raised most of the 
issues and planned the projects, but the mothers were involved verbally and 
physically in the efforts to change their teaching behaviorsr Home assign- 
ments guided parents in applying new child-rearing practices, and at each 
week's meeting the mothers V home experiences were reviewed. 

In the lecture-discussion group, identical information was offered on 
child-rearing, but through lectures followed by a question-and-answer 
period. Home assignments were also given. 

The curriculum for both groups was contained in three booklets, each 
one a separate unit. The units increased in difficulty and abstractness. 
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The first unit was "Helping Your Child to Learn: The Reinforcement 
Approach." This unit emphasized that children's behavior was learned and 
that parents had the power to establish desired behaviors in their child 
through behavior modification techniques. The lessons in the unit informed 
parents about how children learned and how parents reinforced their child 
consciously and inadvertently. Specific task assignments in the book- 
let guided parents in defining the behavior they wanted to see, choosing 
the proper timing and type of reinforcers, etc. 

The second unit "Helping Your Child to Learn: The Learning through 
Play Approach." This unit helped parents acquire techniques to enrich 
their child's play, by making the play more intellectually stimulating. 
The unit offered parents facts on how play contributed to cognitive devel- 
opment and suggested games mothers could play at heme with their child, 
using materials in the home and based on daily routines. 



The third unit was "Helping Your Child to Learn: The Nurturance Ap- 
proach." This unit focused on the parent's role in the child's achieve- 
ment motivation and attitudes conducive to school success (self-reinforce- 
ment, persistence, delay of gratification). Parents were taught the im- 
portance of developing a home atmosphere that nurtured the child's emo- 
tional and intellectual needs, offered a predictable, orderly world, of- 
fered good parent/child communication, and provided parental role models 
that encouraged learning for its own sake. Parents were given concrete 
methods to achieve these ends. 

The two parent groups had similar curricula. In both groups, atten- 
dance was reinforced by small gifts to the mothers. Teachers in both 
groups were encouraged to develop warm relationships with the mothers and 
to offer praise for parents' efforts in adopting the new child-rearing be- 
haviors. The activity-oriented meetings were designed to elicit more ac- 
tive parent participation. After the first unit, however, the groups were 
reported to be equal in level of active participation. The parents in the 
activity group had more opportunities for active involvement in skits, 
projects, etc., but all the lessons were planned by the teacher. The par- 
ents in the lecture group, on the other hand, had less opportunity for 
project-oriented activities, but undertook more active participation in 
directing the meetings and introducing topics of interest to them. 

Distinctive Characteristics 

Parents were offered different kinds of participation: observer and 
partner to the teacher during home visits, and student and participant in 
group parent education meetings. The range of roles parents were expected 
to play involved different levels of responsibility and expectationc. In 
the home visits, parents were expected to start as observers i^nd gradually 
move toward a more active role as partner to the teacher in che teaching. 
The home ^isslgnments which were part of the group lessons required full 
parent responsibility for the teaching, with no home visitor to act as a 
guide or model. In the group meetings themselves, parents were students. 
In general, the parent participation was highly structured by the program; 
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the models offered in the home visits, the group lessons, the home assign- 
ments structured the parent/child interaction in the home to conform to 
patterns that were considered to be stimulating and educational. 

The program divided its efforts between children and parents. The 
preschool classes and even' the home tutoring sessions were aimed at the 
children, while parents had their own separate curriculum and training. 
Parents were encouraged to consider themselves as responsible for and 
effective in their children's development, but they were not the sole 
agent of intervention. Parents and teachers were partners in stimulating 
the children ' s development . 

Hypotheses 

The preschool program for the children and the bi-weekly home visits 
were predicted to have a greater impact on parents' child-rearing and child- 
ren 's intellectual growth when combined with parent group work, regardless 
of the pedagogical method. The activity-oriented approach was expected to 
produce greater changes in parents' child-rearing practices on the assump- 
tion that parents would learn more from direct experience than from verbal 
lectures. 

Results 

There were 24 mother/child pairs in the activity group; 28 in the dis- 
cussion group; and 13 in the control group. Children in all three groups 
made similar gains In IQ (9 points) from pre- to post-test. The shared ex- 
periences of the three groups in the enrichment classroom, plus the home 
tutoring sessions seemed to be effective in producing immediate intellec- 
tual gain. The parent group work did not add to the Immediate effective- 
-titiss of the intervention. In the two groups offering parent involvement, 
some mothers volunteered to participate while others declined. There was 
a significant difference between the children of these two groups ot 
mothers; the children of non-participating parents made no gain, while 
the children of participating parents did. This difference suggests now 
motivational variables, such as a mother's willingness to get involved, are 
relevant to children's intellectual performance. 

The fact that the three groups did not differ significantly did not 
lead program sponsors to conclude that the presence or type of parent 
group work made no difference. Long-term intellectual benefits were pre- 
dicted for the children as a main result of maternal participation in 
group work. 

There were significant differences among the three groups of mothers. 
On the parent questionnaire (the Parental Attitude Research Instrument), 
mothers reported on their adoption of child-rearing practices that supported 
school-relevant behaviors. Mothers In the two experimental groups were 
significantly superior to the control mothers on 12 items. (The pattern 
was reversed on three items.) This difference was significant. Reports 
by the home visitors indicated that the experimental group mothers used 
less punishment and appeared more motivated to help their child. 
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Mothers who attended the group meetings had higher attendance than control 
mothers at the home visits, which suggested that the group work served to 
motivate the mothers* Interest In their child's education. Program spon- 
sors concluded that the group membership most strongly affected mothers' 
sense of their own competence In child-rearing. Group participation also 
was reported to stimulate frank discussion and thinking about racial attl- 
tudes # 

Comparison^ between the tit'o experimental groups did not show signi- 
ficant differences in terms of attendance, children's intellectual growth 
or chianges in the mothers. Both groups of mothers made significant gains 
on the Cognitive Home Environment Scale, and decreased on th^ Parent At- 
titude Research Instrument questionnaire in their agreement with attitudes 
••commonly supported by lower class people." When the groups were divided 
into those with high and low attendance and compared, differences appeared 
between the two group approaches. With the parents who participated in 
over hail the meetings, teacher ratings of home visit behavior and some 
measures of maternal attitudes toward child-rearing favored the lecture- 
discussion group. There were no significant differences in IQ gain for 
the children of the two groups. For the low-attendance members, the 
trend was reversed: the activity group mothers showed more positive changes. 

Program sponsors related this pattern to the kinds of interaction en- 
couraged in the two groups. The lecture-discussion group gradually devel- 
oped into a cohesive, member-directed group in which those members who did 
attend actively supported each other in new child-rearing behaviors and 
new norms. This cohesion was felt to have developed slowly and to have 
required frequent attendance for a feeling of involvement; consequently, 
this approach would have worked best with strong members. The activity ap- 
proach was fait to have more leader- imposed structure and planning, and 
might have appealed more to less independent, less actively- involved mothers. 

The Ypsilanti Early Education Program, with the Piagetian-based class- 
room and tutorial sessions with mother observation, was similar in design 
to the Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Program.^ The immediate effectiveness for 
all three groups of the Ypsilanti Early Education Program was comparable to 
the effectiveness of Ypsilanti Perry Preschool, and confirmed the success 
of this approach to compensatory education. No long-term results were re- 
ported for this program; but all the groups, including the control group, might 
be expect to show some long-term benefits in school success if not in 
IQ test performance, based on results from the Ypsilanti-Perry Preschool. 

The question of differential effectiveness of various pedagogical 
approaches to group parent training received more than one answer. On the 
one hand, there were no significant differences on the whole between the 
two group approaches, in terms of attractiveness to parents or effective- 
ness in changing mothers or children. This conclusion was not expected on 
the basis of design factors alone. The activity approach was expected to 
generate more active parent involvement and to offer more structure, which 
was seen as advantageous. The unpredicted enthusiasm and initiative shown 
by the lecture-discussion group might have been responsible for the lack of 
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between-group differences. Or, the two approaches might not be expected 
to differ substantially, as long as whole groups of mothers were compared. 
On the other hand, the two approaches functioned differently with high- ver- 
sus low-attendance participants. Differences between pedagogical approaches 
might be dependent on individual mothers (their independence, motivation, 
attendance), length of the intervention or particular gtoiX>J dynamics. _The 
program sponsors concluded that different approaches might be optimal ^or 
different parents and situations. Program sponsors also suggested that 
different child-rearing techniques were optimal for different individual 
children. Further efforts at matching intervention approaches to particular 
situations were urged. 

Year II - Three Degrees of Maternal Involvement 

In the second year of the Early Education Program, experimental^^^n^^ 
ulation of the parent component was designed to investigate the effect of 
the amount of parent participation. About 70 of the mothers with children 
in the program agreed to be placed in one of the three treatment groups, 
which differed in the intensity of parent involvement offered to mothers. 
All the children attended the half-day, Piagetian classroom. 

Group I children received biweekly home visits from their classroom 
teacher for one-to-one tutoring. 

The mothers of Group I children were encouraged to be present during 
these sessions and to attempt similar activities with their children during 
the week. Group I mothers were asked to participate also in a weekly small 
group meeting held by a social worker. These meetings focused on child- 
rearing practices that would facilitate children's intellectual and emo- 
tional development. The three curriculum units discussed under Year I were 
the content of these meetings. Home assignments were included in each of 
the units. The teaching techniques used with the parents were a mixture of 
the lecture ai'i activity approaches of the previous year. 

Children in Group II also received the home tutorials with parental 
involvement; the mothers, however, were not invited to small group meetings. 

Children in Group III received the biweekly home tutorials, but their 
mothers were not present during the sessions. 

Distinctive Characteristics 

The parental involvement designated as the most intense was the com- 
bination of home tutoring sessions with the small group meetings. The 
group meetings would seem to offer a distinct advantage to Group I mothers 
in terms of intensity and level of activeness of participation. These 
meetings introduced specific child-rearing behaviors to be adopted, ration- 
ales for why, and particularly important, home assignments for implementing 
these behaviors.. The home tutoring sessions offered mothers a model of 
behavior, but left mothers more on their own in planning and initiating 
home activities. The goal of the maternal involvement ve.i: for the parents 
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to assiune the role of teacher. The form and content of tutoring sessions 
did not seem to encourage this role strongly. The group meetings, despite 
the mixed active project/lecture/discussion approach and lack of one-to-one 
parent /teacher contact in the training, seemed much more likely to acutally 
move parents toward the role of teacher. The group discussions offered con- 
crete training and emphasized maternal responsibility. 

Hypotheses 

It was predicted that, in general, parent participation would have 
positive effects on mothers and children: the mothers would provide a 
more stimulating environment for their child and adopt child-rearing 
practices more conducive to child development, and the children would show 
greater intellectual development and more positive classroom behavior. 
The degree of effectiveness of the parent participation was predicted to 
be positively related to degree of intensity of parent i 

Results 

At the end of one year of preschool, there were no significant differ- 
ences among the three groups of children on the Stanford-Binet or the PPVT. 
All three groups had made significant pre-post gains of around 12 points on 
both measures. On teacher ratings on the Pupil Behavior Inventory, all 
three groups of children made significant gains on three of the eight fac- 
tors: Academic Motivation, Creative Inquisitiveness, and Good Student Be- 
havior. There were no significant between-group differences. 

Mothers were administered the Cognitive Home Environmental Scale, and 
the Parental Attitude Research Instrument, Mothers in Group I increased 
significantly on one factor of the Home Scale, "Educational Materials in 
the Home", and decreased significantly on "Authoritarianism" on the Parent 
Attitude Instrument. Mothers in Group II increased significantly on the 
of "Grades Expected" on the Home Scale. These changes were In the de.-^ired 
direction. Mothers in Group III showed no significant change on either in- 
strument. 

Immediate results from the program indicated that there were signifi- 
cant differences in the amount of change in maternal attitudes and some 
maternal behaviors, with the most change found in the mothers who had been 
offered the most intensive opportunities for participation. This was true 
despite the fact that only 39 percent of the mothers in Group I had attended 
at least half of the group meetings. There was no immediate evidence that 
degree of intensity of parent participation was a crucial factor in the in- 
tellectual development of the children in the preschool, since all the 
children who attended the classes made about the same gains. It would have 
been interesting to have had other comparison groups without the classroom 
experience but with other combinations of parent participation, to assess 
the contribution of the preschool component versus the parent component. 
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Long-term results: A subset of the original sample was selected for 
follow-up study~one-third of the original children were chosen, after block- 
ing the children in terms of initial IQ and selecting proportionately from 
each block with matching on race and sex. At the end of P"school, there had 
been^xb significant differences between the children on the PPVT At the end 
of kindergarten, the mean PPVT scores were 105.2. 105.5, and 95.5 for Groups 
I. II, and III, respectively. Group II was significantly greater than 
Group III. For the net change in PPVT score after preschool, the gains 
were .9.7, 14.0, and -1.0 points for I, II, and III, respectively. Both 
Groups I and II had made significantly greater gains than III, although I 
and II were not significantly different. At the end oil kindergarten, 
there were still no signif icaut differences between groups on the Wechsler 
Primary and Preschool Scale of Intelligence. 

Follow-up testing has been done on these same children through the 
third grade. Radin (personal communication) reported that the global 
group comparisons did not indicate signif icant differences between_ chil- 
dren from Group I and children from the other groups. When the children 
were divided into high- and low-ability, however, and when the high-ability 
children (those with initially higher IQ scores) were compared across 
groups, there was a significant difference in favor of those children whose 
mothers had had the most maternal involvement. Radin suggested that either 
the more capable children could use the additional stimulation from_ their 
mothers more effectively and/or the mothers of the more capable children 
provided more effective stimulation after the preschool program ended. 
These mothers might have been initially more effective, as seen in their 
children's higher IQ scores, or they might have learned more from the pro- 
gram. In either case, this result suggests that there was an interaction 
between the influence of the maternal involvement and the initial ability 
of the child and his mother. This is not a particularly optimistic con- 
elusion, since the low-ability children are the most likely to fail in 
school and most in need of help. Radin 's result also suggests that exper- 
imental groups should be broken down into subgroups and then examined; cer- 
tain subgroups might show long-term effects of program components where the 
total group does not. 

The changes occurring in mothers at the end of the program as a result 
of their participation did appear to be supporting their children s contin- 
ued cognitive growth, on the basis of the post-kindergarten results. While 
Group III did not continue to gain on the PPVT during the kindergarten year, 
children in Groups . I and II did. In the kindergarten results, however, just 
as in the preschool post-test results, the small group meetings of Grpup I 
were not related to additional gain on the PPVT above that of Group II. 
(On the other hand, there were significant differences between maternal at- 
titudes of Group I and Group II mothers.) The third-grade results, when 
completely analyzed, may be more informative about the effects of the dir- 
ferent degrees of maternal involvement on long-term changes. ^Radin con- 
eluded, on the basis of the kindergarten follow-up results that the parent- 
education component in the preschool was important if children were to con- 
tinue to benefit academically from the compensatory preschool Program after 
it ended. On the basis of the third-grade results, the effect of the ma- 
ternal involvement is less clear. The question of degree of parent involve- 
ment would have to be answered somewhat negatively. That^is, children in 
Group I, whose mothers had qualitatively and quantitatively more intense 
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participation, did not show an advantage over Group 11 children. Factors 
such as age of the children might have been a factor in the small contribu- 
tion of the group training sessions. The sessions themselves seemed to 
have some success in changing mothers, but this effect did not show up in 
the children's scores. 



UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII INTERVENTION PROGRAMS 



Program Director: Dorothy Adkins and Associates 

University of Hawaii Center for Research 

in Early Childhood Education — Foundation Research 



Beginning in 1967-68, the University of Hawaii Center for Research in 
Early Childhood Education was involved in developing "curricular modules" 
for preschool classes and parent participation components. Curriculum modules 
were developed in language, quantitative concepts, motivation, music, and 
physical activities. A number of types of parent participation components 
were also designed, differing in content of the parent education and in 
the form of the involvement —home visitation, large group meetings, work 
as a classroom aide. Research efforts were under taken to test the relative - 
effectiveness of various combinations of the curriculum modules and 
parent components. The principal aim of the research was to identify the 
most effective methods of enhancing the cognitive skills of low- income 
children. The Center directors wanted to help children from low socio- 
economic backgrounds to compete effectively with their middle-class peers 
in school. 

The subject population involved liji the experimental intervention pro- 
gram were children enrolled in Hawaii 'He^^d Using Head Start 
classes ensured that the participating? fSaniilies met the criterion of low in- 
come. The program sponsors also felt that using Head Start families elimin- 
ated possible selection bias on their part; they accepted as uncontrolled, 
however, any selection bias that might Have operated in the original enroll- 
ment of the families in Head Start, i.ei, the families might have been rela- 
tively more motivated to begin with. 

Assumptions 

A number of assumptions about low-income parents guided the parent- 
participation efforts. One was that many low-income parents did not possess 
the basic information about child development that was supposed essential 
for adequate child-rearing. Tnis lack of information, it was assumed, led 
to unrealistic parental expectations of the child, to a lack of properly 
challenging experiences offered by the parents, and to inadequate parental 
guidance of social and emotional growth. Parents were assumed to lack both 
skills and knowledge necessary to provide optimal stimulation to enhance 
their child's intellectual development. Programs were designed to help par- 
ents better understand child development and Improve their methods of child- 
rearing. It was also assumed that low-income parents had inaccurate percep- 
tions of the role of preschool and had negative attitudes toward school. 
Consequently, the parent programs developed by the Center encouraged pare!,.!: 
involvement in the classrooms as a way of teaching parents about the school's 
goals and operation. Finally, it was assumed that parents had their own 
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personal needs which would be filled by the feeling of competence they would 
derive from program participation. 

How the Program Worked 

The classroom curriculum module used in a number of the intervention 
studies was the language module, which was based on the University of 
Hawaii's Language for Preschool curriculum. This curriculum was a struc- 
tured language program influenced by the Bereiter-Englemann model. The 
emphasis was on mastery of language skills. A sequence of structured, pre- 
designed units was used in teaching the children basic syntactic patterns 
and better use of their language. Three main kinds of activities were 
presented to the children: language-learning activities, language- 
strengthening activities, and physical exercises. All three were aimed at 
Improving language development. (The physical exercises involved prac- 
tice in concrete sensory-motor skills consider to be basic for -^language 
development.) Material and verbal reinforcement were used by teachers in 
the classroom learning situations. Other teaching techniques included 
questioning, dialogue tasks, and pattern practice of the syntactic forms. 

The parent education component developed and used in the following 
intervention studies was a multiphase training program. The goal was for 
parents to teach their own child at home, using the methods of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii curriculum and focusing on content that supported the 
child's classroom curriculum. In the first phase of training, parents 
met in an intensive, teacher-directed workshop. The workshop ran for four 
days, one and one-half hours each day. Parents were introduced to the pro- 
gram objectives and to the particular curriculum their child was receiving 
in his classroom. The meetings were aimed at developing parental enthu- 
siasm and momentum; positive attitudes toward the school were encouraged. 
Parents also began to observe in one of the Head Start classes, with spe- 
cial attention directed to the teacher's behavior. Parents also received 
training in supervising classroom activities. 

In the second phase of the training, parents actually worked in a 
classroom as a teacher's aide. Parents were expected to apply their train- 
ing in group supervision and their understanding of the curriculum. The 
professional teachers functioned as models of good teaching behavior. 
Parents also met in semi-monthly, group sessions in which the emphasis was 
on parents assuming a teaching role at home with their own child. Parents 
were encouraged to teach their child concepts that directly supported the 
child's classroom curriculum. Classroom instructional materials were dem- 
onstrated and interpreted to parents so as to be adaptable for homf. use. 
Home learning games were constructed by the parents. Specific homework 
assignments were given in some of the intervention studies. Slides and 
films presented information on being an effective teacher. These sessions, 
like the workshops, were led by teachers, but the teaching methods used 
seemed to offer parents more active participation than in the workshops. 
Role-playing, team teaching, and dialogue were the principal teaching tech- 
niques. The parent training guided parents through a sequence of experi- 
ences that initially emphasized the parent's role as student and aide to 
the experts and later emphasized the role of teacher of her own child. 
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In 1967 a project was developed emphasizing children's language 
development* The Hawaiian children involved were known to speak a non- 
standard dialect of English, which posed a potential problem for their 
ability to function successfully in school* Sixteen Head Start class- 
rooms were selected: eight received the special University of Hawaii 
Language for Preschool curriculum and eight received a variety of more 
traditional nursery school curricula. Four programs within each of these 
twa groups were combined with the University of Hawaii parent education 
component . . Thus , four programs had the special language curriculum plus 
parent education, four had the special curriculum without parent educa- 
,„.tlon^ ..four -had-^a. nursery -.school -curriculum^^w^ 
had a nursery school curriculum without parent education. All the chil- 
dren in the program were four years old. The intervention lasted for a 
full academic year. 

One assumption special to this program was that the parent's teaching 
style influenced the child's cognitive development. It was assumed that 
the kind of teaching that took place In low-incomeihomes was not effec- 
tive, because the parents did not regard themselves as teachers and did 
not make educational use of their interactions with their child. The 
result of ineffective teaching was retarded linguistic aiid cognitive 
development of the children. 

Program Goals 

For the children: The program goals for the children were increased 
language and cognitive skills. 

For the parents: Parents were to gain a better understanding of the 
child's classroom curriculiim, to give more support to their child's learn- 
ing in school, and to assume a more active teaching role with their own 
child r The program also was aimed at improving the relationship between 
the school and the parents. 

How the Program Worked 

The children attended daily preschool classes, with half of the 
classrooms offering the more structured, sequential language skills cur- 
riculum. 

The parents who were asked to participate went through the parent 
training previously described. In the beginning, parent attendance at 
the meetings was low, so four modifications were implemented in differ- 
ent classrooms in order to attract parent interest. The first modifica- 
tion was to introduce a second period of intensive daily meetings in the 
latter half of the program year, with gifts and certificates of participa- 
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tion to reinforce attendance. A second modification was to divide the 
large group of parents into smaller groups, which met in the parents' 
homes. The third modification was to train mothers to work with new 
parents in place of the staff members. The fourth modification was to 
have two staff members conduct the meetings in a dialogue format. The 
reinforcement and team teaching seemed to be the most effective in stim- 
ulating parent attendance and interest and were consequently adopted. 

Distinctive Characteristics 

The parent component put parents in the roles of student, aide, and 
partner to the teacher. The parent's role changed as the training con- 
tinued, and at the end it w&s^hoped that parents were acting as teachers 
in their own homes. Their active involvement as supervised teaching aides 

plus direct .'training ..in.teaching methpd8„,were. pla^^ 

teaching role. No home assignments were mentioned in descriptions of this 
test of the parent program. A parentis participation as teachers outside of 
the classroom was not structured or guided by concrete tasks, nor was there 
any supervision or reinforcement of home efforts through home visits. 
Parents were encouraged to think of themselves as partners to the teachers, 
in cooperation with the school. The program did not emphasize parents 
primary responsibility as teachers of their own children. The classes for 
the children away from home and the professional teacher were an Important 
part of the intervention effort. 

Hypotheses 

It was predicted that the children in the special language classes 
would gain more on measures of language ability, general IQ, and school 
readiness than the children in the nursery school classes. It was also 
predicted that the" children whose parents participated in the training 
would show greater pre-post gains. 

Results 

On the PPVT, there were no significant differences between the six- 
teen individual classes or between the tvjo groups of eight experimental and 
eight nursery school classes. On the School Readiness Test, the post-test 
score for the experimental group of classes was significantly higher than 
that for the nursery school group. 

When the sixteen classes were examined as four groups varying on both 
curriculum and parent education, there were no significant differences 
among these groups on final ITPA or PPVT scores. There were trends, how- 
ever, in the predicted direction— the classes with parent training scored 
higher than similar curriculum classes without parent training. The par- 
ents were then categorized according to their amount of participation: 
attendance at more than one- third or less than one- third of the meetings. 
Trends showed that the children of actively participating parents scored 
higher J but the trend did not reach significance. 
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Parents were given a questionnaire both before and after the program. 
Those who participated in over one-third of the meetings scored signifi- 
cantly higher than low-attendance parents on attitudes toward school and 
knowledge of child development. 

Reports from the program were highly enthusiastic, and program spon- 
sors felt that the instrumentation was not adequately measuring the in- 
creased verbal ability of the program children. Consequently, post-hoc 
statistical analyses were done of the Verbal Encoding Subtest of the ITPA, 
in which samples of the children's speech had been collected. It was 
found that the children in the language curriculum used significantly more 
words and made a significantly greater pre-post change in number of words. 
Also, the net change in mean length of utterance was statistically signif- 
icant for the experimental group. 



The results after one year of the intervention suggested that both 
the classroom component and the parent training positively affected the 
children's performance. The language curriculum children showed greater 
general school readiness and language skills. The children's classes were 
designed specifically to improve language development , so tlife latter result 
seems important evidence for the value of the special curriculum... ,There 
were no significant differences among the children, however, in general IQ. 
The immediate results from immediate post-testing were not followed-up by 
long-term testing. Thus, the permanence of the gains in language skills 
and the relevance of the gains to actual school performance were not shown. 
The parent component was not significantly related to the children's scores. 
Parent attitudes were shown to be positively changed by parent participa- 
tion, but no measures of parent behavior were reported. Long-term main- 
tenance of gains by the children might be related to whether or not the 
changes in parent attitudes were accompanied by changes in actual parent 
behavior when working with children on learning tasks, but data on parent/ 
child interactions were not collected. 

Hawaii Program II 

In 1968-69, the Hawaii Center undertook another study concentrating on 
the question of parent participation. Nine Head Start classes were in- 
volved. Six received the Hawaii Language for Preschool curriculum and three 
received a general enrichment curriculum. Two kinds of parent programs were 
combined with these curricula. Three of the language curriculum classes 
were combined with the previously described parent education component em- 
phasizing the mother's role in the child's cognitive (and especially lan- 
guage) development. The other six classes, both language and enrichment, 
were combined with a parent component emphasizing general child developinent . 
This program involved 150 children, aged three years, eight months, to, 
four years, eight months. 

How the Pr og ram Worked 

The special language program used the University of Hawaii Language 
for Preschool curriculum. The general enrichment curriculum was not de- 
scribed, except to state that it was not language-based. 
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One parent education componentv was the two-phase training program 
used in Program I. The training was characterized as stressing the par- 
ent's role and responsibility in the child's cognitive development. Par- 
ents were ticained in teaching techniques and encouraged to do home teach- . 
ing» Specific home assignments were given out during the second phase of 
the training, which guided parents in teaching language concepts that 
directly supported their child's classroom curriculum* (Program reports 
indicated, however,, that the home assignments were poorly carried out by 
the parents.) Language-learning games were constructed for home use* 

The child development parent component was focused on teaching par- 
ents about principles of child development* The parent involvement did 
not stress a parent's responsibility as teacher; teaching techniques and 
assignments were not given. The interaction between parent andchild^ 
was not the focus; the level of parent knowledge was. This program be- 
gan with an iritrdductbi^^ 

around disseminating information on child development and child-rearing. 
Group discussions were stimulated by films and group activities. 

Parents in both programs received $3.00 per meeting as an incentive 
to attendance. 

Hypotheses 

It was predicted that the children who were exposed to the structured 
language curriculum would make greater improvement in their intellectual 
performance than the children exposed to the general enrichment curriculum. 
The language-emphasis parent component was predicted to be more effective 
than the broader parent involvement in stimulating increased child perfor- 
mance. 

Results 

All classes with the language curriculum, regardless of the type of 
parent participation, showed significant increases in performance on the 
Stanford-Binet, Caldwell's Preschool Inventory, and two subtests of the 
ITPA. On the Bine t, the language classes significantly outscored the en- 
richment classes. On the Post Observation Teacher Rating Scales of class- 
room atmosphere, the language classes were rated significantly better in 
terms of cognitive input and management of individual emotional needs. 
Children in both curricula made significant gains on the Preschool Inven- 
tory and on every sub scale of the Gumpgookies (a test of achievement 
motivation) * 

The parents were divided into high- and low-level participants in 
both parent programs. Overall, there were no significant differences be- 
tween the children whose parents were active participants and those whose 
parents rarely attended. This might have been due to a relatively ineffec- 
tive parent component or to the reported lack of full parent cooperation in 
carrying out the home tasks. There were, however, differences within 
curriculum types. For the children who had received the language curriculum, 
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the results on the ITPA favored the language-related, cognitive develop- 
ment parent component, although significance was reached on only one sub- 
test. The children who made the greatest gains were the ones whose mothers 
were high-^level participants in the cognitive oriented parent component. 
In fact, these children gained significantly more than children whose par- 
ents were high-level participants in the child development program coupled 
with either curriculum. High-level participation of parents in the child 
development component did not facilitate the performance of children in 
the language classes. For the children in the enrichment classes , parent 
participation in the child development component did make some contribu- 
tion. These children gained more (but not significantly more) than chil- 
dren of nonparticipating parents on a number of tests. 

In general, when children with high-participating mothers were com- 
pared, there were no significant differences between the language and 
general enrichment curricula. When children of nonparticipating mothers 
were compared, the language curriculum was favored. 

The parents who actively participated in a parent component scored 
differently on their post- interviews. Regardless of which parent compo- 
nent they had been in, active parents developed an increased sense of 
personal power, had higher vocational and educational goals for their 
child, and volunteered more frequently. 

On the whole, the language curriculum was significantly more effec- 
tive than the general enrichment curriculum in improving the children's 
cognitive performance. This conclusion must remairi tentative, because it 
is based on comparisons between curricula which were introduced into pre- 
existing Head Start classes. The program sponsors indicated difficulties 
with implementing the curriculum components. Differences in teacher ef- 
fectiveness existed prior to curriculum assignment, and were confounded 
with treatment effects. Also, teachers sometimes resented being told how 
to teach, e.g., in the motivation curriculum, how best to motivate child- 
ren. The superiority of the language curriculum held for the children 
as a group and for the children whose parents did not actively participate 
in a parent component. However, the two curricula were not significantly 
different when the parents participated. 

Both parent participation components benefited the parents in terras 
of their self-concept and attitudes. Thus, the parent participation had 
effects in addition to effecting cognitive gains in the children. Gener- 
ally, both of the parent components had positive effects on children and 
their parents, but the more structured, language-oriented program appeared 
to be more effective. There were a number of important differences be- 
tween the two parent components which could have been responsible for the 
differential effectiveness of the parent participation. The child develop- 
ment parent component was not integrally related to the classroom curric- 
ulum of the children, while the cognitive development component was. The 
cognitive development parent component was language-oriented and included 
specific training of parent behavior and concrete tasks to stimulate par- 
ent/child interaction at home. Also, parents in the cognitive development 
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component were given a more active role and greater responsibility. The 
different types of parent participation interacted with the kind of cur- 
riculum and level of parent participation in influencing the effective- 
ness of the intervention. The language-oriented parent training was shown 
to be more effective if the parents participated actively and if combined 
with the language curriculum. 

Hawaii Program III 

In 1970/71, a project was undertaken using a curriculum of three mod- 
ules (language, mathematics, motivation) combined with a parent component. 
The parent component was included under the assumption that parent involve- 
ment functioned to sustain academic gains made by children in a preschool 
program beyond their first year of public school. Head Start classes with 
approximately 20 in each class received the curriculum modules. 

How the Program Worked 

In the children's classroom, the children rotated each day among 
three small groups and three teachers, each group and teacher concentrat- 
ing on one of the content modules. The classrooms were run on a token 
system of tangible rewards for the children for their achievements in lan- 
guage and math. 

The parent component was run by professionals. Each parent had a weekly 
visit with the teacher. The mother usually came to the school for this 
meeting, or the teacher would visit the home. In these meetings, the 
mother and teacher discussed the child's activities and progress in the in- 
structional program. Further, parents were trained to undertake curriculum- 
strengthening activities with their child at home. These activities were 
centered primarily on language and quantitative concepts. Staff members 
designed and prepared materials for each parent/teacher lesson, and mothers 
were encouraged to introduce educational materials at home during the week. 

This parent component, as compared to the previous parent training 
focused on the mother's home behavior to a greater extent. Training in 
teaching techniques was given in a one-to-one situation, with home applica- 
tion of methods the primary goal. Mothers did not spend time observing and 
aiding the classroom teacher at work. Specific homework assignments were 
apparently not given, although mothers were encouraged to teach specific 
curriculum concepts to their child* Mothers and teachers seemed to be on 
an equal basis in terns of responsibility, if not in terms of the level of 
skills attributed to each. 

Main Hypotheses 

It was predicted chat the four components together would produce great- 
er gains than any partial combination. The gains of children in the pro- 
gram were expected to be related to the area of focus of their curriculum: 
verbal intelligence, arithmetic, motivation to achieve. 
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Results 

The combination program (three curriculum modules plus parent com- 
ponent) was compared with other preschool classes using the motivation cur- 
riculum component with a traditional, relatively unstructured preschool 
curriculum. On the Preschool Inventory, the Test of Expressive Language, 
and the WPPSI, significant differences were found favoring the combination 
program children. Both groups gained on each of the measures. Only the 
combination curriculum group, however, made significant gains on the WPPSI, 
the Preschool Inventory^ the Test of Expressive Language, and on all but 
one subtest of the ITPA. The combined curriculum was thus generally effec- 
tive in producing gains on verbal and intelligence measures. 

To evaluate the effects in the area of motivation, the combined- 
curriculum group was compared with a group which had not had the motivation 
curriculum component, but had received a music curriculum module. The Gump- 
gookies test of achievement motivation was used. On one out of five factors, 
the motivation curriculum children were superior to those of the music group, 
and this difference neared significance. 

The parent component was evaluated by attendance records and by the 
Maternal Attitude Instrument. As was expected, the individual parent/ 
feacher visits produced high attendance. The Maternal Attitude Instrmtent 
sfeipwed significant increases for experimental mothers on their total score. 
Thecre were increases on all items on the test and significant increases for 
seleccted items pertaining to maternal motivation, teaching role, and per- 
ceptlcons of the child's self-concept. No comparison group scores were men- 
tioned. Records of parents' spontaneous remarks were highly favorable to 
and smpportive of the program. 

A].l four components were combined in the experimental curriculum in 
ordeir to produce maximum benefits in the areas of curriculum focus. The 
quCi^tion of whether the combination of all four was more effective than 
itidividual curriculum components or pairs of components was examined through 
a number of comparisons. Individual and pairs of the modules had been 
previously used with other Head Start classes. Scores from these earlier 
classes were contrasted with scores in the combination group. On the WPPSI, 
there were three curriculum combinations that produced significant gains on 
verbal IQ ; the curriculimi combining all four modules, a previous curri- 
culum which had combined the parent participation module and the quantita- 
tive module, and a curriculum combining language and quantitative modules. 
The quantitative curriculum module was part of all three combinations, and 
the parent participation and language modules were in two each. The motiva- 
tion component did not seem to be highly related. On the WPPSI, performance 
IQ, there were again three combination that produced significant gains at 
post-test; the four combined, the parent plus quantitative, and a curriculum 
combining quantitative and motivation modules. Again, the quantitative com- 
ponent was the common denominator, with the parent component appearing twice. 
WPPSI scores, the top three groups were the same as on the verbal IQ. Over- 
all, on the WPPSI, the four-component curriculum and the two-component cur- 
riculum of parent participation plus quantitative were superior and compar- 
able. In fact, the two~component program had produced higher post-test 
scores than the four-component one. These patterns, however must be consi- 
dered as tentative, since the curriculum groups being compared differed 
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on a number of variables besides the curriculum. 

This third Hawaii investigation of parent participation did not eval- 
uate the independent contribution of parent participation, although the 
raulticurricula comparisons suggested that the parent-participation module 
contributed to the effectiveness of the four-component curriculum. The 
Hawaii investigations in general indicated that their parent participation 
components were a positive factor in producing changes in low^income pre- 
school children and their parents. All their parent components shared an 
emphasis on changing parents' home teaching behaviors and offered specific 
training in teaching methods felt to be effective. 
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LEARNING TO LEARN PROGRAM^ 



Program Director: H. Sprigle 

V. Van de Riet (Research Design and Evaluation) 

The Learning to Learn program was a comprehensive early education 
program for four-, five-, and six-year-old poverty children, designed to 
break the cycle of educational disability and public school failure of 
many low- income children. Daily preschool classes for the children offered 
carefully planned and sequenced experiences as a means of fostering 
optimal intellectual, personal, social, and motivational development. 
Flexible strategies for learning rather than a specific content were the 
focus of the program. Parents participated through group meetings and 
individual conferences with teachers, which were aimed at bringing the 
school and parents into closer cooperation and understanding and at 
encouraging home continuation of teaching efforts. The Learning to Learn 
Program began operation in Jacksonville, Florida, inH jS, after three 
years of planning and development. Children and their parents participated 
for two or three years in the program, entering when the child' was age 
four or five and continuing through first grade. The program operated 
nine months each year, October to May. ' 

The target families were recruited from black communities in 
Jacksonville. Families with children of the appropriate age were identified 
through public announcements and contacts with the school system, churches, 
the Welfare Department, and pediatricians. All the families involved were 
black and low-income. The sample of interested families were divided into 
experimental and control groups, matched on certain measures of children's 
intellectual performance. 



Program Goals 

For the children: The program was aimed at enhancing the total c irly 
development of the children. Three kinds of competence were emphasized: 
one, the deveJopment of "inner attributes" conducive to learning, such as 
attention, persistence, and strong self-image; two, the acquisition of 
cognitive skills which would make confident, independent learners 
including strategies for problem-solving, observation, classification, 
identification, etc. ) ; three, the development of positive, warm social 
relationships with peers and adults. In general, the program was interested 
in helping children move from the sensory-motor stage of intellectual 
development to the representational stage. 

For the parents: The program was aimed at improving the parent/ 
school relationship. The development of greater trust and cooperation 
was expected to bring the two together to work to help the children. One 
way the program hoped to encourage this cooperation was by increasing the 
parents' understanding of their child's school experiences. The program 



The description of this sprograra is taken from materials obtained from the 
Learning to Learn Program. However, in Sprigle *s view, the description is 
riot entirely faithful to the way the program actually operated. 
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' - was -also aimed at teaching the parents to initiate home educatiprtal activ- - 
ities, with particiilar emphasis on the role of these activities in develop- 
; .: ing parent/child~cotnmunicatibn and warm supportive parent ; attitudes toward : . 
the child and his efforts in learning. 

Assumptions 

The primary assumption made about low-Income children was that chey 
: lagged behind In nearly all phases of development, especially In symbolic 
functioning; No explicit assumptions were proposed about vhy low-income 
children fell behind, although the quality of the child • s ear ly environ- ■, ; 
mental and social stimulation was assumed to strongly influence his 
; development. The only characterization of low-income homes was that they 
were adult-centered and offered little adult/child interaction* 

The program made a ntmiber of assumptloxis about prlriclpl^^^ 
development. The theoretical bias was primarily Plage tlan: cognitive 
development was assumed to be ah orderly sequence with periods^ 
tionV The hypothesized sequence followed Piaget's theory: the sensory- 
motor period (dependence on direct action and manipulation of concrete 
objects) being followed by the syiribclic periods Also in line with Plaget 
was the program emphasis on the timing and quality of the child !s Interaction 
with his world. All children were assumed to have an inner drive for 
mastery and competence. Successful learning experiences, properly geared 
to challenge but not frustrate a child, were a source of satisfaction and 
a stimulus to development. A general assumption about child development 
was that emotional and Intellectual development were completely inter- 
dependent and that both should be the focus of early education. 

Two assumptions about learning guided the program curriculum. One 
was that the learner should tie an active participant in the learning and 
primarily responsible for his own learning/ The second assumption was that 
the bases of the ability to be a self-directed learner Vere strategies of 
learning— strategies for acquiring information, for problem-solving, etc. 

It was assumed that the early years of development were a crucial 
time for children to learn. It was felt that formal education should 
begin optimally in early childhood and should offer systematic, structured 
stimulation for the children's development. 

How the Program Worked 

The children attended preschool for three and one half hours each 
day. The classroom was the primary focus of the Learning to Learn 
intervention. The curriculum was carefully structured to offer each child 
a sequence of environmental stimulation appropriate to his developmental 
needs. The curriculum was thus based on knowledge of child development 
principles and knowledge of individual children's needs. The teacher was 
an extremely important figure. She was considered a facilitator rather 
than an instructor. She was responsible for guiding and structuring the 
concrete learning experiences for each child, ensuring that the learning 
was properly timed and paced. She was also responsible for developing 
an atmosphere of trust and respect in which children felt free to explore, 
converse, experiment, and actively participate. There was a strong 
emphasis on classroom communication: chlld-to-chlld and chlld-to-teacher. 
The teacher worked to establish open, spontaneous comraunlcatlon. 
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The children participated in two kinds of classroom experiences — 
large group and small group. The large group experiences involved 
children of heterogenous levels of development. Children had free access 
to a variety of materials and playmates for self-directed play. Small 
groups of two or three children of homogenous developmental level met 
with the teacher for more structured developmental games and activities • 
The ten or fifteen minute sessions were teacher-iaitiated and teacher- 
guided. The small group experiences were a method of individualizing 
the program, in addition to the sequenced curriculum. 

■ ' * ■ ■ 

The curriculum was presented through games, which emphasized the 
pleasure of learning and active participation in learning. Active manipu- 
lation and exploration were emphasized, particularly with the younger 
children, as a means of fostering mastery of the sensory-motor stage of 
cognitive development. The curriculum for the older children shifted 
somewhat in focus to more symbolic experiences and concepts — language, 
numbers, and space. The learning experiences were designed not only to 
guide the children's development but to increase their awareness of 
learning processes and thus stimulate the development of strategies for 
c*ealing with new problems. Both processes for learning (classification, 
attention, identification, etc.) and basic concepts (number, space) were 
curriculum goals. 

Parents were invited to attend tnonthly group meetings led by the 
teachers. The meetings were held on Sunday afternoons so both fathers 
and mothers could attend. Before each meeting, parents who had not shown 
up were individually contacted. Th<e main activity was the presentation 
of videotapes of children and their teachers in action. The tapes and 
discussions of them were planned to focus parents' attention on how 
classroom behaviors, relationships, and curriculum were related to the 
children's learning and development. The dip.cussions aimed at linking 
the parents' aspirations for their children were the goals and outcomes 
of the school program. The tapes also offered parents the role model of 
the teacher who worked with the children in a planned, organized, successful 
way. Parents were encouraged to assume a similar teaching role and style 
with their child. The classroom curriculum was explained and riaterials 
demonstrated to the parents. Home continuation, and supplementation of 
the school curriculum was encouraged, through home activities similar to 
ones in the classroom but guided hy parents and using available home 
materials. Discussion of home teaching emphasised the total parent/child 
relationship and communication pattern. That is, although parents were" 
urged to strengthen the home learning environmenc with hom^ lessons, th<^. 
focus was on the importance of the activities in improving parent attitudes 
and behavior toward learning rather than in terms of the specific content 
of the learning experiences for the children. Parents were encouraged to 
make their child feel that he .snd his learning efforts were important. 
Specific hcL^e assignments were not given. 

The teachers were responsible for demonstrating the curi'iculum and 
introducing the tapes to the parents. The parents; were primarily respon- 
sible for Initiating and carrying on the discussiims. The primary teach- 
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ing methods used with parents vere demonstration, videotapes, and dis- 
cussions. Parents were encouraged to move beyond a relatively passive 
student role by initiating and guidins the group discussions. 

Individual parent /teacher conferences took place three times during 
the first grade year, [in addition to the monthly meetings. Both the teach- 
er's and the parentis |assessment ot the child^S progress were discussed. 

The group meetings and the conferences were expected to improve 
parent/teacher relationships and to encourage parents to develop the 
school's value on leaitiing and education. 

Distinctive Characteristics 

The Learning to Learn program had a carefully planned, theoretically- 
based curriculum, which seemed to be the main vehicle of the intervention 
efforts. The classroom teacher was acktiowledged to be the most important 
factor in the program's operation and success. The teacher was responsible 
for "orchestrating" all the other factors—the curriculum, the parents, the 
classroom materials, etc. The Learning to Learn program concentrated on 
offering the child a systematic sequence of environmental stimulation that 
the home could not offer. In terms of the home and parents, the program 
considered parents as "vital links" in the child's education. Particularly 
in the pre-preschool period, parents were seen as haying a large respon- 
sibility in their child's development. The Learning to Learn program pro- 
vided a new partner for the parents with whom to share responsibility— the 
school, which offered knowledge about child development and learning. The 
school and parents were to work together to help the child. 

Parents participated ia the program by learning about their child's 
curr-iculum, his school behavior, teacher/child interactions, etc. Home 
activities were encouraged, but parent /child interactions were not guided 
by home tasks, assignments, or specifically defined teaching techniques, 
Parent attitudes and general willingness to support learning rather than 
specific teaching behavior were emphasized. Parent participation and par- 
ent change were considered important to each child's optimal development; 
they were sirpportive of, but not integral to the classroom curriculum. 

The program was consistent in its approach; parents and childr^;>^ix 
were treated in much the same way, with the same principles. The program 
emphasized listening to parents, sharing with them, carefully showir.g and 
explaining the program to them by getting them actively involved in the 
discussions. The program was designed to make parents feel they had a 
part in their child's success. 

Hypothesis 

It was ,j)redicted that children attending the Learning to Learn pro- 
program for preschool and first grade would be superior in social, cogni- 
tive, and educational development to control children who attended tradi- 
tional preschool and public grade school. 
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Results 

In 1968-1969, nearly 80 children were part of the. Leat'ning to 
Learn program. Half were four year olds and half were five year olds; 
half were in experimental groups and half in matched control groups. 
The experimental children attended the Learning to Learn classes for 
either two or three years, through first grade, and then attended public 
school for second and third grade. The control children attended a 
traditional preschool and then public school from kindergarten through 
third grade. 

General IQ: The experimental group children made a gain of 14 IQ 
points by the end of their kindergarten year. During this same time 
period, control children remained at their pre-test IQ level. During first 
grade and while still in the program, the experimental children continued 
to gain (3 more IQ points) while the control -children dropped slightly. 
During the two years after the program terminated, the experimental and 
control children remained largely and significantly different in average IQ 
(104-100 versus 86-85): both groups, however, declined slightly but consis- 
tently through second and third grade. At the end of third grade, 18 per- 
cent of the experimental children scored as bright, normal, or superior; 
none of the control children did so. Seventy-three percent of the experi- 
mental children were within or above the average range of 10 (up from 46 
percent at pre- testing) versus 41 percent for the control children. 

On a measure of verbal IQ (WISC-verbal) by the end of third grade 
the experimental children had gained 14 points , The control children had 
remained at their pre-teet level and were 15 points below the average for 
the treatment group. 

School achievement: A number of measures of school achievement were 
taken at the end of third grade. In terms of grades, 92 percent of the ex- 
perimental children recieved A, B, or C level grades, while only 60 percent 
of the control children did so. Forty percent of the control children re- 
ceived failing grades. In terms of grade level, only 3 percent of the ex- 
perimental children were more than one and one-half years below their expected 
grade level, compared with 32 percent of the control children. Twenty-six 
percent of the experimental children were at or above grade level, compared 
with 8 percent for the control group. 

On tests of reading, arithmetic, and language ability, experimental 
children were consistently Superior. In reading, experimental children 
Vere one letter grade above control children and about one and a half 
years ahead on standardized tests. Only 3 percent of the experimental 
children could not read, while 28 percent of the control children were 
y^^^ble to. Over three quarters of the experimental children were reading 
at or above grade level, compared with one quarter of the control children. 
There was also a letter grade difference in arithmetic, favoring the 
experimental children; almost 100 percent received A, B, or C grades versus 
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50 percent for the control children* Over half the experimental children 
scored within six months of their ea^pected grade level on a math achieve- 
ment test versus 14 percent of the control children. Sixty-seven percent 
of the control children scored more than one and a half years below 
grade level, while only 16 percent of the experimental children did so» 
On the language measure (ITPA), three titles as many experimental as control 
children scored at or above chronological age, and half as many scored 
more than one and a half years below. Experimental children were 
superior to control children on measures of spoken and written language 
performance. 

Personal-social measures: Teachei^ ratings distinctly favored the 
Learning to Learn program children. Seventy percent of experimental chil- 
dren versus 53 percent of control children were rated an having as appro- 
priate self-concept. On ratings of achievement motivation, no experimental 
children scored below the minimum level necessary for school success, while 
8 percent of the control children did so. Seventy- two percent of the treat- 
ment children and 45 percent of the control children were rated as showing 
achievement motivation predictive of school success. 

Both experimental and control children were divided into average-lQ 
and low-lQ groups, based on their pre-test IQ scores. The same pattern of 
results between experimental and control groups held within both the a 
average and low-lQ groups. Experimental children of both levels made 
substantial progress' and outperform^^d their matching control group. The 
experimental children who had entered the program with average IQ scores 
were superior to the low-lQ group. 

No measures of parent attitude or behavior change were reported. 
Attendance at group meetings was quite high, and it was reported that ^ 
parents became quite interested in and we 11 -in formed about their child s 
school progress, as judged from the parent/ teacher conferences. 

*rhe Learning to Learn program wa5 quite effective in improving the 
intellectual performance and the academic achievement of low-income 
children while in the program. Although the experimental group remained 
significantly superior two years after the program, the IQ scores of all 
the children declined when they were not involved in the learning to Learn 
program. However, the range of measures indicating significant differences 
in academic achievement favoring the Learning to Learn children was 
impressive, as was the immediate practical importance of these group 
differences. The educational competence of experimental children was 
higher, and their cost in terms of remedial classes lower. 

The success of the Learning to Learn Program was attributed to 
a set of integrated factors: the high degree of organization of the 
curriculum and its individualized approach to the children's developmental 
level; the teacher's behavior as an "educational facilitator"; the two- 
pronged classroom experience (large and small group) : and the parent 
education. The evaluation did not specify the relative contribution of 
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these factors to the program's effectiveness. The importance of the par- 
ent education component is not clear. Greater parent/school cooperation 
and an improved perception by parents of their role in their child's de- 
velopment might not be predicted to influence strongly children's achieve- 
ment without concomitant parental behavior changes. There were no data on 
the presence or absence of changes in parents' interactLons with their 
children. The Learning to Learn program sponsors did not claim that the 
program produced behavior changes in the parents. The long-term effec- 
tiveness of the Learning to Learn program, however, might indicate that 
parents offered continuing active home support of and participation in 
the children's education. 
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A STRUCTURED LANGUAGE PROGRAM FOR TWO- YEAR-OLDS AND THEIR MOTHERS 



Program Director: '3ari Is Mann 



This ten-week experimental program (carried out at Arizona State Uni- 
versity) was designed to develop the expressive language patterns of two-year- 
old children and their mothers. The children attended a preschool with a 
specific language program two mornings a week, while their mothers attended 
intensive workshops on specific language techniques during the same period. 
All the families in the study were black and low-income. They were 
selected on the basis of geographical residence (within a one-mile' radius 
of the. Head Start facilities) and on the recommendation of the school 
principal and Head Start director that that the families were economically 
depressed. Eligible families were contacted individually. In order to 
participate, parents had to agree to attend the weekly group sessions for 
ten weeks. Twenty-four of the mothers contacted (80%) elected to participate. 
The mothers were randomly assigned to three groups of eight mother/child pairs 
in each — an experimental group and two control groups. The mothers, received 
$1.00 for each hour spent at the training center. 

Program Goals 

A ' ■ -v^ y- ^ ■ 

For the children: The program wag .^esi^n^^ to develop the children's 
expressive language skills; more specificaHyi\ to advance the children's 
syntactic level (for instance, with more complete sentences) and to in- 
crease the frequency of language in communiGating with others. Along with 
and through this language development,;, ithe; program director hoped to effect 
an increase in the children's conceptual development. 

For the parents: The program was designed to train parents to use a 
greater variety of language interaction patterns: verbal reinforcement, 
extension (saying more completely what the child has said), and elaboration 
(adding new descriptive words when extending a children's sentences or 
describing something to him.) The program was aimed at increasing the 
expressive language functioning of both, mother and child by altering their 
joint linguistic styles and stimulating verbal communication between the two. 

Assumptions 

Children ftom low-income or culturally-different environments are 
often underachievers in school. It was assumed that the low-income 
environment influenced their development and educational needs. In 
particular, the language patterns and style in low-income homes were 
considered to be different in crucial ways causing the children to have 
difficulty in school performance. The linguistic style of these homes 
was characterized as restricted in that parents' language i-nteraction with their 
children was not used to give corrective feedback, to respond in complex 
ways, to communicate abstract thoughts, or to describiB. Rather, a parent/ 
child verbal interaction was most often used in a one-way manner to 
control the child, arid there was a high usage of imperative phrases. 
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The restricted style and restricted uses of language were assumed to 
inhibit the language development of children in low-income environments. 
These assumptions were the rationale for the program emphasis on language 
training for both mothers and children. The assumption of the influence 
of the home environment on language development was the basis for the 
parent involvement in the training. Parent performance in the teaching 
was considered essential In order to effect changes in the parent 
language interaction behaviors. 

The training was timed tq occur when the child was formulating his 
basic oral language patterns;, around two years of age. The intervention 
was designed to be developmental rather than remedial in nature. That 
is, the training attacked language behavior during the critical period 
of development rather than occurring after the crucial period of growth, 
as a remedy for inadeqtiate growth. Early intervention was assumed more 
likely to be effective, since the target children were at an age when 
their intelligence had a greater plasticity. 

How the Program Worked 

There were three groups of mother/child pairs, eight in each group. 
The main experimental treatment, group I, was a structured language 
program for mothers and children. Group II mothers received general counsel- 
ing unrelated to language learning, while the children were in a day care 
situation. Group III was a no-treatment control group. 

Mothers end children in group I attendeti ^^he training center for one 
and a half hour sessions, two days a week, in ^:he first session of the week, 
mothers and children attended separate clas£/i^.. The children were placed 
in a classroom under the supervision of five teachers. The children were 
free to choose any activity that they liked, but the curriculum in 
general stressed usfng language to name things and describe the environment. 
The teachers used the same interaction techniques with the children that 
the mothers were learning (elaboration, extension, reinforcement. ) 

During their first morning of lessons, the mothers observed a video-tape 
of the experimenter -modeling an adult/child interaction. The tape was used 
to teach a specific language technique --verbal praise, extension, or 
elaboration — In areas such as color, shape, labeling, numerosity, function. 
The video-tape focused on a relatively small unit of behavior. The 
video-tape was followed by lectures explaining the technique, by group 
discussion, and by demonstrations of feedback techniques. The mothers 
contributed suggestions for means by which the techniques might be 
implemented in their homes. 

During the second morning of lessons each week, mothers observed the 
modeled video-tape from the previous session and then each practiced the tech- 
nique with: her child. This practice was videotaped for later presentation to 
the mother so that she could compare her perfonnance to the model tape. 
Mothers were helped to evaluate their own learning and performance. The 
training for the mothers emphasized giving corrective feedback to their 
child as a way of developing their own language and encouraging a greater 
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use of language on the part of the child. After each .lesson, parents 
checked out a picture book to take home with them to read with their 
child. The books were a way of stimulating mother/child verbal interaction 
and offered mothers an opportunity to use their new interaction skills!. 

Children in Group II received three hours a week of unstructured day 
care. The mothers attended a group counseling session that emphasized the 
concerns of low- income black mothers and ways of dealing with them. Issues 
discussed included schools, community problems, and personal feeling re- 
lated to racial prejudice. The counseling emphasiz^ed a new, positive image 
for black mothers. The group discussion provided an opportunity for the 
mothers to become more expressive in their use of language. Mothers in 
Group E were also encouraged to check out a book after each session. This 
group was set up to control for the possibility of positive effects of the 
program's attention to the mothers, aside from the actual experimental 
treatment. 

Distinctive Characteristics 

The language treatment had a structured, carefully-planned curriculum 
based on learning tasks with specified outcome for both children and par- 
ents. The curriculum was focused on specific interaction techniques which 
were broken down and carefully taught to parents through video-tapes and 
demonstrations. The program was designed to give parents supervised 
practice in using the techniques with their own children and experience 
in self-evaluation. No monitoring of home interaction was done^ although 
parents were encouraged to discuss ways of implementing the techniques 
at home. It was left up to the parents to initiate home teaching. 

In the training, parents functioned as students learning new tech- 
niques. The kind of teaching used with the parents required their active 
participation--e.g. , video-tapes, active practice, self-evaluation. The 
teachers functioned as professionals giving information to the parents. The 
parents also functioned as teachers themselves, using the techniques with 
their own children. The parents shared responsibility with the children's 
classroom teachers for the children's development* 

The program efforts were about equally divided between parents and 
children. The emphasis was not on one group exclusively but on altering 
the behavior of both jointly. 

Main Hypothesis 

It was expected that the structured language treatment for mothers 
and children would improve the expressive language of both groups and 
contribute to the conceptual development of the children. 

Results 

Within -group changes: All tiasting was done by means of video-tapes 
of the 'mothers interacting with their children- The mothers and children 
were measured on their entering (pre-test) and leaving (post-test) level 
of oral language and assigned to a level of sjmtactic complexity on the 
basis of the type of sentences used. Children and their mothers in 
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Group I significantly increased their use of a high level of transformational 
greannar. The mothers increased mainly in their use of complete sentences 
and i\ecreased in their use of one-word responses and itiUjeratives. The 
children used fewer one -word responses and more complete sentences. 
Mothers and children in Groups II and III did ndt show significant pre-post 
increases" in their level of grammar. Group III mothers had lower scores 
on each measure of syntax usage. Mothers in group I were the only ones 
to show significant increases in their use of feedback techniques—in 
particular, the use of color and shape feedback words. 

Between-group differences: There were no significant differences be- 
tween the groups in terms of the mothers' post-test level of syntax. How- 
ever, the mothers in Group I were moving toward a more complex oral lan- 
guage. In terms of the language interaction patterns, mothers in Group I 
used a significantly greater range of language interaction types at post- 
testing. They used all the elaboration areas in their interactions, 
which wasn't true of the other mothers. Group I mothers also used signif- 
icantly more color and shape feedback words with the children than mothers 
in Groups II and III. The frequency of responses to their children s 
verbalizations by Group I mothers doubled from pre- to post-testing. ^ 
Mothers in Groups II and III had a large number of responses in labeling, 
which indicated the lack of use of language for more than naming. 

The children differed significantly in their pre-test rates of synt^ 
usage, with Group II children significantly superior to Group I "-hildren. 
By post-testing, there were no significant differences in the petformance 
of the children on this measure. 

Group I children at post-testing were significantly superior to Group II 
children on five variables of concept understanding. 

The program ran for only ten weeks, and there were no follow-up studies. 
The immediate results suggested that the structured language training was 
effective in producing significant changes in the level of the mothers 
language and in style of interacting with their child. The^children in_ 
the experimental training also significantly increased in their Jevel ot 
oral language and in their concept understanding. Tlie training had conse- 
quences lor both the semantic and syntactic development of the children.^ 
Children and mothers in the counseling and control groups showed almost no 
changes oe the language and concept measures. Although Group II mothers 
had opportunities for discussion and were encouraged to engage m home 
reading activities, they did not significantly change. The counseling 
focused on the mothers as black women rather than on mothering or teaching 
techniques. The experimental training, on the other hand, did focus on 
teaching. This basic difference in the two groups might explain why the 
mothers in Group II did not begin to change their language patterns of 
interaction style with their children. 

The long-term value of this oh the children's academic success 
training program depends on at least two factors: (1) the relationsnip 
between the kinds of changes produced in the mothers and children ana the 
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kinds of performance required In school; and (2) the permanence of the 
changes* It seems likely that the kinds of oral language skills focused 
on In this program would be relevant to school performance in a variety 
of areas. Longitudinal results might be more revealing of the effects of 
this early training, since the techniques were meant to enhance the long- 
term development of the children's language. 
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TEACHING PARENTS TEACHING 

Program Directors: David Champagne and Richard Goldman 



Champagne and Goldman developed a training program to improve the 
teaching skills of disadvantaged parents. Specif ically, they trained par- 
ents to use positive reinforcement techniques to help their children learn. 
The parent training component was designed Independently of any particular 
type of preschool program, but it has always operated in combination', ^jxth 
group classes for the children. A number of applications of the parent 
training component have been carried-out. One, the parent training was com- 
bined with a Head Start Planned Variation"^ project in Pennsylvania. The 
children were four- and five-year-olds. The families participating in 
the training fulfilled the Head Start economic requirements and were thus 
low-"lacomet Two, the parent training was also one component of the LRDC 
(Leai-aing Research and Development Center, Pittsburg) Follow-Through Model, 
This Model operated in a number of sites with diverse populations—Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Ohio, Iowa, and Arkansas. The families were disadvan- 
taged; the children ranged in age from kindergarten through third grade. 
Finally, the training program was pretested in Israel in conjunction with 
a school counseling program. / 

The parents who participated in the tests of the Teaching Parents 
Teaching program may have been relatively highly motivated. In all but 
the Israel test of the training, population of parents which was sampled 
had already been sufficiently motivaitej3 to enroll their children in a 
compensatory education program. The actual sample parents were those who 
then agreed to additional participatio .1 in this training program. The 
evaluation did not include randomly-assigned control groups. 

Goals of the Program , , 

For the children: Program sponsors wanted the children to be more 
successful learners, to do better academically, to feel more adequate, and 
to enjoy learning. These goals were to be accomplished by changing the 
pattern of reinforcement children received from their parents and teachers, 
and by increasing the children's basic verbal and number abilities. These 
new skills would improve children's chances of success in school and their 
perception of their own competence. 

For the parents: The program was ainsed at trafnitig parents In speci- 
fic teaching skills which would increase their effectiveness as teachers. 



Stanford Research Institute^ Implementation of planned variation in Head 
Start: Preliminary evaluations of planned variation in Head Start accord- 
ing to Follow Through approaches (1969-1970). Meulo Park, California: 
Stanford Research institute, 1971. 
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The primary goal was for parents tc adopt positive reinftrcement as a teach- 
ing technique in their interactions with the.ir child at home. Another ^ 
goal for parents was to develop a better understanding of their children s 
school curriculum and to use cheir new teaching skills in teaching ele- 
ments of the curriculum at home. It was hoped that parents would learn 
more about the structure and operation of the schools axid that, as a conse- 
quence, a more positive relationship would develop between the sckool and 
the parents, with the two working together to help each child. Also, in- 
creasing parents* knowledge about the school was presumed to increase the.r 
feeling of power to affect the educational system. 

Assumptions 

The program sponsors recognized that low-Income children commonly per- 
formed at a relatively low level in school and believed that the schools 
failed these children. Low-income children were assumed to enter school 
lacking learning-to-learn skills j^hat were essential to school success. At 
the same time, the schools did no^ work with the families to support the 
children's learning. Consequently, the program was designed to train par- 
ents to teach their child leaming-to-le^^rn skills and to train pai-ents to 
work with the fjchools. 

There was a set of assumptions involving parents. What went on in the 
child's world outside of school was. recogni'iv>d as influencing his school 
i-=^riing, and it was consequently importan',: to try to affect the importaTit 
factors in that non-school world. Parents were considered to be ^among the 
most important influences in a child's develc.pt.ent. The parent train- 
inp was not designed solely for low-income parv'.nts, but for any parents 
who lacked the specific teaching skills of interest. The parent component 
W23 implemented with low-income groups, however, on the assumption that 
these parents lacked the skills to teach theii children effectively. It 
was also assumed that low-income parents cared as much ds middle-class par- 
sKts about helping their children intellectually and educationally. Con- 
sequently, low- income oarencs were expected to be motivated to become 
Involved in thn children's education. 

Positive reinforcement skills were f-ssumsd to be basic to nearly all 
good teaching, because they generated f^.ster learning, interest in learn- 
ing, and high self-concepts on the oart of the learners Consequently, 
these sUlls were the f ecus of parf:r.c traininp. 

How the ProRram Vorked 

The different implementations of the parent training composient at the 
various sites had much in common. The teachers and parent educators who 
w«e involved received a short period of intensive training prior to begin- 
ning the parent program. The training prepared them to teach Positive 
r-inforcement techniques tc the parents avid to supervise parents in the 
classroom. The training al«o increased teacher sensitivity ^oth. special 
requirements of working with low-income parents. The teacher training used 
a prograrjmed text based on the same benavic.istic learning pri:»ciples that 
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tecichets later usei with parents. The Caacher training used short, concrete 
learning episodes, .«ctivi» teaching techniques, such as role-playing, and had 
explicit goals. 

The pare:tit training follwed the sawe general plan in each implementa- 
tion (although the training apparently was refined along the way). Phase I 
of the parent training was a sSC^**!: introduction to the program, the. school, 
and the curriculum the children were receiving in their classrooms. The 
home teaching to be done b}^ the parents was planned to reinforce and supple- 
ment the children's classroc^ts curriculum. The parents were introduced to 
the methods of positive verbal reinforcement. The training Involved a 
series of episodes or le^^sons which used teaching strategies based on be- 
haviorist principles. Each lesson was a concrete task with a clear behav- 
ioral goal. For instance, in one lesson designed to encourage parental use 
of a differentiated set of reinforcers, the strategy was to have parents 
develop their own list of reinforcers to use with their child. In anotlier^ 
lesson aimed at increasing the use of reinforcers, parents listened to a 
tape of another parent's interaction with a child, in order to learn to 
recognize and count positive reinforcers. Parents either taught small 
groups of children or simulated teaching in role-playing episodes. Parents 
also participated in structured observations of teachers in the classroom 
and In simulations. 

Phase II of the training (usually lasting around two months) involved 
in- classroom teaching experience for the parents and group seminars for 
parents outside the classroom. Parents were assigmed to one classroom where 
they practiced their teaching skills under the direction of the classroom 
teacher. The supervising teacher planned the lessons and "prescriptions" 
for the children; the parents carried them out. In the seminars, parents 
received further training about teaching skills, the curriculum, and the 
school organization. Parents were guided in the construction of teaching 
materials for home use and in planning home tutoring sessions. During this 
phase, parents were expected to integrate their new teaching skills into 
their interactions with children in the classroom and with their child at 
home. The parents were also encouraged to evaluate their own skills learning. 

Phase III involved long-term maintenance of support for parents' teach- 
ing efforts. In some cases, home visits were scheduled every four to six 
weeks. Neighborhood parent groups were formed to meet monthly, so that the 
parents would reinforce each other's behavior changes and teaching efforts. 
The group sessions "?ere expected to stimulate parents to apply in their 
home interactions the skills they had learned in school. A lending library 
of educational materials was sometimes an eleinent of this third phase. 

Reinforcement skills were the basic goal of the training — the use of 
differentiated reinfor-ers which were appropriate and task-specific. It 
was essentia] tc the success of the training that parents used their skills 
in the prepared learning episodes in the school and in home learning tasks. 
At home, parents used both prepared activities and ones they themselves de- 
signed to meet curricular objectives. Parents were encouraged to set aside 
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at least ten minutes each day to work with their child on tasks related to 
the school curriculum. 

The teaching methods used with the parents were chosen so as to (1) 
actively Involve parents (e.g., through role-playing, videotape gjjsuila- 
tlon); (2) make learning successful (through the ufle of posltlVv<* reinforce- 
ment with parents); and (3) make learning concrete (through learning tasks, 
such as listing and counting relnf orcers) • Clear objectives and criteria of 
mastery were stated for every lesson. This training program was unusual 
for the consistency of Its methods: the same methods were used In training 
teachers, parents, and children. There was a strong underlying belief In 
the potency of these methods and In the view of learning the methods Im- 
plied. 

The parent training activities Included group training separately from 
the classroom, supervised classroom teaching experience, and home teaching 
arrangements. Program sponsors had a rationale for the combination of 
approaches. The Initial period of parent training was meant to offer par- 
ents mastery of specific skills and of the curriculum content before their 
having actually worked with the children In the classroom. It was expected 
that parents would feel more confident due to a feeling of having learned 
new skills. The classroom teaching experlenee offered role models to the 
parents and close supervision of actual teachinjg efforts. Home teaching 
was the ultimate goal of the training. 

Hypotheses 

Parents :vn the tralnlrg program were expected to use positive rein- 
forcement techniques In ttachiag children in the school and their own child 
at home. Parents were predicted to urft (1) more positive relnf orcers and a 
greater variety, and (2) less negative ■»^*,ip.forcement • 

Field Test I; Parent Training Combined w it h Head Start 

One field test of the parent training program t*aa with parents of a 
Head Start Planned Variation model in Pittsburg- Parents who were inter- 
ested received school-based training in positive: reinforcement skills. The 
parents then worked in the classroom with th^ teacher, using their new 
teaching skills in working with the children on teacher-prescribed lessons. 
The classroom curriculum was not described in (ietsil; it apparently in- 
volved individualized curriculum' planning for each child and explicit goals 
for the children in terms of skill mastery. In this Head Start application 
of the parent training, the focus was entirely on school experiences for 
the parents. The focus of the direct program, efforts was on the use by par- 
ents of their new teaching skills in the classroom, although the training 
emphasized that improving the parents' skills was a way of influencing 
the child *s world outside the school. Parent/child interactions in the 
school were structured and guided by the teachers and by specific learning 
episodes. At home, the interactions were left up to the parents. Specific 
home activities were not planned, despit^i w.hc fact that having parents work 
with their child at home on daily educational tasks was an integral aspect 
of the proposed program plan. Phase III of the training was apparently not 
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implemented in this field test. There appeared to be relatively little 
emphasis* on transferring skills to the hoae or on group reinforcement of 
paren^s' behavior changes. 

Results 

No measures o^i the children were reported. The only measures re- 
ported assessed changes in j^arent verbal bahavior from pre- to post-test. 
No control group of parents vas maintained, so there was no way to compare 
the changes in parents supposedly resulting from the training with chf '^es 
occurring in parents without training. The highly specific focus of the 
trainivig and of the measures taken was some justification for considering 
the parent changes as treatment effects. No significance tests were re- 
ported on the statistical strength of changes in parents' behavior. 

The analysis of parents* teaching styles was done primarily by means 
of audio taped samples of the parents teaching young children. Tapes were made 
of lO-to-15-minute periods of a parent tutoring a small group of children. 
The parents were told that they were being taped as a measurement of their 
teaching. Before taping, they were given five minutes to examine the 
materials they were going to use in the tutoring. The first tutoring and 
taping were done before the training and served as a pre-test. The parents 
were all taped at least three more times during the summer program. Twelve 
parents were available for both the pre- and post-test. 

On the pre-test, the percentage of positive reinforcers used in the 
time sample ranged from 5 percent to 29 percent, with a mean of 13.66 per- 
cent. The percentage of negative comments ranged from 0 to 8 percent, 
with a mean of 2.17 percent. These pre-test data were reported to be quite 
similar to pre-test data from inner-city parents who had received the same 
training. There was wide individual variation in parental teaching styles 
at pre-te!=?ting. 

On the post-test tapes, 11 out of 12 of the Parents showed a gain in 
the percentage of positive reinforcement used. The positive gains ranged 
from 4 percent to 24 percent, with a mean of 14.2 percent. One parent 
decreased from 29 percent to 23 percent. Those parents who tev->roved the 
least were the ones who had shown the highest pre-test scoirefi. In terms 
of negative comments, 6 out of 12 parents made fewer negative comments; 
4 out of 12 increased in their use. The authors stated that these results 
showed a training effectiveness similar to the earlier program in the 
inner-city location. 

The program directors did not try to directly teach the use of dif- 
ferentiated reinforcement, but it was hypothesized that increases in the 
amount of reinforcement used in tutoring would include new skill in using 
differentiated reinforcers. Out of 12 parents, 8 increased in the number 
of different reinforcers used; one parent made no change, and three de- 
creased. The average increase was 4.75 reinforcers. At pre-testing, 
over one-half the parents used less than 10 different reinforcers. By 
post-testing, 10 out of 12 parents used greater than 10 reinforcers. 



Program sponsors reported (personal communication) that follow-up 
studies were done on all of the original sample of parents. At the end 
of the academic year following Head Start, all the parents reported work- 
ing regularly with their children. No long-term assessment of actual 
teaching skills was reported. 

Field Test II; Parent Training Combined with Follow Throug h Programs 

The parent training program was used as the parent involvement com- 
ponent in the LRDC Follow Through Model. The Model provided a class- 
room program for the children that of fered individually prescribed instruc- 
tion and emphasized the development of language atid number concepts. 
Pupils proceeded at their own rate toward mastery of specific learning . 
objectives. The use of positive reinforcement techniques by teachers and 
parents complemented this educational approach. The parent training 
followed t\te three-phase design described earlier. 



Results 

IT ^^t- 




Fonpi«rThroug] 
ch&iges in 
were expecj 
of use oj 
Ings ofj 

Field t1 



Baching Parents Teaching program had operated at five 
E four years. Evaluation data were not available on 
Iresult of the program. Two kinds of changes that 
icreased amount of use and increased sophistication 
r~t»^orcement techniques, and (2) increased parental feel- 
p^iental participation in school and community activities. 

farpnt Training xn Israel ; 



e'of the original designers of the Teaching Parents Teach- 
^ted the parent training in a school in Israel whxch^ 
lunity described as having "numerous social problems. 



Gol? 
ing progr^ 

was located ^^ssss^s^MB"" ' ' "c.^'-'--^''— — — c ji- 

The parent Ar^mt^^^ offered by school social workers to two families 
in which the chUdren were doing poorly in school and parent support 

lacfc:ng. In both cases, parents were trained to change their inter- 
srtions vith their child by increasing or maintaining a high level of 
po^^Itlv-e reinforcement and decreasing negative reiniorcement. The par- 
ents did substantially (.thange their teacaing techniques and the children 
received increasingly favorable teacher reports of classroom behavior. 

Goldman felt that the initial efforts to use the parent training pro- 
gram in Israel were successful and promising for cross-cultural applica- 
tion of the program. 

The various field applications of the Teaching Parents Teaching pro- 
gram had factors in common. The training program was characterized by a 
strong theoretical basis for the choice of program goals and training methods. 
Program sponsors had a theory of learning which guided their program de- 
sign. The training was highly-structured and had concrete, specific goals, 
such as the Increased use of positive relnforcers. In all but the Israel 
field test, the classroom curriculum with which the parent training was 
integrated was an individualized, mastery-oriented curriculum. The posi- 
tive reinforcement skills being taught to parents fit in well with that 
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type of curriculum* It is not clear how the parent training would work 
with a more cognitively oriented or enrichment curriculum. 

Parents in the program were encouraged to feel powerful — in their 
ability to guide their child's learning and in their interaction with 
the school. The program did not seem to emphasize parents as the most 
important teachers. Rather, cooperation and communication between two 
agents in the children's lives, parents and school, were emphasized. This 
approach might have functioned to decrease the responsibility parents felt 
to work with their children at home, although there is no evidence on tb-'s. 
The field applications differed in the amount of direct program focus ot 
home activities. The lack of detailed evaluation limits quantitative state- 
ments about what difference explicit program focus made in parents' home 
practices. 

Two aspects of this training program should be mentioned. First, 
there l^i the narrowness (or highly-defined nature) of the intervention. 
The focus of the training is on a small set of highly specific parent be- 
haviors. In comparison, many other parent-involvement components are con- 
cerned with a wider set of behavior?^ and attitudes. 

Second, the Champagne and Goldman approach to parent training assumes 
one best system for teaching — the use of positive reinforcement. The goal 
of their training plan is to introduce this technique into the parent/child 
relationship of any family that may lack it, not to limit the training to 
low-income families. Training parents to use positive reinforcement is not 
so much a remedy as a tool for Improving the effectiveness of any parent. 
In general, the training program appears to have similar effects on diverse 
populations. ThiP has been taken by program sponsors as an indication of 
both the "culture -'.ree" character of the training and the "universal" benefits 
of positive reinforcement. 
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PARENTS ARE TEACHERS TOO 



Program Director: Robert Boger 



Boger and his associates developed a parent- training program that 
involved parents as "change agents" In their child's development. Par- 
ents attended teacher-directed workshops in order to develop and learn to 
use specific educational materials in hoine*-based teaching. The parent 
program has been combined since 1967 with on-going Head Start programs 
around the country. Twp field tests are reported here. The first field 
test of the program emphasized language development in the parent training 
session. The test involved 108 white children and their families from a 
rural Michigan Head Start program in a 12-week parent training program. 
The second field test offered parents a revised program emphasising per- 
ceptual-motor development. This sample group was made up of 68 families 
whose children were enrolled iti a Head Start program in an urban, racially 
mixed area in Michigan. The parent training lasted 10 weeks. Children in 
both field tests were four years old* The sample groups were made up of 
both Head Start eligible (disatlvantaged) and non-eligible families, due 
to special waiving of the Head Start guidelines for this program. Never- 
theless, over half the children in the^amples were from families earning 
less than $4,000 for a family of four-.: ; 

Tj?eatraent groups were formed by random selection and assignment of 
eligible parents who had agreecl to participate. A randomly selected con- 
trol group was "formed" using available data from Head Start children not 
involved in the parent- training program. 

Program Goals 

For the children: The intervention was intended to increase the chil- 
dren's general intellectual ability and language skills and to improve their 
self-concept. 

For the parents: The program was aimed at increasing the quantity of 
parent child interaction and the quality. There was emphasis on changing 
th'" ^^^ufige patterns parents used ±a their interactions with their child. 
Sc ,>f th a program* s laniguage goals for parents included greater use of 
la/.guage in general, more complete sentences, more specific questions, and 
the ability to correct the child's mistakes. New teaching skills for 
parents were another goal. The program also attempted to extend the parent's 
awareness of the importance of a child's early year to subsequent cognitive, 
social, and emotional development and physical growth. Part of this new 
awareness was to stem from increased parental knowledge about child develop- 
ment. 

One other program goal was greater home-school continuity in teach- 
ing techniques and goals for education* 
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Asstimptlons 

The social environment of the disadvantaged child was assumed to have 
adverse effects on his intellectual, linguistic, and perceptual f^velop- ■ 
ment! as well as on his motivation to learn. The particular style of com- 
munication in disadvantaged families was thought ^9 ^^^f ^^f "^'^fl 
less specific and more concrete than the communication style of middle^ 
c!ass1^1ies, and inadequate to stimulate the child ' s development . These 
ef?ects^re assumed to be responsible for the failure of the disadvantaged 
child in school. 

It was assumed that low-income parents were capable of and interested 
in learning the specific techniques and knowledge about child development. 

The psychological assumptions underlying the program emphasized the 
tmnortance of the early years of development in determining a child s 
JSia" key included the importance of significant -f^^s, particularly 

the parents, in these early years. The ^"^"i^g^P"^^^ ^"'^"^^t 
forts oix the parents under the assumption that they were. the figures likely 
to have tSe greatest effectiveness in changing the child ' s life and Intel- 
lectual growth . 

First Field Test; How the Pro gram Worked 

In the first field test, three different treatment groups were formed. 
TWO were specific language-training groups, each with a different approach. 
The third group was the Placebo (control) group. 

to provide her with additional teaching skills. 

The Structured Language Lraining treatment P^^^f J^J, "'"^^^^als'tc^e 
fioecific repertoire of skills to apply in teaching and with materials to be 

rearh2M:tS:."KtS2trLf a";rJ'truLurL curricula.. »lt. less e„ph.- 
sis on developmental principles. 

Mothers In both language treatment groups were asked to spend at least 
ten min°'es each day working with their child - ^^e program materials The 

vuot^oic,, filled out weekly evaluation sheets on the materials. Parent 
TorKS^ps « "cindu«ed":ith\oth treat„a>t groups for developing «terlals 
and learning how to use them. 

v«M,o-r= In the Placebo group spent the same amount of time as language 

on topics of interest to the mothers. 
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All three treatment groups attended weekly two-hour Classes and re- 
ceived home visits if they missed a meeting in order to be brought up-to- 
date by the home visitor. All the parents were encouraged to consider 
themselves as partners with the teachers, working together for their child* 



Hypotheses 

The main hypotheses being tested by the first field study of the 
Parents Are Teachers Too Program were; 

1. Children of parents who participated in the language treatment 
groups would increase in their test performance on IQ and self- 
concept tests. 

2. Parents in the language treatment groups would Improve the qual- 
ity and quantity of their interaction with their children. 

3. The two language approaches would have different (although 
unspecified) effects . 



Distinctive Characteristics 

The mothers in the language treatment groups were given training in 
teaching and verbal interaction that was concrete and specific. Home 
assignments guided and structured the mother/child home interactions in 
ways that were hypothesized to stimulate the child *s intellectual develop- 
ment. The parent training was focused and had definite goals in terms of 
desired parent verbal behaviors • The teaching methods used with the par- 
ents were a mixture of more active involvement techniques — such as role 
playing — and more didactic ones, especially in the Structured Language 
group. The training for parents was combined with a classroom for 
the children that was separate from and apparently unintegrated with the 
parent program. Mothers were encouraged to think of themselves as respon- 
sible for and capable of being teachers, but they shared this responsibil- 
ity with classroom teachers. Also, parents were not responsible for 
choosing training goals or plannltig lessons. 

Results 

On the standardized IQ test (WPPSI) , there were no significant differ- 
ences among the three treatment groups (Structured Language, Developmental 
Language, Placebo) on the Verbal Performance or Arithmetic subscales. The 
scores of the children in the Developmental group were the highest. On 
the Vocabulary, Siimilatlon, and Comprehension subtests, both the Structured 
and Development Language groups scored significantly higher than the Place- 
bo group. The average gains made by each group were no greater than the 
gain that would have been expected on the basis of age. 

On the ITPA, there were no significant differences among the three 
treatment groups on any of the subtests or on the total score. Again, the 
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gains made on the subtests were only slightly higher than those expected on 
the basis of age alone. 

The Brown Self-Concept Test showed no clear-cut superiority for any 
group. 

On the Hess-Shipman Mother-Child Interaction Test, mothers in the 
Structured and Developmental Language groups scored significantly higher 
on "Total Reference to Specific Attributes." Developmental group mothers 
also used significantly less Verbal Negative Reinforcement. 

On the MSU Tell-A-Story Test, the Developmental Language group mothers 
used a significantly more complex syntax and produced significantly fewer 
incomplete sentences during their taped teaching sessions than the mothers 
in the other groups. Mothers in the Structured Language group used signif- 
icantly more questions (in proportion to complete sentences) and produced 
a significantly higher number of incomplete sentences than did the other 
groups. Mothers in both language treatment groups used more words than 
Placebo mothers. 

In general, the comparisons between the three treatment conditions 
showed both of the language treatment groups superior to the Placebo group, 
although rarely significantly. This suggested that the active parent in- 
volvement and/or the home parent/child activities which were part of the 
language training were factors in the effectiveness of the program. 
None of the treatment groups, however, made substantial gains during the 
program period. Nor did the comparisons between the two language treat- 
ments. Structured and Developmental, yield a clear-cut trend favoring 
either one. Boger concluded from this that the specific content of the 
parent program was not a crucial factor . In this program, however, the 
content difference between the two language treatments may not have been 
great, nor did the two treatments involve kinds of parent involvement 
that were substantially dissimilar. Consequently, no significant dif- 
ferences in the effects of the two treatments might have been reasonably 
expected. This program may not have been a test of the effect of differ- 
ent contents for parent training components. 

A pattern appeared in the data when the scores of the Head Start eli- 
gible children were compared with the scores of the non-eligible children. 
In the language treatment groups, in which mothers received specific instruc- 
tion, the eligible and non-eligible children scored equally well on the IQ 
test, the verbal subtests, and the self-concept test. In the Placebo group, 
however, the advantaged children outperformed the disadvantaged. While 
both eligible and non-eligible mothers used an equal number of complete sen- 
tences on the Tell-A-Story test, the eligible mothers in the Placebo group 
used fewer than the non-eligible mothers. It seemed that within a given 
treatment condition, the disadvantaged child performed as well as the advan- 
taged child only when his mother worked with him at home. The parent train- 
ing helped to equalize the performance of children from two income groups. 
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The three treatment groups were also compared with a "pure control" 
group of children in the same Head Start classes. All the children in this 
control group were Head Start eligible, so only the Head Start eligible chil- 
dren in the treatment groups were used in the comparisons. On the IVPPSI, 
there were no significant differences between the control group and the three 
treatment groups , although only the treatment groups gained : Structured Lan- 
guage group, +6.41 points; Developmental Language group, +6.28 points; 
Placebo group, +1.34 points; control group, --3.54 points. On the Brown Self- 
Concept Test, the control group made no significant gain, nor did the Devel- 
opmental Language group; the other two groups made significant gains. On 
the Hess-Shipman toy-sort task, the control mothers used significantly fewer 
Total Specific Attributes than the language group mothers and signif;Lcantly 
more Physical Commands than the other groups of mothers. The control mothers 
also used more Postive Verbal Reinforcement than the language group mothers. 
The first two differences favored the treatment groups. 

The language treatment seemed to make a difference for both mothers 
and children when compared with the no-treatment control. The Placebo 
treatment group was only slightly superior to the control group, suggesting 
that the actual language training, rather than the increased attention to 
the mothers or their meetings with teachers, was responsible for the posi- 
tive effects on the language treatment children. 

The attendance of the mothers in all groups was quite high. It was 
discovered that the best predictor of the attendance percentage for the 
groups was not the content or kind of parent participation, but the warmth 
of the preschool teacher. 

The sponsors felt that the data justified four general conclusions. 
First, the pattern of changes in the children's intellectual performance 
did not give clear superiority to one treatment over another, either lan- 
guage, placebo, or control. Second, children whose parents participated 
in the language training which stressed increased mother /child interaction, 
showed superior increases in language skills (i.e. , better performance 
on the vocabulary subtests). Third, children whose mothers were specifically 
trained to interact with them increased in self-concept, if they were Head 
Start eligible (disadvantaged). Fourth, mothers who participated in the 
specific language programs increased their own verbal and linguistic skills. 

Second Field Test; How the Program Worked 

The second field test expanded the range of the Parents Are Teachers 
Too curriculum through the development of a series of perceptual-motor- 
oriented sessions. This new curriculum was added under two additional 
assumptions: one, that perceptual-motor activities were an essential part 
of a cognitively-stimulating sensory-rich environment which was optimal 
for a child's development; and two, that parents should act! ;ely provide 
stimulation to their ch-ild through perceptual-motor activities. 

The design of this field test was a single treatment group compared 
with a control, or no- treatment group. Mothers in the treatment group 
met in weekly group sessions, at which specific materials and techniques 
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were demonstrated by teachers. These techniques were designed to enhance 
the children's perceptual-motor skills. Parent lessons were handed out 
which consisted of written instructions and pictorial explanations on how 
to carry out an activity. Parents were also encouraged to implement their 
own ideas in using the materials;" At the group meetings, parents constructed 
their own materials to be used at home and participated in role-playing to 
practice their new teaching techniques. Follow-up home visits were made to 
mothers who missed group meetings in order to deliver materials and lessons. 

Distinctive Characteristics . 

This test of the Parents Are Teachers Too Program offered parents ac- 
tive participation and responsibility in the program. Parents were en- 
couraged to become partners with the teachers by teaching their own chil- 
dren using activities planned by the professionals and by the parents them- 
selves. Parents were offered concrete techniques and lessons to carry out. 
The program helped structure their home interactions with their child by 
means of the lessons; there was, however, no supervision of home teach- 
ing efforts. The fact that this program was always combined with an inde- 
pendent preschool program like Head Start might have diminished the amount 
of personal responsibility parents felt for the program's success and their 
child's growth. The Parents Are Teachers Too Program was concerned with 
the content of parent training. The parent training was designed to empha- 
size perceptual-motor activities because those activities were considered 
essential for cognitive growth. The specific content of the home activi- 
ties seemed to be considered equally important as the process of stimula- 
ting parent/ child verbal interaction. 

Hypotheses 

The main prediction of the second field test was that children in the 
treatment group would show improved scores on perceptual-motor-oriented 
subtests of intelligence tests and would improve their self-concept. Par- 
ents were expected to show positive changes in teaching techniques on mea- 
sures of mother/child interactions. 



Results • 

The evaluation of the second field test indicated that the major hypo- 
theses of the program were not supported. On the perceptual-motor subtests 
of the intelligence measures there was no significant difference between 
treatment and control children. On the Brown Self-Concept Test, the con- 
trol group mean score slightly exceeded the treatment group mean. No sig- 
nificant differences were observed between experimental and control "lothers 
on selected variables of the Hess-Shipman Mother-Child Interaction and Tell- 
A-Story tests. 

Parent attendance was generally lower for the second field test. The 
Parents Are Teachers Too Program was not integrated into the Head Start pro- 
gram until late in the school year, which might have worked against rull 
parent cooperation and enthusiasm. However, the lack of emphasis on language 
skills and mother/child verbal interaction might also have been responsible 
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for the decreased effectiveness of the program In this flel.d test. Despite 
the lack of statistically significant differences attributable to the 
treatment, a number of positive results were noted by program sponsors, 
such as Increased parent interest In their children's education. Increased 
pride on the part of the children, and better parent-teacher communica- 
tion. 

The results from the Parents Are Teachers Too Program are difficult 
to integrate into a general conclusion about the program's effectiveness. 
In the first field test, on the basis of the t: atmerit description, greater 
IQ differences might have been expected than were found between the language 
treatment groups and the placebo group and betviien the language treatment 
groups and the control group. A number of 1 u;cors might be responsible 
for the level of effect obtained for the .lsr4guage treatments: the short 
duration of the experimental treatmeict; tlte combining of the parent training 
with a Head Start program; the emphasis on content; the mixing of the Head 
Start eligible and non-eligible children when it appeared that the two 
groups were differently affected by itie treatment. On the other hanJ, the 
language treatments did improve children's language skills and self-concept, 
as well as mothers' teaching techniques. 

In the second field test, the roonsors were again interested in a 
particular content and changes directly related to that content. The 
only measures taken were of perceptual-motor development^ and these did 
not indicate program success. The parent/child interaction stimulated by 
the activities might have had more general benefits for the children's 
cognitive development, but no assessment was reported. 
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PROJECT EARLY PUSH 



Program Contact: J. C. Downey 

Program Sponsor: Buffa' h-\- York Board of Education 
U. S. ir of Education 



Project Early Push began in Buffalo, New York, in 1966 and has operated 
j^early since then. It was originally planned as a prekindergarten inter- 
/antion program providing disadvantaged children with enrichment experiences 
ihich would increase their chances of later educational success. The pro- 
ject has gradually expande43;. as a developmental preschool with Parent Par- 
ticipation and Staff In-Service Training components. Parents are offered 
a range of forms of participation. Besides required attendance at parent/ 
teacher conferences three times a year and required completion of an ini- 
tial surv^ey and final evaluation, parents are invited to attend monthly 
workshops and Parent Council Meetings, observe in the classroom, contrib- 
' ute to the monthly newsletter Parent News , accompany the class on trips, 
and borrow from Book-Toy Libraries maintained in each classroom. The tar- 
get age for the children is three years, nine months to four years, nine 
months. Children attend classes for half-days during the regular 10-monfh 
school year. The program operates in a number of public and parochial 
schools in Buffalo (14 schools in 1969, 23 in 1972).^ A large number of 
children have participated yearly — up to 850 in 1972-73. 

Families are recruited from target districts in Buffalo that have a 
high percentage of families receiving welfare aid. Children of the appro- 
priate age are screened for educational need. The families who are enrolled 
thus meet residency and age requirements, and the target children are edu- 
cationally disadvantaged. No control group has been formed. 

Assumptions 

The project began operation in 1966 under the assumption that the dis- 
advantaged child lacked sufficient quality and quantity of experience neces- 
sary for success in the school culture* A gap was assumed to exist between 
the culturally different environment of the low-income child and the school 
environment, a gap that led to the failure of low-income children to succeed 
in school. The preschool experience was seen as a '^buffer" acculturation 
period during which the low- income children could become accustomed to the 

school environment. 

' , ■ *■ 

As the project evolved 1, this as^uumption was revised to include a more 
complex view of the factors involved in the educational development of low- 
income childriJi and tfle .ole-of early education. Educational intervention 
^' was considered responsible fSf more than the prevention of educational fail- 
ure. It was assumed to be a potent factor in stimulating development, in- 
volving parents and train-' ug staff. Youtig children were assumed to be able 
to profit from early and extended educational intervention. A preschool 
program organized to offer developmentally appropriate experiences was con- 
sidered an important factor in facilitating children's dwelopment. Educa- 
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tional experiences in the home were also considered important to develop- 
ment, and continuity and cooperation in home and school activities was 
seen as necessary to optlmJ.ze benefits to the children. Parental support 
and "par tTcipTtTon were variables in the child s 

school success and in the success of the school and the community. 

The curriculum was based on Plaget's developmental theory. His sys- 
tem of stages m intellectual development were the framework for the 
''curriculum units which were designed ' o be related to preceding units m 
a developmental sequence. The program emphasized Piaget s belief in the 
child as active participant in learning. 

Program Goals 

F"'- the children: Goals for the dally curriculum program emphasize 
cognitive development (concept fuiTaation, language skills), affective 
development (self-image, motivation), and psychomotor development. The 
program is organized to move children into a greater use of representation 
in their intellectual operations and greater representational competency. 
A health program alms s.t physical well-being for the children. 

For the parents: The program attempts to establish good coiomunica- 
tion between parents and teachers and to promote a parent /teacher part- 
nership in educating each child. It is hoped that parents will become 
more supportive of their child's educational program and will become 
an Integral part of the program by participating in the activities. The 
program is furth r aimed at Improving parents' effectiveness as teachers 
in the hczne and lichool. The pre. -am staff want parents to become aware 
of their own effectiveness as teachers and their own pox.:cr to participate 
in the educational system and in educational decisions. 

How the Program Works 

The children attend small classes of 18 or less. The classrooms 
are designed to be "well-furnished, '.ell-ordered, responsive environ- 
ments. They are organized in open activity centers (e.g., block comer, 
mural comer) with open-ended creative toys and games that encourage 
active participation and child-initiated exploration and If 
centers allow the children to proceed at their own rate and make their 
oSl discoveries about their environment. The materials are self-correct- 
ing and offer the children immediate feedback on the consequences of their 
actions. Classroom Instruction is provided primarily through free play 
activities. Children are free to respond to their "responsive environment 
while the teacher and aide work with individuals or small groups of child- 
ren. In addition, there arc some large group activities, but the program 
cries to maximize the individualization of instruction. 

The curriculum is quite structured, with a set of curriculum goals 
and specific "activity unit?" designed to achieve the goals. There arc 
three content domains of cognitive, affecf.ve, and psychomc ^kilj; e.ch 
domain is broken down into more specific goals (e.g., eye-hand coordination 
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within psychomotor skill.) Each of these goals is operationalized in a 
set of activity ui Its that emphasize the progression of activities from 

concrete to .representational levels. . For each .unit the goals, behavioral 

objectives, materials, and teaching strategies are defined. Language 
development is emphasized in all the classroom activities. 

The program is designed to foster a positive self-image for the chil- 
dren. Daily activities allow a child to be successful and to control his 
own learning. Special projects such as art exhibits are arranged to make 
the children feel talented and special. 

As their first involvement, parents are required to schedule e confer- 
ence time \ ' :h the teachr:; and aide before classes begin. This Orientation 
Conference is an Informal introduction to the child's program (gosls, 
policies, procedures) and to the opportunities for parent participation. 
The conference serves to initiate a parent /teacher partnership through the 
discussion of each party's goals and expectations for the child. " 
conference also elicits important information from the mothers ^ their 
child and their own attitudes. From their answers on the Pareiii ,^.nta- 
tion Survey, information is obtained on mothe-:cj' prefers? noes for. u ..dcussicn 
topics at the workshops. Parents are then £i:i?ied to schednla a day during 
the week before the formal program begins to sf-ind .tias helping their child 
become familiar with the new classroom environment, its schedule, and the 
other children. 

Parents are encouraged to ccatinue classroom partlcipatloa whenever 
possible and to contribute to a Parent Comer containing ipfornatlcr. on 
child development and events and happenings. Pariats are aisc f?at::ar«ged 
to contribute to Parent News , the monthly newsletter. 

Monthly parent-teacher workshops are held — each month with ^ differ- 
ent theme. The themes. are partially based on P?lt ats' 3uggr&tioT.s iiJ, the 
surveys; the content is not predetermined for ea'*h set of x^weots. The 
workshops apparently emphasize parent education in child development and 
learning and parent training in teaching skills to be applieci at h; jie and 
school. Examples of workshops topics are "mai d.ug: lef^n -ag tcys" ar^d "vays 
of helping and observing in the classroom." T«ie wor>:shopG arf^ also used 
for more socially-oriented activities such as dinners, etc. Tlie descrip- 
tions emphasize the sharing approach in the workthopsi. Parents, teachers, 
and aides share their ideas in discussions that follow teacher demonstra- 
tions, slides, movies, etc. 

The Toy-Book Lending Library in each classroom Is the m:lt^ vehicle 
for encouraging home learning activities. Each hc^e receives h list of 
thr nvailable materials aud a guide describing ways to use tt:r toys in 
the home to stimulate perceptual, psychomotor and verbal skills. Parents 
are encouraged to use the - ^ to dvivelop their child's creativity and 
problem-solving and a posi; » a attitude toward learning. Verbal inter- 
action is stressed in one ot the parent workshops. Slides are shown of 
parents using the toys ii« appropriate ways* In coordination with the 
early workshops which emphasize parents as teachers, community aides 
distribute a Learning Kit to each :tiother. The kit includes art materials 
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' ^ u \. A^r '« t-hP Home written by a former Early Push parent. The 
Slerrcf;.T^»e=^ilS-s:^SMan8'h» th. ^'.t can be u..d to enc.ur- 

age the child's development. 

Midyear progress conferences are -^hedBL.d betweon indivi^^^^^ 
>and tScLrs ?o discuss the child's progress^ at ^. ^J^^f ' ^^e^^^^ 

4ti Tiinp o^' each year to discuss the cnild s progret»& 
^nf Sfpro ra^' ef?ec??ven;sr^^^ suggestions are.offered 

^ activities for expanding leami. g over the suiter. 

A Parent Council has been organized. About five parents fror each 

displays on the important role of parents, etc. 
Distinctive Charac:.eristics__ 



The importance of parental involvement In Project ^tl^l'^llXlt 
J fna the oroiect^s development. In the project 

3 Te rudr^'f cSrs« and the parents' progran. .oen.ed to 
i: fo^lde;ed'':,Sny Important and^to receive : ; 

gram efforts. Project Early Push """^J^r^j^J^'S afford taJivld- 
whlch affect different aspects of P^""" Is „„st ap- 

„al parents a chance "Lf bi^" =i= ^^^^ 

raS«:"actLl h:;e Sfng Lhavlors wlth.helr =Hlld.^ Ho^ ties 
are strongly encouraged and materials at -r-ldan. e are »■ ^ 
?Je ac,„lil?lon of specific teaching t^^^^^ 

rpC^ntL n'ofthrsu g'eftractlvltles ^f-^-" 

Although there Is Increasing attention to home teaclng, the 

school. ^"^^^^^J''°;„p3r3tion, communicatioii between the home and school, 
are encouraged to think or cnemsej.v- ^ n^of^ram All parents help 

Kj-- jsrtrpicf IS ^f^^^,:^^. L 

the workshops, parents help plan home activities. The i'aren 
a voice in program policy. 

Hypo^ ^eses 

Children in Project -^/J^ -^^LrgSn: T.i^'TJT' 

iSr^SrL^ul^^ ^ISi^t^rofTa^en? participation are predicted to 
be related to a child's performance. 
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Results 



Two years of results are presented — 1969 at the beginning of pro- 
gram operation, and 1972-73. 

In the earlier evaluation, 48 boys and 48 girls were selected randomly 
for testing from over 600 enrolled. No control group was maintained. 
Over seven chronological months from pre- to post-testing, the program 
children gained an average of eleven months in mental age, or 10 IQ points, 
on the PPVT. This gain was significant. At pre-tescing on the PPVT, the 
children's mental age was one year below their chronological age. At post- 
testing, this deficit had narrowed to eight months. 

The p.^ rents of these children were divided into those with active ver- 
sus inactive involvement. "Active" was defined as having attended. at least 
three parent meetings and making at least five classroom visits; "inactive" 
was defined as having attended no parent meetings and having made two or 
fewer classroom visits. It was found that children of active parents gained 
more, on the average, than those of inactive parents. (No significance tests 
of this ^rend were mentioned.) 

There was anecdotal support from parents for the program's success, and 
parent attendance figures suggested that interest was high. From 85 to 95 
percent of the parents made contact, and 75 percent attended parent meet- 
ings. 

For the 1972-73 evaluation, a random sample of 15 percent was selected 
from children enrolled in Project Early Push. The children were drawn 
from different classrooms, but they were exposed to the same curriculum ana 
their parents were offered participation in similar parent activitif • 

On the ITPA, statistically significant gains occurred on the vxb-/:. 
subtests and on the auditory subtest , (three out of the five subtests j . 
three out Jr areas in which the children scored below agr loraa et pre- 

testing, the children moved to their expected norms during the trf^etniei t 
period. Thus, in the children's deficit areas, they made greater than nor- 
mal gains. 

The *ioehm Readiness test was used to assess children's readiness skills 
for kind gar ten and i-rimary grades. Early Push children were compared with 
a norm group. The Early Push children scored higher than norm children on 
five cut of the 40+ items. 

On the basis of a screening test (which the program sponsors felt should 
be viewed with caution), it was concluded that the program had been success- 
ful in licimulating the children's progress in level of representation- 
Ninety percent of the children had progressed beyond their pre^-test level 
of concrete thinking. 

A number of variables in parent participation correlated significantly 
with children's performance. Children's gains on various ITFA subtests 
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correlated with these parent behaviors: toys borrowed, parent classroom 
participation, parent/teacher conferences , and Parent Council attendance. 
All types of parent activities were associated, with the children s gains, 
"borrowing of books and toys" reflected the most consistent correlations. 

Many informal and non-quantitative measures were considered to be in- 
dications of program success. There was an increase in the number of 
articles written by parents in the newsletter, increased parent participa- 
tion in the P.T.A. and other community programs, and ^^^^l^^^^^"^ J"^^ 
total number of parents particlpating-from 81 percent in 1966-67 to 100 
percent in 1971-72. The parents seemed to be highly enthusiastic about 
the program and convinced of its benefits to them and their child. 

The evaluation indicated that Project Early Push was improving the 
children's cognitive development and school readiness. The gains were 
consistently obtained across the years. Program sponsors mentioned the 
difficulties in obtaining measures of the effect of a program which is 
implemented in over twenty schools which differ In staff talents, etc. ^ 
Other measures might have added valuable information about the program s 
effect. For example, measures of parent teaching behavior, amount of 
parent/child inUerac tion, or parent attitudes such as feeling of power 
might show what kinds of changes are being effected in the parents. No 
long-term follow-up was mentioned. The increasing emphasis on parents 
potential as teachers might be expected to have a positive effect on 
the children, especially in terms of long-term retention of gain. The 
pattern of correlations suggested that high parent participation was 
associated with higbar gains for the children and that the participation 
in the lending library was most consistently significar.tly correlated. 
The library gave parents educational materials to use at home with their 
children, and active parent participation in this activity suggests active 
home teaching efforts. 

Instead of concentrating on pareut training or on any other single 
form of parent irivolveraent , the project uses a range of types of ^ctivi- 
tiec. This mav dissipate the intensity and effectiveness of any one type 
of activity, but it also potentially leads to positive effects on the par- 
ents in a number of areas, such as community involvement, ^^he range of 
activities also offers alternatives to parents who work and cannot get in 
volved in classroom activities. 
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THE PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 



Program Contact: J. J. Waters ^ 
Program Sponsor: Oakland Unified School District 
Oakland, California 

The Oakland Preschool Program is a kindergarten-readiness program 
for disadvantaged children. It began in 1966 and has continued to operate 
since theh. Children attend one of a number of Oakland public schools 
(12 to 18 have been involved) for classroom instruction. The samp-Vj: of 
children who have been in the program is thus quite large. Target chil- 
dren are three- and four-year-olds from economically disadvantaged families. 
Most of the children in the program are black and from fami lies on wel- 
fare. Parents are involved through parent-education meetings, volunteer 
work in the classrooms, and parent /teacher contacts. The program follows 
the September to June school year. 

Prior to 1972, recruitment of the families was carried out by home 
visits to eligible families and by public notice. The Welfare Depart- 
ment also supplied the program with referrals. Since 1972, the Welfare 
Department has assumea total responsibility for recruitment of families. 
At the time children are enrolled in the preschool class, the motl:.^,r 
sigas a written statement that she ir omitted to her own and her child's 
full participation in the program. A variety of procedure.^ are followed 
to assure that the parent adheres to this commitment, but parent parti- 
cipation's not "mandated". No control group was formed through random 
assignment at the time the pro^jram classes were formed. A control group 
was subsequently selected, made up of children attending kindergarten with 
tho program children. 

Program Goals 

For the children: The program is designed to produce an increased 
potential for success in school by improving the cognitive development 
of the children. Progress in language and number skills, physical develop- 
ment, socioemotiunal adjustment, ;::ind communication skills are given as 
educational objectives. 

For the parents: Stated program goals include improved parent/school 
understanding; increased parental interest in their child's education; and 
increased parent undiurstanding of child development. Clearly defined behav- 
ioral objectives for parents were not stated in the reports. 

Assumptions 

The progra;'; Is ,peDsatory education project that assumes that 

the disadvantaged Environment is inadequate for supporting and stimulating 
the development of children in that; ervv.f.ronment . 7 he Preschool Program 
is concerned with the result of thf- ho;r.e deficits — the failure of disad- 
vantaged children to acquire tiie necessary skills for succeeding in 
school. Low-inccme children enter school lacking language, mathematical, 
communication, and social skills. Disadvantaged homes presumably give 
children inadequate stimulation, resulting in lack of interest in learning 
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'and lack of cognitive development. Consequently, the intervention program 
is designed to "enrich" the children's experiences by giving them appro- 
priate stimulation. The learning environment is seen as crucial in the 
children's growth. 

Parental support of education is considered to be important for the 
child's success and for the effectiveness of the educational system. 
Low-income parents are assumed to lack contact with and knowledge about 
their child's education. 

How the Program Works 

The children in the program attend daily preschool classes for half 
davs. The thr oretical basis for the curriculum and the amount of class- 
room structure varies among the sites. Classroom activities employed for 
the development of cognitive skills include manipulative play with 
puzzles, dramatic play, science experiences, reading story books, Ian- 
guage exercises using Language Master materials, and community ^JJl^J^^"?^ ' , _ 
InrLhment of the child's experience is expected to expand '^^^^jhildren s know 
ledge, stimulate their interest and curiosity, and increase their cognitive 
development (especially conceptual and language development) . New experi- 
ences are also intended to improve the children's socio-emotional develop- 



ment. 



The first goal of the Oakland Preschool Program is to improve the 
cognitive development of the children. The second goal is the i^P^°^^^jf 
of parent/school understanding. Parents are involved primarily for theii 
potential as "supporting resources" for the school and their child s 
education Prior to 1974, one teacher was assigned to supervise parent 
e^'atJonal Activities and one teacher was assigned to supervise curriculum 
and staff development activities. All teachers were expected to spend_ ^ 
9-3/4 hours per week planning and Implementing parent education and^TSi- 
volvement activities, including home visits. Community assistants were 
hired to carry out home visits when necessary (although home visits were 
not a regular r art of the parent/schoDl contact). In 1974, budget cuts 
resulted in the assignment of responsibility for supervision^of curriculum 
and parent activities to a single program coordinator. Additionally, 
community assistant services are no longer a program feature. 

The program offers parents four ways of getting Involved, all in- 
tended to'improve home/scLol relations. First, parent, are encouraged 
to bring their child and pick him up at the Center in order to ensure daily 
contact with the teacher. Second, parents are invited to act as a teacher 
aides in their child's classroom two days each month. The teacher pro- 
vides training to parents during meetings and home visits prior to their 
partLipation'in tie classroom. An example of the kind of duties assignea 
lo parents was given in one program report: "Often teacher s aides 
helped pupils' language development by sti^vulating discussion^while^pupil^ 
were engaged in learning experiences." Aides apparently function^ to 
individualize the classroom supervision and to reinforce children s lan- 
guage but are not given much planning responsibility, ^hird, monthly 
Iroup parent meetings are organized. Parents are 8^^^"^"^°^^^^°" ^J?^' 
Ihe program, the functions of -the staff. ^'^heprogrecs of their child 
in the program. Parent education is also otfered on nutrition and 
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chlld development. Resource people speak to the parents; films are pre- 
sented; workshops sessions are held. The meetings combine a lecture 
format with teacher-led parent discussions. Fourth, a parent advisory 
council meets monthly to act as a liaison between the school administra- 
tion and staff of each program site. This council helps formulate 
recommendations for program objectives and ways to involve parents. Ques- 
tionnaire responses (reported in 1972) indicated that there was confusion 
on the part of both teachers and parents about the exact role of the 
parent advisory council. The council did not seem to be a strong component 
of parent involvement. The council was reorganized in 1972 r.? ' - 
greater involvement in activities such as program needs assevt Hoi^ie 
visits are also made by community assistants when parents - to 
participate in the classroom regularly or when children requ. 
forcement of classroom learning experiences because of illness or other 
reasons that prevent them from attending school. 

From 1966-1973, intensive parent involvement was offered to one 
parent from « ch class who was elr^cted "parent leader". These leau^rs 
met monthly In their own parent group specifically designed r.,o develop 
their leadership potential. The parent leaders helped plan parent in- 
volvement activities. 

Distinctive Characteristics i---- 

The program's main activity is a classroom enrichment program. Parent 
participation is secondary. Although many different avenues of participa- 
tion are planned, parent involvement is not >>ighly structured. The parent's 
participation is considered important in building a more supportive learn- 
ing em ^.ronmenf for the child. The main emphasis is on change in parental 
attitudes and knowledge; behavioral changes and home interactions are not 
targets of the parent education. Parents are encouraged as supporters 
rather than change agents. The classroom teachers are the mairi agents of 
intervention in the child's development. Correspondingly, the family's 
contact with the school generally takes place at the school ;tself. Par- 
ents function as aides to the experts and as students. 

Hypotheses 

Children involved in the program are expected to show significant 
gains in performance on standardized intelligence tests at the end of 
intervention and to perform significantly better than control children. 

Results 

Child measures: In the 1967 evaluation of the Oakland Preschool Pro- 
gram, three groups of children were compared. The groups were El, 30 pu- 
pils who had had three semesters of the program; E2, 31 pupils who had re- 
ceived two semesters of the program; E3, 31 different pupils with two se-- 
masters of the program and a different schedule of post-testing from E2. 
A control group of 81 children was made up of the children who had not at- 
tended preschool but were in the same kindergarten classes as the program 
children. The experimental children who were tested were selected ran- 
.>onilv from the pool of children in all the Oakland Preschool classes. The 
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control children were apparently randomly selected from the kindergarten 
classes. The control children were from low- income families and lived in 
the same neighborhoods as the experimental children. 

The main instrument used in evaluating program impact on the chil- 
dren was the Pictorial Test of Intelligence. The control group mean 
score was 82.9 points (tested in fall of kindergarten). The children with 
three semesters of the preschool program had an average score of 92;4 
points when post-^tested in fall of their kindergarten year, after a summer 
vacation. They had made a significant gain of 7 points over their pre- 
test scores three semesters earlier and scored about 9 points higher than 
the control group. The children with two semesters of preschool experi- 
ence were divided into two groups: El group was post-tested:^ in June, at 
the end of the program (E2) and E2 group was post-tested in fall, after 
summer vacation (E3) . El, tested before summer vacation, had a mean 
score of 93.4 points. They made a significant pre-post gain of 13.4 points 
and scored about 10 points higher than the control group. E2 had a mean 
Hcore of 90 points. Their pre-post gain was 5 points, which was also 
significant. All three treatment groups had post-test mean scores signi- 
ficantly greater tb^n the control group mean score. With no pre-testing. 
of the control group, we do not have a measure of the gains attributable 
to maturation, independent of the intervention. 

The preschool program had a beneficial effect on IQ perforraance. The 
group with the highest post-test score, E2, had had two semesters of the 
program. The superiority of E2 over El with three semesters, suggested 
that the effects of the program did not continue to increase with more 
of the intervention. The superiority more likely was due to the testing 
schedule. E2 children were tested immediately at the end of the program, 
while El was tested after a summer^ vacation. The comparison between E2 
and E3 also suggested that the effects of the program began to diminish 
rapidly after Che intervention ended. 

In a later. evaluation report, the Caldwell Preschool Inventory was 
used for assessing the impact of the program. In the 1971-72 program, 
87 children were given the Inventory during their second and eighth months 
in tiie program. This group showed significant gains, moving from the 
62nd to the 91st percentile on mean score. When compared with a norm 
population (1,500 Head Start children across the country), the Oakland 
program children at the median were 9 percentile points above the norm 
at pre-testing. At post-test, the Oakland children were 41 percentile 
points i^hove the norm. While the norm children made no change over sxx 
months, Oakland preschool children in every quartile gained at least 12 
points. 



Teacher ratings on children's behavior changes in the classrooms 
showed statistically significant positive shifts for the treatment group 
on all items. Examples of items on the tests were Coiiimunicating Need 
for Help, Verbalizing Requests Meaningfully, and Understanding Simple 
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Stories. This measure, however, is subject to the possible bias involved 
in having program teachers rate their own^children. 

The long-term effect of the Preschool Program is currently being 
assessed as part of a state-^wide evaluation. The 1972-73 School District 
Follow Through Program Study indicates that experience in the Oakland 
Preschool Program increased children's growth in the Follow Through Pro- 
grain« Kia^^ergarten children with preschool experience achieved signifi- 
canciy higher mean TOBE mathematics and language scores than children with 
only Follow Through or Preschool Program experience. Additionally, first 
grade Follow Through children who received one year of preschool experi-- 
ence achieved significantly higher mean Cooperative Primary reading and 
mathematics scores than were received by children with lesser amounts of 
such experiences . 

Parent measures: Parents were asked to fill out questionnaires, and 
they were also interviewed. Data were collected each year for a random 
sample of parents. Eighty-six percent response from the parents 
permitted generalizations of results from the questionnaires and inter- 
views. The responses from these were extremely favorable, and the level 
of parent participation in the various activities was high. It would 
be interesting to know whether there were performance differences between 
children whose parents were parent leaders (the greatest amount of parent 
involvement) and those whose parents were not, in order to assess the 
immediate cognitive effect of having a parent involved in school in these 
ways. 

In 1967-68, a "Parent Contact Study" was undertaken to determine whether 
there was a relationship between the frequency of parent contacts, the 
length of time in the program, and parents* evaluative opinion on the pro- 
gram activities. Teachers* monthly reports of parent involvement were 
the source of the data. Parents were divided into Low versus High Con- 
tact groups and two versus three semesters with the program. Interviews 
were done with the four resulting treatment groups. The interviews in- 
dicated that more than 60 percent of ^11 staff contacts experienced by 
Low Contact parents were with the nurse, while more than 70 percent of 
the High Contacts were with the preschool teacher. For all groups of 
parents, a high percentage of their teacher contact was the result of 
parent classroom participation. There v/ere nr.* data taken on the relation- 
ship between the children's achievement and their mothers* level and type 
of school contact. 

Ninety-four percent of all parents felt that the program had given 
their child a better chance to succeed. There were only minimal differences 
among the responses in quality of quantity of evaluative opinion bf^tvren 
the two- and three-semester parents and the High and Low Contact parents. 

The evaluation design and choice of treatment groups to be compared 
v-ere selected to evaluate the effects of a) time in the program? and 
b) maintenance of program effects in kindergarten. Only a global ccrap::rl • 



•'-From personal communication with the program contact person. 
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son was made between the program children who received the enrichment^ 
experiences and whose parents participated in any number of the parent 
SJolvement activities, and the control children who had >ad heterogeneous 
experiences (excluding formal schooling) previous to kindergarten. Only 
one kind of experimental group was considered, that which received all of 
the program components. This excluded questions about the importance of 
each of the factors separately. 

The Oakland Preschool Program produced immediate cognitive gains 
for -he children. Its long-term impact is still being evaluated. The 
data suggested that children did not maintain their gains in IQ^perfor- 
mance over the summer vacation, but there was some indication that the ^ 
-proc^ram increased the children's potential for success in later learning 
situations. The parent activities were favorably viewed by^the^parents. 
participation might have effected, changes in attitude or life style. ^al- 
though no statistical analysis was undertaken. It is "f, 
form of parent involvement in this program may have contributed to the 
children's immediate gains. : 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF PARENT TRAINING PROGRAMS 



The evaluations of programs selected for review In this report were 
for the most part internal assessments^-rthat is, they we're planned and 
conducted by the staff of the programs themselves. This summary is an 
attempt to present the findings of each of these evaluations at more or 
less face value but at the same time to comment on features of the design 
or procedures which may lead the reader to draw his or her own conclusions 
about the validity and generalizability of the findings. Evaluation is a 
type of semi-research, an attempt to discover in a systematic fashion what 
relationships, if any, existed between the program inputs and subsequent 
outcomes in behavior of children or their parents. The initial purpose 
of these programs, however, was not to do research so much as it was to 
infiuisnce the developmental resources of the children and parents involved. ^ 
In some itsStances, the rigor of the evaluation design was consciously sacri- 
fice^ d for the good of the overall program or fr om res p ect for the r ights 

and f'^^^iings of the people involved. We would probably agree with such 
and have taken a similar approach. In examining the data that 
0t\:U^r;'. i.ons produce, however, one must also note the circumstances that 
m.t^jht ^significantly diminish the usefulness of the results obtained. In 
ahcrti we take the position that the results are to be taken seriously, 
h\it iiJ^terpreted in light of the methodological compromises that may have 
been necessary. 

The fact that these were self-evaluations is of interest on both 
<:ommon-sense grounds and from evidence of „xperimental effects (Rosenthal, 
1966). While the consistency of the findings seems impressive, in a sense 
the jury will be out until external evaluations corroborate the profile of 
results. 

Overall Effects of the Programs on the Children 

Intervention education, especially with young children, has established 
a reputation for producing immediate effects which fade out by. the time of 
follow-up testing (Wolf & Stein, 1967; Campbell & Frey, 1970; White et al., 
1973). It has been relatively easy to show initial or short term gains in 
"cognitive" areas of language development, concept development, problem , ■ 
solving, pre-math skills, and other behavior relevant to school performance; 
social or affective aspects of behavior have not usually displayed compar- 
able gains (Cicirelli, 1969; Whits etal., .1973). There are some excep- 
tions to this general pattern (see Bronf enbrenner, 1974; Stallings & 
Kaskowitz, 1974), but the trend is familiar. It is worthwhile, then, to 
indicate the areas in which the results of evaluation are to be reported 
here and the conditions which may mitigate the impressiveness of the results. 

The staff of the programs described in this report used both ad hoc 
and normed standardised assessment instruments to examine the impact of 
their curricular efforts^ There are obviously sound arguments for the 
use of specially developed tests and for criterion-referenced devices; 
these measures serve special purposes for the program staff. To facilitate 
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cross-program comparisons, even in the low-key way attempted here and to 
make it possible for readers to interpret for themselves the meaningful- 
uess of the results, this summary relies for the most part on the instru- 
ments which .are more widely known and for which some standardized informa- 
tion is available. We recognize, of course, that the norming procedures 
fo?. many "standardized" tests may be faulty, especially with regard to the 
inclusion of low-income and minority children, and data from the tests 
must be interpreted or accepted with caution. 

The evaluation carried out^ by local staff members often covered areas 
other than the familiar cognitive performance measures. This review, how- 
ever, is primarily limited to the cognitive areas. The rationale for this 
decision Is that the assessment measures in non-cognitive areas are of 
dubious reliability and difficult to compare from one program to another. 
Comparability of the behavior measured, disregarding the variety in measur- 
ing instruments, was so limited that it was not worthwhile to attempt to 
summarize these results. 

In evaluating parent training programs, the feature which contributes 
more credibility than any other is the timing and nature of the outcome 
measures. Two types of measures are accepted here for evidence of chil- 
dren's gains — test results and data on school performance. (The measures 
accepted as providing evidence on changes in parent behavior are more 
varied.) All of these measures are subject to the comments and criticisms 
that attend their general use — the need for training testers, the impor- 
tance of having testers of backgrounds similar to those of the children in 
terms of SES, culture and ethnicity, limitations of the areas of behavior 
covered by the instruments, and so on. These are acknowledged in passing, 
but it is not our purpose to discuss them here» 

The essential element of the outcome testing is the degree to which 
it permits conclusions about the persistence of the effects, if any, that 
have been achieved by the program. The evaluations reviewed here are 
grouped in a very crude fashion into two categories — those that assessed 
gains at or before the end of the program (immediate testing) and those 
that carried out additional measurements after the program had ended 
(follow-up testing) . The importance of follow-up testing derives from the 
literature on intervention, some of which suggests that the fading out of 
the effects of the program is common. 

The criteria used in evaluating the effectiveness of the programs 
focus on outcomes assumed to be relevant to school performance, since in- 
creased school performance is the ultimate concern of these intervention 
efforts. The criteria are: 

Are there immediate advantages on intelligence tests for program 
children compared with control (non-program) children? 

Are there long-term advantages on intelligence or achievement 

tests for program children compared with control children? 

Do indicators of performance in school show an advantage for 
program children compared with control children? 
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The summaries of the evaluation results are grouped by (a) immediate out- 
comes in children's performance; (b) long-term advantages shown by follow- 
up testing; (c) level of school performance, including both academic and 
social areas. 

Immediate Outcomes on Intelligence Tests 

Of the 29 programs included in the program summaries, all but three^ 
compared the pre- and post-test performance of program children or program 
and control children on standardized intelligence tests. Of these 26 pro- 
grams, 23 produced either significant differences between program and con- 
trol children or significant gains for program children by the immediate 
end of the intervention (see Figure 1) Thus, programs that train parents 
as teachers of their own children are successful in producing significant 
immediate advantages for pro^iram children. (In addition, the programs 
that used either nonstandardized measures or measures other than standard- 
ized intelligence tests reported significant advantages for program chil- 
dren at the end of the intervention.) 

It is possible that the immediate effect of these programs is due to 
factors not related to the specific treatments. All of the programs pro- 
vided a type of social reinforcement in the form of increased attention 
paid hy the program staff to the families involved. All of the programs 
wore experimental and new, probably with an enthusiastic committed staff, 
new equipment, funds, and other signs of a new and promising venture. Some 
of these may create a Hawthorne effect,?- in the program staff if not in the 
families s which may be an effective common feature in the programs. The 
potential effects of nonexperimental factors, such as social reinforcement 
from the staff and from school personnel, are confounded with the treatment 
effects in most of the evaluation designs. The two-group, experimental vs. 
control design, does not usually separate the two types of effects. The 
effects of the programs may accrue from these nonexperimental factors. 

Long-Term Outcomes 

Of the 26 programs using standard measures, follc3w-up testing was part 
of the evaluation plan of nine, and four additional programs indicate their 
intention to carry out follow-uD testing in the future. As used here. 



In the Parent-Child Course, no control group was formed. The sponsors did 
not want to operate their program in an experimental mode, i.e., using com- 
munity participants as "subjects" and forming a control group receiving no 
treatment. The Structured Language Program compared program a:?d control 
children but did not use a standardized intelligence test. The available 
rpoorts on the Teaching Parents Teaching program did not include data on 
children's performance. 

^The Hawthorne effect is "an increase in motivation deriving apparently 
from an increase in a group's morale because the group perceives itself as 
receiving special treatment" (Good's Dictionary of Education , 1973). 
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PIGURE 1 

IMMEDIATE GAINS ON STANDARDIZED INTELLIGENCE TESTS 



MOTHER-CHILD HOME PROGRAM (1971)^ 
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(Yeare I and 


II) 


E2 


(I and short 


II 


E3 


<I and short II-VISM) 
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(II only) 




E5 


(I only) 
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(2-yr-olds) 
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(3-yr-olds) 




04 


(4-yr-oIds) 
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£2 (l-.yr-olds) 
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E2»l(2-yr-olds) 
C 



FIRST (XNERATION MOTHER STUDY 
E 
C 



SECOND GENERATION MOTHER STUDY 
Group 1 

Group 2 (Mir I) 
Group 3 (MIT II) 
Comparison Group 



INTRA-FAMILY DIFFUSION EITECTS 
Maximum Impact Group 
Curriculum Group 
Home Visitor I Group 
Home Visitor II Group 
Comparison 
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E 
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Control ' 
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no 
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program group 
control group ; 



=» only post-test score available 
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2 
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4 
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Stanford-Binet 
Bayley MDI 

Bayley MDI pre-test; Stanford-Binet post-test 
WPPSI 

ITPA (reported only when 1,2, or 3 is \inavailable) 
PPVT (reported only when 1,2, or 3 is unavailable ) 

Pictorial Test of Intelligence (reported only when 1,2, or 3 is unavailable) 
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E/E/E 
E/E/C 
C/E/E 
E/C/E 
E/C/C 
C/E/C 
C/C/E 
Controls 



THREE HOME VISITING STRATEGIES^ 
Tl (Mother-involved: cognitive) 
T2 (Child-centeredicognitive) 
T3 (Mo t he r - Invo lved:s*^otor) 
T4 
T5 



BIRMINGHAM PCDC^ 
E 
C 



NEW ORLEANS PCDC^ 
Center 
.." Serial Control 



MOTHERS TRAINING PROGRAM (TEST 2) 
E 
C 



HOPE PROGRAM^ 

Pendleton Demonstration Site 
Kanawha Demonstration Site 
DILENOWISCO Demonstration Site 
Comparison 



KAfU^Y TRAINING PROJECT^ 
Tl 
T?. 
T3 
T4 



SKIP^ 
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II 

III (kind, only) 
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YPSILANTI PERRY PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 
E 
C 



YPSIIANTI CURRICULUM 0EMO, PROJECT^ 
WAVE 6 

Cognitive 

Language 

Unit -based 
WAVE 7 
' Cognitive 

Language 

Unit-based 

YPSILANTI EARLY EDUCATION PROGRAM^ 
YEAR 1 
Activity 
Discussion 
Control 

Parents unavailible 
Parents refused to join 
YEAR 2 
Group I 
Group II 

Group III (no parent part.) 

HAWAII PR0GRAI4 1 11^ 

Language/Motivation 
Par en ts /Mo t i va t io n 
Quantitative/Motivation 
Motivation 
Parents/Quantitative 
Language/Quantitative 
Quantitative 
Combined 



LEARNIUJG TO LEARN PROGRAM^ 
E 
C 




EKLC 
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PARENTS ARE TEACHERS TOO PROGRAM^ 
^ Tl (Developmental Treatment) 
T2 {Structured Treatment) 
T3 (Placebo) 
T4 (Pure Control) 



PROJECT EARLY PUSH (1969)^ 
E 



OAKLAND PRESCHOOL PROGRAM^ 
El 
E2 
E3 

Comparison 



80 



90 



100 



80 



90 



100 



The following programs are not included in Figure 2 to^ of two reasons: 

(1) Prograns which reported post-test scores onl/ 
Hawaii Program I 

HOPE Program (field testing) 
Infant Intervention Study 
Mothers Training Program (ist test) 
PATTP (2nd field test) 

(2) Programs which did not report standardized j.nt ^^ce test Scores 
Parent /Child Course 

Spanish Dame Bilingual School 
Structured Language Program 
Teaching Parents Teaching Program 
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"follow-up testing" refers to assessment after the program intervention 
has ended. Time lapses before (or between) follow-up testing sessions for 
the programs included in this summary range from three months to five years. 
The meaning of a three-month follow-up as evidence of permanent changes is 
different in some ways from a five-year follow-up. In summarizing lon^- 
term results, then, the programs are grouped roughly into intermediate and 
long-range categories, according to the time Intervals between the end of 
the program and the first follow-up testing. Figure 2 represents the 
pattern of follow-up testing by the nine programs in the long-term category. 

Long-term results in children's performance are especially important 
as sources of evidence for evaluating programs that propose to change the 
behavior of parents. One of the central arguments for parent training is 
that changes in parent behavior will offer continuing support for the 
child*? development and will be applied to subsequent children, i* any- 
These changes give parent training programs a potentially larger auc. Lence 
than do any programs of intervention directed only at children themselves. 
The test of the effectiveness of parent training programs will be even ^ 
more convincing when it includes evidence of long-term changes in parents 
behavior toward young children. 

from standardized intelligen ce test performance; The nine 
programs listed in Figure 2 carried out follow-up testing of children s 
intellectual performar-e. Figure 3 shows the results obtained by these 
programs on IQ tests (usually the Stanford-Binet) . Seven of the nine 
programs reported positive or significant differences favoring the program 
children in follow-up testing over varying lengths of time. 

Two of the programs carried out follow-up testing four or more years 
after the intervention ended: the Ypsilanti ^/"f h?°^,^^°?"?3^^„ 
(Weikart) and the Early Training Project (Gray). In the Ypsilanti Perry 
Preschool Program, children were tested several times up to the end ot 
their third grade year, by which time they had been out of the program for 
four years. In third grade, there were no longer significant differences 
between program and control children in average IQ score, although there 
had been significant differences in testing previous to ^hat^point. Xhll 
dren in the Early Training Project were followed-up through fourth grade, 
five years after intervention had ended. There was a small but signifi- 
cant difference between program and control children at the -"d°f fourth 
grade. In both of these programs, the between-group differences which 
were significant at the immediate end of intervention began to decline 
after the intervention ended. 

Three programs carried out follow-up testing two or three years after 
the e^ of intervention: (1) Children from the ECSWEP Gordon have been 
followed through first grade, three years after teririnating their partici 
nation in the program. At that time, they were still significantly supe 
Sor ?n average IQ to the control children, and the between-group ff^^""^^ 
haSremained at about the same magnitude. Children who ^ad participated for 
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FIGURE 2 

TIMING OF FOLLCT^-UP TESTING FOR PROGRAMS THAT CARRIED Ot3T TESTING 



Oakland Preschool Program 



0/X 



Ypsilanti Early Education Program 
(Kingston & Radin^ 

Ypsilanti-Carnegie Infant Education Project 
(Weikart) 

Birmingham Parent Child Development Center 
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Learning to Learn Program 
(Sprigle'i 

Mother-Child Home Program 
(Levenstein) 

Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Program 
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Early Training Project 
(Gray & Klaus) 
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0 = end of program 
X = follow-up testing 
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n cURE 3 

CHANGES IN INTELLIGENCE TEST iSCORES' IN FOLLOM-UP TESTING 
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follow-up testing up to one year after program end 
follow-up testing up to two years after program end 
follow-up testing up to three years after program end 
follow-up testing up to four or five years after program end 



control groups 
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BIRMINGHAM PCDC^ 
E 
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YPSIuAKtx riARLY EDUCATION PRQQRAM'^ 
Group I 
Group , II 

Group III (no parent part.) 
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LEARNING TO LEARN PROGRAM^ 
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OAKLAND PRESCHOOL PROGRAM^ 
E2 vs. E3 
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See Appendix for discussion of possible regression effects. 
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first grade. Children who received the full two years of home visits have 
maintained nearly 100% of the gains shorn in immediate testing. The dif- 
ference in average IQ between the program and control children remained 
significant and similar in magnitude to the difference at the end of the 
intervention. (3) Two years after their program participation ended, 
children in the Learning to Learn Progran (Sprigle) were in third grade. 
During the two years after the program, the difference in average IQ for 
program and control children remained large and significant. Both groups, 
however, declined slightly but consistently in IQ through second and third 
grades . 

Three programs obtained follow-up data on children one year after the 
prog',ram intervention ended. (1) In the Ypsilanti-Carnegie Infant Educa- 
tion Project (Weikart) , follow-up after one year showed no significant 
differences between program and control children. Program children had a 
higher"^ average score, however, and both groups scored above the national 
average. (2) One year after the Ypsilanti Early Education Program (Radin) 
intervention had ended, the children who received the preschool classes and 
whose parents participated in classes and home visits continued to gain (on , 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test — PPVT) and were superior to children ^ 
who had received preschool classes only. (This same trend was not confirmed 
on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children.) (3) The ; Birmingham Par- 
ent Child Development Center obtained test scores from four-year-old chil- 
dren who had been in the program for one year only and for whom one year 
had elapsed since the end of the intervention. Program children had a sig- 
nificantly higher average IQ score, and the between-group difference in IQ 
appeared to be increasing with time: that is, program chilriren were in- 
creasing in average IQ score, while control children were decreasing. 

The Oakland Preschool Program obtained data on children's IQ scores 
either immediately after the intervention ended in June or in the fall, 
three months later. The groups of children tested at the two times differed 
in level of gain. The children tested in the fall did not have the same d- 
vantage over the control children, which suggested that the effect of the 
program began to diminish immediately after the intervention ended. 

It was earlier concluded that the parent training programs as a group 
gave children an immediate advantage over control children in average ICJ, 
score. In the programs that carried out follow-up testing, it was shown 
that the advantage was sustained into grad^school. In about one-half of 
the programs that assessed long-term perf onnance, however, the intervention 
did not prevent the children from gradually decreasing in IQ score from a 
high score at the immediate end of the intervention toward their pre-test 
mean. Both program and control children declined' in score, but program 
children usually continued to score consistently higher. This decline did 
not always occur—the Mother-Child Home P* -gram (MCHP) and the ECSTPEP were 
exceptions. These programs have followed children for two and three 
years, respectively; the decline in IQ often is fcund four or more years 
after intervention ends, at the time children are in the third and fourth 
grade (for example, in the Early Training Project and the Ypsilanti 
Perry Preschool Program). This obviously indicates the Importance of 
follow-up testing beyond the children's first contact with grade school. 
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Long-term evaluation of the MCHP and other programs is planned to go beyond 
first grade. The data from these evaluations will be valuable in understand- 
ing the effectiveness of parent training programs in producing lasting ef- 
fects on children. 

The follow-up data suggest that preschool programs which train parents 
as teachers of their own children may be more successful in producing last- 
ing effects on children than preschool intervention programs without parent 
participation. There are two studies that offer further data supporting a 
hypothesis that parent training Is related to long-term effectiveness. 

In one study (Schaefer, 1969, 1972), it was found that when low-income 
children were intensively tutored by trained tutors instead of by mothers, 
there were immediate but not long-term effects on the children's IQ scores. 
The tutor/child interaction in this program was quite similar to the mother/ 
child interaction encouraged in parent-participation programs like the HCHP. 
That is, the children's intellectual development was stimulated through ver- 
bal interaction based around toys and games. The experience of the children 
in the tutoring project and in programs like the MCHP is similar, but the 
experience of their parents is quite dissimilar. Parents were not involved 
at all in the tutoring program since the trained tutors did all the inter- 
acting. The fr'-.t that the tutoring did not produce any lasting effect on 
the children, whi?e the mother/child interaction of the MCHP did, has been 
interpreted (Bronf enbrenner , 1974) as showing that parent participation is 
a crucial factor in the maintenance of long-term effects. 

The second st.'dy that supports the hypothesis is the SKIP study (see 
p. 111). As a part of the data analysis in SKIP, children were grouped 
according to whether or not their previous preschool experience had included 
parent involvement. The children whose parents had participated in their 
preschool program made the largest gains ia the subsequent SKIP program. 
Parent involvement seemed to be a factor in the children's continuing aca- 
demic superiority. 

Results from achievement test performance ; Three programs assessed 
the achievement of program children by looking at classroom grades or per- 
formance on standardized achievement tests. These Were the Ypsilanti 
Perry Preschool Program, the Learning to Learn Program, and the Early Train- 
ing Project. All three showed positive results. 

The Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Program reported data on achievement 
test scores for children through the fourth grade. On the California 
Achievement Test (CAT), program children scored higher than* control chil- 
dren at each yearns post-testing, although the difference was significant 
only through third grade. In third grade, none of the control children 
scored above the 50th percentile on the test, while half the program chil- 
dren did. Also, 72% of the program children were at their expected grade 
level by third grade, compared with only 60% of control children. Sub- 
stantially more control children had been assigned to special remedial 
classes. At the same time, the scores on standardized IQ tests in third 
grade did not show a significant difference favoring program children. In 
the Early Training Project, program children significantly outscored con- 
trol children on a standardized achievement test through second grade. By 
fourth grade, the difference remained but it was no longer significant. 
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School grades of children from the Learning to Learn program were com- 
pared with the grades of control children. At the end of third grade, 92% 
of the program children were receiving passing grades while only 60% of 
control children were. Twenty-six percent of program children were at or 
above their expected grade level, compared with 8% for the control group. 
Only .1% of the program children had fallen more than a year and one-half 
below grade level, but 32% of control children had. Program children 
were consistently superior to control children in grades received in read- 
ing, arithmetic, and language ability. On achievement tests in reading, 
arithmetic, and language, more than half the program children scored at or 
above their expected level; less than 20% of control children did comparably. 

Not many of the 29 programs looked for long-term differences in aca- 
demic achievement, but those that did, found them. The differences that 
consistently showed up were strong evidence for the value of the programs 
in helping low-income children keep up in school and out of special classes. 
There is an advantage in follow-up evidence on school performance, since 
school achievement was a crucial initial point of concern for these programs. 
The Pact that all the programs reported positive results for at least two 
years of follow-up suggests that programs with this kind of parent involve- 
ment are effective. The data from the Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Program ; 
suggest that failure to find significant differences in follow-up 10 test- 
ing does not preclude the possibility that program children have a meaning- 
ful advantage over control children on other measures of school performance. 

Results from measures of school behavior ; Three programs looked at 
teachers' assessment of children's classroom behavior. All three programs 
reported that children who had received preschool intervention had an ad- 
vantage over the non-program children. For the children from the Ypsilanti 
Perry Preschool Program, socioemotional ratings by grade school teachers 
significantly favored program children in first and second grade. By third 
grade, the program children were rated higher but not si.gnif icantly so. 
Children from the Mother-Child Home Program at each age of follow-up test- 
ing were given above-average ratings by teachers on their school psychosocial 
behavior. Ratings for program children wore consistently higher than those 
for control children. In the Learning to Learn program, - teacher ratings 
di55tinctly favored the program children: 70% of program children compared 
with 53% of control children were rated as having an appropriate self-con- 
cept. On ratings of achievement motivation, all program children were 
scored above the minimum level considered necessary for school success while 
only 8% of the control children received at least the minimum rating. 

Conclusions 

The question examined was whether this set of programs, as a group, 
is successful in giving children itnmediate and long-term advantages that 
are relevant to school performance. In terms of standr.rdized 10 tests, the 
answer would be yes, although the conclusion must be considered tentative. 
The programs produced immediate advantages for children — either significant 
gains over control children or "protection" against declining 10 scores 
found for control children. In the available follow-up results there was 
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evidence that advantages for program children were maintained for one or 
two years after intervention ended. The results from follow-up testing 
of longer intervals were less conclusive, showing declining IQ scores for 
both program and control children, although program children remained supe- 
rior. The data from IQ tests are less direct than data from measures of ^ 
school performance for assessing the impact of these programs on children's 
success in school. The results from achievement tests, grades, and grade 
placement were highly consistent in significantly favoring children who 
had received intervention. Although it was not of central concern, it 
should be mentioned that the data from teacher ratings of children's so- 
cial adjustment also consistently distinguished betv/een program and control 
children. 

Differential Effects of the Programs on Children's IQ Scores 

In the Introduction, four program features were described: program 
format, content of the parent component, teacher /parent ratio, and structure 
and specificity of the parent component. Each feature was divided into two 
or more levels. In Table 2, every program is listed and assigned to a level 
on each of these four program features which were expected to predict the 
magnitude of a program's effectiveness. These four features will be con- 
sidered individually in the following discussion. For each feature, the 
progrc..ns that share a level are grouped into a set. On each feature, the 
performance of these different sets of programs will be compared, to see 
whether programs at one level of the factor are more effective than programs 
at another level. 

The sets of programs will be compared on two criteria of effectiveness: 
(a) immediate changes and (b) long-term changes in children's IQ scores. IQ 
scores were selected for this comparison because cross-program comparison 
requires comparable measures across programs, and IQ scores are available on 
almost all of the programs. Selecting this criterion is not meant to sug- 
gest that IQ changes are the most significant outcomes of the program; they 
are simply the only measure on which a reasonable number of cross-program 
comparisons can be made. Only children's scores are used because measures 
of parents' verbal and nonverbal behaviors are not available for most of 
the programs and because those that did evaluate parent behavior used dif- 
ferent measures with varying degrees of standardization. 

The many differences that exist among programs make it obvious that 
cross-program comparisons can yield only tentative conclusions. Programs 
differ from one another on characteristics other than those of central con- 
cern, and these extraneous factors may themselves be involved in the impact 
of the programs. On che other hand, it may be assumed that the programs 
a-e treatments in which such factors as staff enthusiasm and commitment, 
level of program planning, and the interest stimulated by a new program are 
shared. Differences that emerge are thus more likely to be related to the 
design of the program. 
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Table 2 

Predictors of Program Effectiveness 



Program Title 



Program 
Format 



Content 
of Parent 
Component 



Teacher/ 

Parent 

Ratio 



Structure 
Specificity 
of Parent 
Component 



Mother-Child Home Program 
(Levenstein) 

Houston Parent^Child 
Development Center 
(Lelar) 



First Generation Mother 
Study (Barbrack) 

Infant irttervention 
Project (Forrester) 

Second Generation 

Mother Study (Barbrack) 

Study of Intrafamily 

Effects (Gilmer & Gray) 

Ypsilanti-Carnegie Infant 
Education Project 
(Lambie, Weikart, Bond) 

Early Child Stimulation 
Through Parent Educa- 
tion Program (Gordon) 

Three Home Visiting 
Strategies (Barbrack) 

Birmingham Parent-Child 
Development Center 
(Lasater, Malone) 

New Orleans Parent-Child 
Development Center 
(Andrews, Bache) 

Parent-Child Course 
(Rayder) 

Mothers Training Program 
(Karnes) 

Home-Oriented Preschool 
Education (Appalachian 
Educational Laboratory) 



Home visits 

Year 1: Home 
visits 

Year 2: Parent 
classes, pre- 
school 

Home visits 

Home visits 

Home visits 

Home visits 



Home visits 



Home visits 



Home visits 



Verbal 



Cognitive 



Preschool classes 
for both mother & 
child together Cognitive 



1-1 



1-1 



Co gni t i ve 1- group 



Cognitive 1 - 1 



Cognitive 1-1 



Cognitive 1-1 



Cognitive 1-1 



Cognitive 1-1 

Sensory- 
motor 1-1 

Cognitive 

Sens-motor 1-1 



1-group 
(1-1)2 



Preschool classes Cognitive 

for both mother & Child Devel. 1-group 



child together or 
home visits 

Parent 
classes 



(1-1) 



Cognitive 1-group 



Parent 
classes 

Home visits 
TV programs 
preschool 



Cognitive 
(Verbal) 



Cognitive 



1-group 
(1-1) 



1-1 



Hi^h/High 

High/Med 

Med /Med 
Med/Med 
Med /Med 
Med/Med 
Med/Med 

Med /Med 

High /Med 
Med/Med 

Med/Med 

Med/Med 

High/High 
High /Med 

Med/Med 
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Table 2 continued 



Program Title 



Program 
Format 



Content Teacher/ 
of Parent Parent 
Component Ratio 



Structure 
Specificity 
of Parent 
Component 



Early Training Project 
(Gray & Klaus) 

Special Kindergarten 
Intervention Program 
(Radin) 

Ypsilanti Perry Preschool 
Program (Weikart) 

Ypsilanti Curriculum 
Demonstration Project 

Spanish Dame Bilingual 
Education Program 
(Micotti) 

Ypsilanti Early Education 
Program (Kingston 
& Radin) 

Hawaii Program I 
(Adkins) 

Hawaii Program II 
(Adkins) 

Hawaii Program III 
(Adkins) 

Learning to Learn Program 
(Sprigle) 

Structured Language Program 
(Mann) 

Teachijig Parents Teaching 
(Champagne & Goldman) 

Parents are Teachers Too 
Program (Boger) 

Project Early Push 
(Downey) 

Oakland Preschool Program 
(Waters) 



Home visits 
^preschool 

Home visits 
preschool 

Home visits 
preschool 

Home visits 
preschool 

Home visits 
preschool with 
parent present 

Home visits 
parent classes 
preschool 

Parent classes 
parent aides 
preschool 

Parent classes 
parent aides 
preschool 

Parent classes 
parent aides 
preschool 

Parent classes 

conferences 

preschool 

Parent classes 
preschool 

Parent classes 
preschool 

Parent classes 
preschool 

Parent classes 
conf . , preschool 

Parent visits 
preschool 



Cognitive 



Cognitive 

Cognitive 
(Verbal) 



1-1 



1 - 1 



1-1 



Cognitive 1-1 



Cognitive 
Verbal 



1-1 



1-1 

Cognitive 1-group 

1-group 
Cognitive (1-1) 

Cognitive 1-group 
Child Devel. (1-1) 

1-group 
Cognitive (1-1) 



Cognitive 
Child Devel. 



Verbal 



Verbal 

1st: Verbal 
2nd: Sensory- 
motor 



1-group 
(1-1) 

1-group 

(1-) 

1-group 
(1-1) 



Cognitive 



1-group 

1-group 
(1-1) 



Child Devel. (1-1) 



Med /Med 

Med /Ned 
Med /Med 
Med /Med 

Med /Med 

Med /Med 

Med/Med 

Med/Med 

Med/Med 

Med/Med 
Med /High 
Med/High 

High/High 
Med/Med 
Low/ Low 



•"■Ratings do not imply exclusive emphasis but rather dominant emphasis 
^"(1-1)" refers to infrequent one-to-one parent /teacher meetings that 
dominant mode in the program. 
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in a program, 
are not the 
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Effects of Program Format 

Is program format (i.e., the amount of emphasis on the parent component) 
related to program effectiveness? Emphasis on the parent component is indi- 
cated by how program efforts are allocated — totally to the parent (home 
visits or parent classes) or divided between parents and children (preschool 
classes for the children and home visits or parent classes for parents). 
The programs are divided into two groups. Thirteen (called Set I) are 
judged to have "high" emphasis on the parent component; 16 (Set II) are 
judged to have "medium" emphasis. 

ITie 13 programs in Set I include nine which relied on home visits for 
their experimental treatment. (This includes Year I in the Houston Parent 
Child Development Center.) Two of the Set I programs offered classes to 
parents only, and two offered classes to parents and children together. The 
16 programs in Set II include seven programs which combined home, visits to 
parent/child pairs with preschool classes for the children and nine programs 
which offered separated classes to parents and to children. (The Ypsilanti 
Early Education Program included various tresitments, some of which fell into 
Set I and some into Set II. The program was counted in Set II. The Houston 
PCDC includes one year of home visits (Set I) and one year of Center classes 
(Set II). Since data were available from the home visits only, the PCDC 
was counted only in Set I.) 

Immediate outcomes : The magnitude of IQ gain made by children at the 
end of each program is shown in Figure 1. The first comparison is between 
the gains made by children in programs with either home visits or parent 
classes- only and gains by children in programs with at least two components 
— a preschool program for the children and home visits or classes for the 
parents. Figure 1 suggests that there is no consistent relationship between 
the magnitude of immediate IQ gain and the program format. 

(1) High emphasis programs: The 10 programs with home visits-only • 
produced immediate gains ranging from 0 to 20 IQ points. Five of them pro- 
duced gains of 9 or more points? th€ other five, all sponsored by DARCEE, 
produced small gains of under 5 IQ points. The one program with parent 
classes-only that used a standardized IQ test was the Mothers Training Pro- 
gram (Karnes). This program produced a gain of around 7 IQ points. The two 
PCDC's with a single class for mothers and children together have reported 
only partial data to date. In the Birmingham PCDC, program children scored 
in the normal IQ range up until age two, while control children fell behind. 
In the New Orleans PCDC, program and control children declined in IQ score 
during their first year in the program. 

(2) Medium emphasis programs: The programs that combined home visits 
with preschoo] classes produced average IQ gains that ranged from 9 to 15 
points. Programs combining parent classes with preschool classes produ^^ed 
gains that were positive but usually under 10 points. The exception was 
the Learning to Learn Program which produced gains of around 15 points. 

Neither the high emphasis nor the medium emphasis programs as a group 
were clearly favored in terms of immediate effectiveness. There did, however, 
appear to be a program feature cutting across our two groups which was 
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related to greater effectiveness. Home visits , either alone or in com- 
bination with preschool classes, was apparently a more effective format 
in producing above-average gains for program children. 

Long-term outcomes ; Nine programs have reported follow-up data on 
children's IQ scores (see Figure 3). Four programs fall in Set I (high 
emphasis). Three of these programs used home visits only — the MCHP, the 
Ypsilanti-Camegie Irfant Education Project, and the ECSTPEP. One program, 
the Birmingham PCDC, offered a single class to mothers and children to- 
gether. Five programs fall in Set II (medium emphasis). Three of these 
combined home visits and preschool classes—The Ypsilanti Perry Preschool 
Program, the Early Training Project, and the Ypsilanti Early Education 
Program. One program had separate classes for parents and children — the 
Learning to Learn Program. The Oakland Preschool Program offered parent/ 
teacher coLc/'i^rences and class visits to parents and preschool classes to 
the children. 

(1) High emphasis programs: All but one of the four programs in Set I 
reported positive follow-up results. The children in the MCHP maintained 
their level of immediate gains two years after intervention, at the end of 
first grade. Children in ECSTPEP also maintained their gains through first 
grade. The Birmingham PCDC reported follow-up data on a small group of 
children who had participated in only a part of the full program. Two 
years after their participation, the program children were continuing to 
gain in IQ while control children were declining. Only in the Ypsilanti 
Infant Education Project was no significant difference found between pro- 
gram and control children one year after their intervention ended. Program 
children did, however, score above control children, and children in both 
groups scored above the national average. 

(2) Medium emphasis programs: Two of the programs combining home 
visits with preschool classes reported significant differences. between pro- 
gram and control children in follow-up testing. Both the Ypsilanti Perry 
Preschool Program and the Early Training Project reported significant dif- 
ferences in third grade IQ scores, although by the end of third grade the 
difference for the Perry Preschool children was no lonj^er significant. In 
both programs, the average IQ score decreased for program and control chil- 
dren after the intervention period. In the Y|:,silanti iSarly Education Pro- 
gram, three treatment groups from one year of the intervention were followed 
into grade school. At the end of kindergarten, two of the three groups 

had continued to make significant gains on the PPVT, These were the groups 
that had had preschool classes and maternal involvement, through home visits 
and parent classes. These two groups also ouEscored the third group that 
had had preschool classes only, with maternal involvement. By the ead of 
third grade, however, there were no lor<ger significant differences between 
the groups. In the Learning to Learn Program, two years after intervention 
ended, the children were in third grade; program children were clearly 
superior in IQ score, although the scores of both program and control groups 
declined after the intervention period. 

The follow-up data on stability of gains suggest that the P^^"^ f^^" 
mat with greater emphasis on parents (Set I) is more effective. .The follow 
up testing for Set I programs, however, is not yet as comprehensive as that 
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for the Set II programs. If advantages for P^^gram children are likely to 
fade in later grade school years, as occxxT^re^ the Set II programs, a 
comparable decline in the results from set I Programs could change this 
conclusion. 

Effects of Content of the Parent Cprn EongS^ 

Is the content of the program component parents related to program 
effectiveness? The parent training compo^^n^^ in different programs em- 
phasized different aspects of parents' beWi^^* Five programs emphasized 
verbal stimulation and language development their parent component: 3 em- 
phasized sensory-motcr stimulation and devel^^P^^:nt ; 22 emphasized parents' 
role in general cognitive stimulation; afi^ ^ ^^Phasize-d parents* knowledge 
of child development principles, either ^lon^ combined with a cognitive • 
emphasis. 

(1) Verbal content: The five progr^J^s ^^^hasizlng verbal stimulation 
are: Structured Language Program (Mann), Te^^^ing Parents Teaching Program 
(Champagne & Goldman), Spanish Dame Bilitigua^-^ehool, MCHP, Parents Are 
Teachers Too Program (first field test; poge^^^* The first three ^id not 
use standardized tests. Each of these tli^ee^^owever, produced significant 
gains in program children on measures of spe<^^^ic curriculum content or on 
measures of language development. The mC^P Parents Are Teachers Too 
Piogram (PATTP) used standardized IQ meae^^e^\ In immediate testing, chil- 
dren in the MCHP made large and signific^^^t ^f^ns of almost 20 IQ points. 
Children in the PATTP made smaller but aJso ^f^Snificant gains, around 5 or 
6 IQ points. Only the MCHP of these five pr^^^^ms reported follow-up data, 
the data were positive: nearly 100% of the l^^ge immediate gains Were main- 
tained for two years after intervention. 

(2) Sensory-motor content: Three pfOgr^^^ emphasized ser-sory-motor 
stimulation and development: ECSTPEP, PA^TP ^^^cond field test), and the 
study of Three Home Visitirig Strategies (Barl?^^ek) . The ECSTPEP produced 
moderate immediate IQ gains of around lO poit^*^^* In follow-up testing, this 
gain was stable, at least through first ^rad^' two years after intervention 
ended. The PATTP (second field test) did not^ ^^oduce an immediate signifi- 
cant advantage for program children when the ^^^ent training was concentrated 
on sensory-motor exercises for parents ati^ ct^^-*^^ren. In Barbrack's study 

of Threo. Home Visiting Strategies, one of th^ Strategies involved training 
mothers to carry out sensory-motor exercises V^th their children. The 
children of these mothers made only slight g^^^s in IQ. (Similarly small 
gains wer.- made by the children whose moC^^t^ ^^re trained in cognitive 
interactions . ) 

(3) Cognitive content: Most of th^ pr^'^^^ms emphasized the parents' 
role in stimulating the cognitive developt^^nt^ their child. These pro- 
grams produced immediate IC} gains ranging; ^tO^ ^ to l5 IQ Points. Six pro- 
grams reported results from follow-up te^tln^ ^5 children, and five of the 
six reported significant differences between Program and control children 
for varying lengths of time after the interv^^^ion ended. Three programs 
reported positive follow-up data for two f^^^r years after intervention: 
Birmingham PCDC, Learning to Learn, and SP^d-^^ Kindergarten Intervention 
Program (SKIP; Kingston & Radin) . Two piTO^r^^^ reported data for four or 
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or five years after intervention: Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Program and 
Early Training Project. The differences between program and control chil- 
dren diminished after these programs ended, alth'^ugh the differences re- 
mained significant for both programs through t'drd grade. 

No one type of content for a parent component—language, sensory-motor, 
cognitive, or' child development principles— had a clear advantage in predict- 
ing magnitude of IQ gain for children iti a program, either immediate or 
long-term. This conclusion was not unexpected, given the conclusions from 
other comparative studies of different contents for both children's and 
parents programs. For instance, in the Ypsilanti Curriculum Demonstration 
Project (see pp. 125-127), it was found that the content of a preschool cur- 
riculum -or children was not a crucial factor in IQ gain, given equivalent 
planning and structure in the different curricula. 

In three other programs, systematic comparisons were made between dif- 
ferent contents for parent components. First, in the evaluation of the 
ECSTPEP, two curricula for home visits were compared. One consisted of 
tasks based on Piagetian theory and the other consisted of tasks developed 
by the paraprofessional Parent Educators. No significant differences were 
found between the gains made by children receiving the two curricula. Sec- 
ond, in Barbrack's study of Three Home Visiting Strategies, parent training 
based on sensory-motor tasks was compared with parent training based on 
cognitively stimulating tasks. There was no significant difference in the 
immediate IQ gains made by the children of the two groups of mothers. 
Barbrack concluded that curricula taken equally seriously by mothers would 
have similar effects on the children. On the other hand, mothers the 
cognitively based group made greater positive changes in their teaching be- 
havior than the mothers in the sensory-motor group. Tnird, in Hawaii ^no- 
gram II, two curricula for parents were compared— one emphasizing child 
development principles and one emphasizing the parent's role in the child s 
cognitive development. It was found that parent participation in the cog- 
nitive development program benefitted the children (i.e., increased their 
gains), while parent participation in the child development program did 
little to facilitate the children's progress. 

On the one hand, it can be cautiously concluded that no one content 
for parent programs was shown to be more consistent than the others in 
producing higher or more stable gains for program children. On the other 
hand, this statement by itself appears to be incomplete. It also appears 
that certain factors in parent programs other than content do make a dif- 
ference—for instance, the degree of structure and planning in the curricu- 
lum or the validity of the curriculum in the parent's eyes. Further, it 
seems that the particular content of a curriculum may be less important in 
determining program effectiveness than how the content functions to in- 
volve parents. In the Hawaii program, the cognitive cui: riLCU^am emphasized 
parents' active responsibility in their child's development, which loay have 
made a difference in the extent or quality of the parents participation. 
Finally, looking at changes in parent behavior might lead to different con 
Alllols about program content. Barbrack's study indicated that different 
program content produced different degrees of change in parents teaching 
behaviors, and this could be important in long-term program effectiveness. 
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Effects of Te ac her/P arent Ratio 



Is program effectiveness related to the teacher /parent ratio, that is, 
to whether parents are put in one-to-one or a group relationship with the 
program teacher? O^ie way to make the comparison between one-to-group and 
one-to-one teacher/parent relationships is to look at programs with par- 
ent group classes versus programs with homC: visits only. There were four 
of the first type and ten of the i.-cond type. 

Two programs with parent classes only were the Mothers Training Pro- 
gram and the Parent-Child Course; two with classes for parents and their 
children were the New Orleans and the Birmingham PCDC's. None of these 
four reported high short-term IQ gains, but the data were not negative. 
The Parent-Child Course used only mastery tests in its evaluation; chil- 
dren's scores on these tests showed that the Course was successful in 
training parents to teach specific concepts to their children. The two 
Parent-Child Development Centers tested very young children, for whom IQ 
scores are less dependable, and their testing was only partially completed 
by the time of this report. The available data did not show large gains 
for program children. In the New Orleans PCDC, the scores on the Bayley 
Scales for both the program ^md control children declined during the first 
year of program participation (the children were all under two years of 
age). In the Birmingham PCDC, the program children consistently scored at 
the normal range on the Bayley Scales up to two years of age, while the con- 
trol children fell below the normal range. The Mothers Training Program 
produced moderate IQ gains, around 10 points. Only one of these four pro- 
grams reported long-term results. The Birmingham PCDC followed a small 
group of children for two years after they had participated for a short 
(partial) time in the intervention program. These children were still 
gaining in IQ at ages three and four years, while children who had had no 
intervention were declining. 

Of the 10 home visit programs, very high gains and very low gains 
were reported — 19 IQ points in the MCHP and 1 to 4 points in Barbrack's 
b'^'ne visit programs. About one-half of the programs produced above-average 
gains and one-half below average, gains. The home visit programs had a good 
record on stability of gain (see pp. 208-209)- 

The home visit programs more consistently produced higher immediate 
gains and more often showed long-term maintenance of gains. Tne cross- 
program comparisons, however, suffer from incomplete data (e.g., from the 
Parent-Child Development Centers) and inadequate data (too few follcJt^-up 
studies). The home visit programs may be superior by default. The state 
of the data precludes a conclusion about the relative effectiveness of 
home visits versus parent classes. Both kinds of program organization of- 
fer advantages. The home visits offer the possibility of a rriore intense 
parent/teacher relationship and greater potential for personal rapport 
between the two; the group classes offer the possibility of support and 
motivation among group members. One program, the New Orleans PCDC, has 
organized its treatments to permit a direct comparison of home visits ver-* 
sus Center classes in teaching the same curriculum. These data, xAen 
available, will help answer the question about parent/teacher relationships. 
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A second way to compare one-to-one and one-to-group teacher/parent 
relationships is to look at programs containing preschool classes with 
home visits versus programs which combine preschool classes with parent 
classes. There are 7 of the former and 11 of the latter type. Average 
level of immediate IQ gain was slightly but consistently higher for the 
preschool plus home visits programs. Long-term results could not be used, 
since only one program preschool plus parent classes reported data (the 
Learning to Learn Program) . The apparent advantage of the preschool plus 
home visit program in this comparison supports the advantage of the home 
visit programs in the earlier comparison of home visits versus parent 
classes only. Again, the state of the data makes it unwise to state a 
strong conclusion at this point. 

Effects of Structure and Specificity in the Parent Components 

Is the degree of structure in the parent component or the degree of 
specificity in the curriculum for parents systematically related to pro- 
gram effectiveness? 

A program's level of structure depended on whether the parent train- 
ing was organized in a sequence of predetermined concrete tasks. Seven 
programs were rated as "high" on structure: the MCHP, the Mothers Training 
Program, the Parent-Child Course, the Ypsilanti Early Education Program, the 
Parents Are Teachers Too Program, the Houston PCDC, and the ECSTPEP* One 
program was judged as low. The rest were judged to have medium structure* 

On producing immediate IQ gains for the children, none of the three 
levels of structure was clearly superior. However all of the programs with 
high structure produced at least moderate short-term gains. The data on 
stability of gains in follow-up testing also appeared to favor the programs 
with high structure, since the MCHP and the ECSTPEP had the best records for 
maintenance of gains. The issue must again be raised, however, concerning 
the length of follow-up. Both of these programs followed children through 
first grade only, as of this report. 

The data suggest that level of structure in the parent component is 
related to program effectiveness, particularly long-term stability of 
gains for program children. Progra:ms with high structure offer parents con- 
crete activities. These may serve parents as clear guides for working with 
their children. Concrete tasks may motivate parents to practice new behav- 
iors with their child by offering unambiguous instructions and activities 
or by removing the responsibility for parents to design and initiate their 
own tasks. There are a number of ways in which concrete tasks could be 
beneficial in increasing the level of immediate gains, but at this point 
we can only speculate. In terms of long-term benefits, parents who develop 
a repertoire of specific activities may be more likely to carry out activi- 
ties on their own in the future, since the actual tasks would be P^^^ of 
their competence—understandable and practiced. Continuing parent/child 
interaction around these tasks could be one reason for the maintenance of 
gains by program children in the highly structured programs. On the other 
hand, less structure in a parent component can mean that the tasks are 
individualized for each parent, as in the Ypsilanti Infant Education Pro- 
ject. There may be special advantages for less structured parent components 
if less structure implies individual perception of tasks. 

. .? . J' • ♦ 
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The level of specificity in a parent program was defined as the 
degree of definition or detail in the training- -whether parents were 
trained in specific teaching techniques or interaction was more open-ended, 
presenting general styles of interaction, for instance. Six programs were 
judged high in specificity: the MCHP, the Ypsilanti Early Education Pro- 
gram, the Parents Are Teachers Too Program, the Teaching . Parents Teaching 
Program, the Parent-Child Course, and the Structured Language Program. The 
first three used standardized intelligence tests in their evaluations. The 
immediate IQ gains in the MCHP were large (16-20 IQ points) ; the gains were 
moderate (9-12 IQ points) in the Ypsilanti Early Education Program, and 
small for the PATTP. The MCHP carried out follow-up testing, and thus far 
the gains have been shown to be stable for two years after intervention. 
The data from the nonstandard measures used by the other three programs 
also showed significant results. The field tests of Teaching Parents Teach- 
ing were suggessful in increasing parents' use of specific techniques of 
positive reinforcement. The Structured Language Program produced signifi- 
cant immediate changes in both mothers* and children's language, as well as 
changes in mothers' verbal interaction techniques. The Parent-Child Course 
was consistently successful in improving the children's performance on mas- 
tery tests of curriculum concepts. 

All but one of the remaining programs were judged to have instruction 
of medium specificity. The program with low specificity was the Oakland 
Preschool Program. None of the three levels of specificity appeared to be 
systematically related to greater program effectivensss, either on immediate 
or long-term measures. Ttie program with low specificity reported a fading-! 
out of immediate gains for program children, while programs in both the 
high and medium specificity groups included programs that reported stable 
IQ gains. Low specificity may be negatively related to long-term program 
effectiveness, but there was not a clear difference between high and medium 
specificity in level or stability of gains produced. On the PATTP (first 
field test), one of the variables in the treatment design. was specificity 
of the curriculum for the parents. There were no significant differences in 
either children's or parents' outcomes related to degree of specificity of 
the parent training. 

Within-Program Evaluation of the Effects of the Parent Components 

The designs of a small number of programs permitted within-program 
comparisons of treatments with and without parent training components. 
These programs may be used to indicate the effect of a parent training com- 
ponent in the overall program effectiveness. 

Two programs — SKIP and HOPE (Home-Oriented Preschool Education)~de- 
signed different treatments that contrast the effects of intervention with 
and without parent participation. HOPE program sponsors compared the ef- 
fects of three program components: televised lessons, home visits to chil- 
dren and their parents, and small group classes in a mobile classroom. 
They found that the home visit component was the most important factor in 
predicting the children's cognitive and language development. This com- 
ponent was the only one in which parents participated. The evaluation of 
the SKIP program separated the effects of the children's supplementary 
classroom component ,' their normal kindergarten experience, and a parent 
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involvement component. The involvement was one-to-one advising of mothers 
by a home visitor, concentrating on improving the mothers* teaching. It 
was concluded that the superiority of program children at the immediate end 
of the program was related to the parent involvement. 

. ■' ' , 

Two studies that investigated the way in which the level of parent 
involvement (i.e., a parent's attendance) was related to the level of chil- 
dren's immediate IQ gains also showed the importance of parent participa- 
tion. The conclusion common to these programs was that the parent involve- 
ment was related to higher gain. In both Project Early Push and the pro- 
grams from the Hawaii Center for Research in Early Childhood Education, 
children of parents who participated more often in the parent activities 
outscored children whose parents were less involved or uninvolved. 

Conclusions 

In the previous discussion it was concluded that this group of pre- 
school programs concerned with training parents as teachers is consistently 
successful in producing immediate and stable IQ gains. Within program com- 
parisons of treatments suggested that such parent involvement is related 
to higher gains by children in a program. Data from evaluations with long- 
term testing indicated that the stability of gains is also related tc the 
presence or absence of a parent component that focused on parents as teach- 
ers. Specific features of parent components were examined to see if they 
could be used to predict the magnitude of a program's immediate or long- 
term effects on children. The conclusions that follow are the result of 
the examination of these specific features in cross-program comparisons. 
The conclusions help to some extent in clarifying the relationships be- 
tween features of a parent component and program effectiveness. 

1. For program format , the data from immediate testing favored home 
visits, either alone or in combination with preschool classes for the chil- 
dren. The long-term data indicated greater effectiveness for programs with 
more emphasis on parents—those using only home visits or parent classes. 
Assuming that the programs which were identified as having greater empha- 
sis on parents did so in practice, then it appears that the more a program 
is focused on the parents, the more likely it is to produce significant 
and stable gains in the children. This trend in the cross-program compari- 
sons is consistent with the conclusion from the wi thin-program comparisons: 
namely, that the inclusions of a parent component in a program is related 
to the effectiveness of the total program in producing gains. 

2. For pro^^ram content , no one content for the parent component was 
favored by the outcome criteria. However , it was suggested that a program 
content requiring the active involvement of parentis is more likely to pro- 
duce higher gains for program children (and greater changes in parent be- 
havior). The beneficial effect of active parent involvement further sup- 
ports the conclusion that parent participation is an important factor in 
the effectiveness of preschool intervention programs. 
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3. For teacher/parent ratio , the data suggested that greater effects 
in immediate and follow-up . testing are produced by a one-to-one parent/ 
teacher relationship . The potentially more intense and personal one-to-one 
relationship is more predictive of program success than group work with par- 
ents^ Although the results from vtlthin-program comparisons of a single cur-^. 
riculam taught in home visits and parent.classes will be important eyidence; 
to support (or contradict) the trend emerging in cross-program comparison. 

4. For program structure , high structure most often related to greater 
program effectiveness. The use of a series of predetermined, concrete tasks 
in a parent program is related to higher program effectiveness. 

5. For program specificity , no pattern emerged relating a level of 
program specificity to program effectiveness. 

The trends from the cross-program comparisons seem consistent. All of 
the features of the parent components which were found to be related to 
overall program effectiveness underlined the- importance of • the active in- 
volvement of parents in preschool programs. 

Overall Effects of the Programs on Parents 

Most of the programs were designed to changeparent behavior, atti- 
tudes, or knowledge in some way, and half of the 29 programs included quan- 
titative assessment of parent change as part of their evaluation. Evalua- 
tion of the success of the programs as a group in achieying changes in par- 
ents, however, encounters a major problem affecting the generalizations that 
can be made. Standardized instruments for measuring the kinds of behavior ; 
of concern to these programs often did not exist, and thus comparisons with 
other studies of parent behavior were often not possible. The data from 
specially designed or infrequently used instruments can be examined, how- 
ever, to see if parents in a program appear to have changed in ways not 
shared by comparison or control group parents. 

Although various instruments were used, there are major areas of par- 
ent behavior that were commonly examined in the evaluations: parent atti- 
tudes, parent/child interaction, and home environments. Program sponsors 
expected to find changes in these areas that reflected the effect of the 
intervention in making parents better teachers of their* own children. 

Only immediate outcomes are discussed for parent measures. Thus far, 
follow-up testing on parents has not been carried out. Data on the per- 
sistence of the relationship between behavior or attitudes and children's 
performance is essential in assessing the importance of intervention de- 
signed to change parent behavior. Follow-up data on parent behavior^^cculd 
indicate whether long-term changes In children are due to "permanent" 
changes in the quality of their home environments rather than to "perma- 
nent" changes in the children' s cognitive functioning by the immediate 
end of a program. 
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Immediate Outcomes In Parent Attitudes 

The two aspects of parents* attitudes for which significant changes 
were most often found were (1) sense of personal efficacy or control over 
one's own life, and (2) attitude toward the child and his development. 

Program sponsors attempted to develop parents' sense of personal con- 
trol. It was expected that parents who had a strong sense of personal ef- 
ficacy would be more likely to feel responsible for their child's develop- 
ment and to participate actively as teachers. In three programs, ECSTPEP, 
Hawaii Program II, and New Orleans PCDC, mothers who participated in the 
training significantly increased their sense of personal efficacy, compared 
to their pretest level or to control mothers. In the Hawaii Program, the 
parents who participated more actively in the training had a higher level 
of sense of personal power by the end of the program than parents who had 
participated, but less actively. This suggests that the participation was 
a crucial factor in causing the attitude change. The change in parents' 
sense of internal control appeared in data from a variety of instruments. 

Program sponsors also expected parents to change in their attitudes 
toward their own child; in particular, parents were expected to have more 
7;e^ lis tic and flexible expectations about their child's development. Four 
programs found evidence that mothers became more flexible during the inter- 
vention. The Ypsilanti Early Education Project and the Birmingham PCDC 
used the Parent Attitude Research Instrument (PARI) , which is composed of 
a number of subscales. Mothers in the Ypsilanti program decreased on 
the Authoritarianism subscale, and the amount of change was related to the 
intensity of the mother's participation. Mothers in the Birmingham program 
made greater positive changes than control mothers on 10 of the PARI sub- 
scales. The Birmingham PCDC and the Houston PCDC found evidence of chang- 
ing developmental expectations of their children on different measures. 
The Ypsilanti Carnegie Infant Education Project did not find that the pro- 
gram altered the parents' developmental expectation of their child. 

Five of the six programs that assessed change in parent attitudes 
found positive evidence, although the results were not always statistically 
significant. There was a consistency across programs and Instruments in 
the attitudes most often found to have changed—sense of personal power, 
authoritarianism toward one's own child, and developmental expectations. 
These attitudes could be relevant to how parents function as teachers and 
to whether they take on responsibility as teachers. 

Changes in these attitudes could be related to children's gains in 
performance, if the changes signal shifts in parents' behavior relevant to 



The number of subscales varies between 20 and 36 depending on the form 
of the PARI used, but is always greater than 20 

^For a review which raises questions about the usefulness of the PARI, see 
W. C. Becker & R. S. Krug, Child Development , 1965, 36, pp. 329-365. 
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thelr chlldVs development. The relationship of parent attitude changes 
to gains in children's performance was not often examined in these studies. 
When examined, relationships were not found between parent attitudes and 
children's performance. For instance, Gordon and Jester (1972; discussed 
in this report) found no significant correlation between any of the par- 
ent attitudes they examined (including sense of personal control) and chil- 
dren's IQ test scores. The fact that attitudes are not clearly related to 
performance does not mean that attitudes do not affect behavior — -their in- 
fluence may be more subtle than the available measuring instruments can 
detect. 

Immediate Outcomes in Parent/Child Interactions 

Parent training programs apparently affect the pattfim of interaction 
between parents and children. Evaluation designs which included assessment 
of changes in parent-child interaction found significant program effects. 
The two major areas of interaction that were assessed were parents' verba] 
behavior and nonverbal behavior (teaching style or level of responsiveness, 
for example) . 

Verbal behavior : As with the measures of parent attitude, various 
instruments (often experimental) we-e used to assess parents' language dur- 
ing interactions with their child. The programs consistently found evi- 
dence of change in parents' patterns of language in the desired directions. 
The two aspects of parents' verbal behavior that were most commonly assessed 
were (a) use of language to reinforce or support the child's efforts, and 
(b) use of syntactically complex or varied language patterns. 

Three programs assessed the effect of the intervention upon frequency 
of use of supportive language. Ir all three (Ypsilanti Infant Education 
Project, Teaching Parents Teaching, and Second Generation Mother Study), 
it was found in immediate post-testing that program mothers significantly 
increased their use of verba] reinforcement or positive feedback while 
teaching their children. In the latter two studies, program mothers also 
decreased their use of negative feedback. 

Three programs assessed some aspect of the syntax of parents' lan- 
guage — variety of sentence types, specificity of the language, syntactice 
complexity, etc. Program sponsors for the Structured Language Program 
(Mann), Parents Are Teachers Too Program, and the New Orleans PCDC^ expected 
that the intervention would alter the patterns and uses of parents' lan- 
guage in teaching situations with their children. In the Structured Lan- 
guage Program it was found that program mothers, by the end of the program, 
used a more advanced syntax and a greater range of language interaction 
patterns. In the PATTP, parents in language intervention groups began to 
use more specific language to help their child on tasks. In the New Orleans 
PCDC, the language of program mothers became more elaborated, and the 
mothers more often expanded on their child's verbalizations and elicited 
verbal responses from their child. 
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The six programs that assessed parents' language behavior in parent/ 
child teaching situations found positive change in at least one aspect of 
language. Most of the measures used included several subscales, and, 
typically, evidence of change was found on only some of the total number 
of subscales. In some cases, programs failed to find change in areas they 
had hypothesized as changing. For instance, in the New Orleans PCDC, the 
program mothers did not increase the amount of praise or positive rein- 
forcement that they used. In other cases, programs made no specific hypo- 
theses about which subscales would show changes; change on any subscale 
thus confirmed their expectations. Recognizing the limitations of these 
data, it can be concluded that these programis, as a group, were successful 
in altering the language of program parents. 

Nonverbal behavior : Programs also assessed a variety of nonverbal 
behaviors during parent/child interaction. The instruments uses were 
usually experimental observation techniques. ^ 

One major aspect of nonverbal behavior studies was the level of social 
responsiveness of the parent to the child. Three programs? reported results 
on this aspect of parent/child interaction. In the Ypsilanti Infant Educa- 
tion Project, the Houston PCDC, and the Birmingham PCDC, program parents 
were judged to be more responsive, warmer, more sensitive, or more relaxed 
with their children, when compared with control parent/child pairs at the 
end of or during intervention. 

A second aspect of nonverbal behavior studied was degree of active 
participation by parents during interactions with their child or during 
teaching tasks. In the Barbrack study of home visiting strategies and 
the New Orleans PCDC, program parents were rated as participating more 
Chan control parents during interaction with their children. 

All five programs that looked at parents' nonverbal behavior found 
significant differences between program and control parents. The measures 
used were often devised by program staff, and the different programs rarely 
measured exactly the same aspect of behavior. The consistently positive 
results in these two major areas, however, suggest that these intervention 
programs did change parents' nonverbal behaviors with their children in 
w.iys hypothesized to stimulate the child's development. 

Positive changes in parent behavior and in children's school-related 
performance were the twin objectives of most of these programs. Is there a 
relationship between these two goals? If the behavior of the parents 
mediated the changes In the children, programs reporting significant changes 
in parents would alsu i.-port significant changes in the children. Child 
behavior might not change, within the time limits of these programs, when 
parent behavior changed, but changes in children's performance should 
presumably occur only if parental behavior changed also. 



^Two examples of instruments used to assess 

Mothers Observation Checklist (part of the Bayley Scales) and the Maternal 
Teaching Style Instrument. 
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Most of the programs that found positive changes in parents* behav- 
ior also found that the program children significantly outperformed the 
control children at the immediate end of the program. Two programs did 
not find a relationship. In the study of Three Home Visiting Strategies 
and the Parents Are Teachers Too Program, program parents scored signifi- 
cantly higher than nonprogram parents at the end of the intervention on 
measures of parent/child interaction; there were not, however, signifi- 
cant differences between the groups of children. 

Relationships have been found between particular parent behaviors and 
children's performance. Gordon and Jester (1972) found that parent behav- 
iors which elicited a response from the child and that indicated responsive- 
ness to the child were significantly and positively correlated with chil- 
dren's performance on IQ tests. In the Ypsilanti Infant Education Project, 
the amount of parent verbal behavior during interaction correlated sig- 
nificantly with infant scores on , intelligence tests. The correlations 
found in these two studies si/ggest that the behaviors focused on in the 
parent training are related to the intellectual functioning of the chil- 
dren . - 

Immediate Changes in the Home Environment 

In these evaluations, the i.mpact of programs upon two aspects of home 
environments were examined: changes in the performance of siblings and 
changes in the quality of the stimulation in the home. 

Changes in siblings in program families ; Program sponsors hypothe- 
sized that parents who received trainiiTg as teachers of their own child 
would use their new skills with both the "target" child in the program 
and with other children. Improvement in sibling performance over the 
per5o<i of the intervention, therefore, could be seen as an indication that 
program parents were changing their home behavior. Siblings in program 
families were tested in the Early Training Project (Gray) and the Study of 
Intrafamily Diffusion Effects (Gray & Gilmer). Both studies found that 
the younger siblings in families where parents participated in some kind o:*" 
training scored significantly higher than control children on a standardized 
IQ test. The results supported the hypothesis that intervention produced 
changes in the parents' home behaviors which benefited the intellectual 
development of all the children in the home^ 

Changes in the stimulation in the home : Five programs evaluated changes 
in the home environments of program and control families, using standardized 
measures: the Cognitive Home Environment Scale or Caldwell's Home Inven- 
tory. Three programs — the Ypsilanti Early Education Program (Radin) , SKIP, 
and ECSTPEP — found that program parents clearly scored higher on the home 
measures than did control parents or parents who had received treatments 
that were not focused on training them as teachers. In the ECSTPEP, the 
differences were found at the one-year follow-up testing. In the Houston 
PCDC, first-year results were not clear. After families had been in the 
program for two years, a trend emerged favoring program over control fami- 
lies on measures of home environment. In the Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Pro- 
gram, no significant differences were found between the groups of families 
at the end of intervention. 
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Other Changes In Parents 

Some of the program evaluations reported an Increase in parent ini- 
tiative in gaining new skills or new positions in the community . The 
Birmingham PCDC, Project Early Push, and the Study of Intrafamily Diffu- 
sion Effects all reported that program parents had made important changes 
in their lives which made them more self-sufficient and effective. 

Differential Effects of the Programs on Parents 

Tlie data available at this time cannot say whether some prograras'^are 
more effective than others in producing changes in parents or whether cer- 
tain features of parent components are related to greater effectiveness in 
producing changes in parents. The data across programs were not suffi- 
ciently comparable to permit valid comparisons. Also, since the programs 
that examined parent behavior were relatively similar in the features of 
their parent components, we could not compare different program features. 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 



In this paper we have sumroarized and compared the outcomes of a group 
of preschool intervention programs developed to help parents teach their 
own children. As a group,rjthe programs consistently produce 
immediate gains in children's .IQ scores, seemed to show long-term effects 
on children's IQ's and their school performance, and seemed to alter in a 
positive direction the teaching behavior of parents^ The success of these 

^parent training programs, together with data from within-program compari- 
sons of components with arid without parent involvement, suggest that par- 
ent participation has a systematically beneficial effect across programs 

: of this type. ' .; 

Projects designed to promote parent participation create several ef- 
fects that may contribute in different ways to the success of such efforts* 
These include: (a) an increac;* in parents' awareness of their child's be- 
havior and their influence on him or her, (b) a more systematic focusing 
on parent/child interaction around educational or iritellectuai activities, 
(c) an increase in the level of verbal interaction between parents and 
children, and (d) an increase in the amount of parent feedback and respon- 
siveness to the child. 

Although almost all of the programs were successful in producing gains 
in children, some were apparently more effective than others. The reasons 
for this differential effectiveness were not clearly identified. The four 
program features which we hypothesized might influence the level of program 
effectiveness are not all strongly related to outcomes, though some are 
associated at a modest level. In general, however, they are not adequate 
to explain the differences in success among the programs. Descriptions 
provided by the sponsors indicate that the programs as formulated should 
be quite different from one another in approach, design, and procedures. 
These' sponsor-defined differences, however, do not account for disparities 
in program outcomes. The programs themselves were not observed, however, 
and there may be a discrepancy between the written description of activities 
and the programs as they were actually carried out in the home or classroom. 
Attempts to relate the features presented in program descriptions to out- 
comes can thus yield only incomplete data. 

The weak relationship in the data between major program features and 
child outcomes raises other possibilities. It may be that the true magni- 
tude of gains is roughly the same for all programs and that differences in 
outcome are the result of random variation. Some suggestion that this may 
be true comes from the wide variation in gains in programs which share 
. several features. The gains achieved in the group of programs fall in some- 
thing approximating a normal distribution—a few were very small, a few 
very large, and most quite moderate. There are two kinds of evidence against 
this proposition, however. First, certain programs have replicated their 
treatment at one site or in different sites and have usually found consis- 
tent results. Second, there is little overlap among programs in the magni- 
tude of gains produced in multiple replications. The programs, in our opin- 
ion, produce outcomes that differ from one program to another in a non-random 
fashion. 
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The lack of evidence for clearly different effects of presumably dis- 
tinct treatment variables suggests that unidentified extra-treatment vari- 
ables, such as method of selecting and assigning subjects, age of subjects, 
length of treatment, and other features may have contributed to program 
outcomes. These aspects were not systematically examined in this paper, 
and the information available to us would not permit this type of inspection. 

For example, although most subjects in the program were randomly as- 
signed to treatment and control groups, the pool available for assignment 
came from a self-selected sample of interested parents. The differences 
that emierged among programs might be related to the ability of the staff 
to recruit and to create enthusiasm in the families whom they approached. 
There may be wide variation in the level of trust, enthusiasm, and expecta- 
tion for success among programs. While it does appear that the programs 
have an effect and that some programs are rather consistently more effec- 
tive than others, at this point it does not seem reasonable to draw con- 
clusions about the contribution of individual program features to the ef- 
fectiveness of a program. 

Any conclusions drawn from the data in the program descriptions must 
be tentative at best, despite the apparent consistency from one evaluation 
report to another. The quality of the data is not high, and the evaluation 
designs are vulnerable to various criticisms. Perhaps as the Programs con- 
tinue and data become more adequate, it will be possible to answer some of 
the questions that this summary can only raise. This is not a criticism of 
the program directors and staff; it is exceedingly difficult to get the 
kind of evidence that would be needed to draw definitive conclusions, and 
the program directors of these projects have done a remarkable job in 
attempting to help us examine the effects of their efforts. Our effort has 
been to summarize the present status of outcomes of the parent training pro- 
grams . 

The assessment of program outcomes deals with changes intended to be 
produced by the programs. It might be worthwhile to study whether a family's 
participation brought consequences which are not reflected in test scores or 
whether it altered parent behavior of the kinds not built into the program 
approach. As a result of the programs, have other benefits come about — 
such as more social interaction, the desire for greater training, more con- 
tacts with middle-class institutions, greater opportunities for community 
activities—which members of the family find rewarding? What are the unin- 
tended consequences of family intervention? Have there been problems asso- 
ciated with a family's involvement? Have parents been led to expect their 
children to do better in school than they actually do, thus creating expecta- 
tions that are not fulfilled? Do the programs promise more than they can 
deliver? 

We earlier identified the relatively common assumptions that stimulated 
the development of these programs. These assumptions were shared by most 
of the sponsors. We have not dealt with the wider question of how this type 
of intervention and its assumptions fit in an overall approach for promotxng 
school achievement in low-income children in the United States. A general 
issue that arises has to do with the moral right of professionals to inter- 
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vene in the lives of those whom they regard as educationally disadvantaged. 
Intervention implies that those who are doing the intervening have something 
to offer which is unavailable to those for whom the intervention is planned. 
In the programs discussed here, professionals offered parents more effective 
teaching skills than they had developed on their own. Further, the program 
sponsors, funding agencies, and sometimes other local groups judged that 
low-income families would benefit from this kind of intervention. 

Families were not involved in the decisions which led to the program 
design and implementation. Program sponsors made most of the decisions — 
they saw the need, planned, initiated, and administered the programs. The 
families made the decision whether to participate. 

This is not to suggest that both the families and professionals involved 
in the programs did not share certain basic values about the importance of 
schooling and educational achievement. The point being raised concerns the 
ethical problems with professional intervention in the life-style of a group 
of families quite different from that of the professionals. The desire to 
raise the school achievement of low-income groups is readily acceptable; not 
all means of achieving that goal are. 

One way to view these questions of policy is to note that these pro- 
grams usually are designed by middle-class professionals; the parent compo- 
nents are relatively didactic, the content of the training is determined by 
professionals, and the goals for training — the "optimal" parenting style — 
are established by the program siponsors. These programs bring a standard 
of parenting into the lives of low-income families that is modeled to some 
degree on the middle-class family ideal type. This is especially true of 
the programs started several years ago, and although those developed more 
recently have moved away somewhat from predominantly professional control 
to include parents' ideas in planning and parents^ own goals, the differ- 
ence may be more style than substance. 

On the other hsnd, many parents share the desire to have their chil- 
dren achieve at a satisfactory level in schools. These programs thus bring 
together the middle-class professional and the low-income families at a 
point of common values and aspirations. Perhaps these programs eventually 
will combine in a more reciprocal way the right of parents to decide the 
character of their own experience and their child's education and the tech- 
nical resources that professionals can bring to bear on the development of 
specific educational skills. 
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APPENDIX 



Two persistent problems in interpreting evaluation data from 
intervention programs, which select children with relatively low test 
scores, are fadeout over time and the possibility that false positive 
results are created by regression to the mean. Fadeout of gains occurs 
when scores of the experimental group approach scores of control groups 
usually by erosion of initial progress. Regression to the mean is also 
a possibility when groups have relatively low pretest IQ scores. Groups 
who on initial pretest score well below the mean for the population 
are likely, upon ret esting, to score at a point nearer the mean of the. 
distribution of the population from which they were drawn. To the 
extent that this occurs, gains which appear to be the result of program 
efforts can also be interpreted as statistical effects which would have 
occurred at retesting in the absence of an intervention program. The 
regression to the mean phenomenon eroded confidence in program evaluati 
results (Bronfenbrenner, 1974). 

The data presented in the summary of evaluations of this report 
do not provide complete information on which to assess the likelihood 
of regression or fadeout effects in the various studies. This appendix 
includes figures arranged in ways, that may permit judgments to be made 
about the plausibility of the fadeout and regression phenomena as 
alternative explanations for the findings summarized earlier. 

These data are presented to help answer these quiestions: 

1. After a program ends, is the gain or loss in IQ test scores 
related to the level of IQ scores at the beginning of the 
program? (See Figure 4^ p. 239). 

2. Do the control groups used in the studies show changes toward 
the mean from their initial pre-program scores? (See Figure 4, 
p. 239). 

3. Do post-program changes reflect a fadeout of initial gains? 
(See Figure 4, p. 239). 

4. After a program ends is the gain or loss in IQ test scores 
related to the amount gained during the program? (See Figure 5 
p. 240). 

We have grouped programs by level of pretest IQ in order to 
summarize and simplify presentation. Follow-up testing in the first 
phase was done up to twelve months after the end of the program. 
Testing in the second phase was done between twelve and twenty-four 
months after the end of the program. The third phase includes testing 
done between twenty-four and thirty-six months after the program 
terminated. In Figure 4, phases two and three are combined. This was 
done to avoid dropping programs, since some sponsors reported data from 
follow-up testing which fits our category ''phase two,** others reported 
data which fall into *'phase three** and some reported data for both. 
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We report averaged data from* both where it is available aind take either 
phase two or phase three data as an estimate where only one has been 
reported. There are fewer control than experimental groups, and data 
from control testing are grouped into two rather than three IQ categories. 

Our interpretation of the data in the figures is that gains produced 
by the programs do not show substantial fadeout effects, nor can they be 
accounted for by the regression effect. This conclusion is based on 
the pattern of program gains and subsequent changes which show only 
small shifts toward the populatior* IQ mean. Regression effects seem to 
appear in the control groups; although even there the amount of change 
from level of initial IQ score is relatively small even for children who 
score in the low 80' s- The amount of loss after a program ends is related 
to the magnitude of gains made during the program, but these losses are 
small compared to the gains made during the program and they are minimal 
for gains of ten points or less. There are residual gains in the 
second and third follow-up phases of roughly ten or twelve points. 
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, FIGURE 4 ■ ' 

SUMMARY OF GAINS BY EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
(GROUPED BY PRETEST IQ) 
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FIGUKE 5 

FOLLOW-UP CHANGES IN IQ BY MAGNITfSJE OF PRE- POSTTEST GAINS 



— First phase follow-up 

— — -- — Second phase follow-up 
— ' Third phase follow-up 
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II. References for Program Summaries 

The 29 programs are listed below in alphabetical order according 
to program title. For each program, a small set of central references 
are provided, rather than an exhaustive listing of all reports that 
are available and that were used in this paper. The name and address 
of a contact person for each program is supplied, as a source for 
further reports and information. 



Birmingham Parent-Child Development Center 

Dr. Thomas Lasater 
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410 South 13th Street 
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Birmingham parent-child development center progress report, 
April, 1974, Birmingham, Alabama 
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College of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 
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University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, 1973. 

Gordon, I. J. A home learning center approach to early 
stimulation. Institute for Development of Human 
Resources, College of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida, June, 1972. 
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Institute for Development of Human Resrouces, College of 
Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, 1969. 

Early Training Program 
Dr. Susan Gray 

Demonstration and Research Center for 

Early Education (DARCEE) 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 
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